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THE FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 


Tn the following ten pages we give an elabo- 
rate flag-map, carefully drawn and engraved, 
representing a view of the various flags of the 
nations of the world. This view. is invaluable 
for reference ; and to render it complete, we pub- 
lish herewith a key to the colors of the flags, 
these colors being invariably indicated by engrav- 
ers in the direction of the lines of shading, or by 
the insertion of dots, as in, the accompanying 
cuts. These flags, as emblems of nationality, 
are dear to the heart of every people. They are 
associated with all our peaceful displays and 
civic and military celebrations, and in time of 
danger, their display rallies every brave and 
stout heart. To an American, the casual sight 
of the stars and stripes in a foreign land causes a 
thrill of joy and pride that language can hardly 
picture, while a thousand glorious historical 
memories are evoked at the glittering constella- 
tion of its union, and the blood-red color that 
streams athwart its field, And we may doubt- 
lesss believe the same feeling is instinctive in the 
breasts of every other people. The flag of a na- 
tion is always associated with patriotic emotions, 
and under its waving folds how many armies 
have marched to battle and victory, while others 
have moe f laid down their lives to maintain 
its honor, and found their graves in its defeat. 
In more peaceful times, this escutcheon of a na- 
tion’s name and prestige waves over land and 
sea, and under its folds the commerce of one 
land adds its amount to the well-being and wealth 
of every other portion. Thus it rides on, the 
emblem of security and good faith, the object of 
interest and reverence, and its appearance is 
hailed with joy by all whose national character it 
represents. Though for a little time, it may be, 
our own national emblem, the stars and stripes, 
seems under a cloud, yet we may fully believe, it 
will flaunt triumphantly, and long, to genera- 
tions yet to come, wave over a al, united 
and happy people. We may ask, and reply: 


What is that which the breese o'er the 
As it fitful 
Now it cate’ 


*Tis the star-spangled banner, 0, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave! 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


PARAGUAY. 
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BELGIUM. 
SARDINIA. CHINA. 
BOLIVIA. 
MECKLENBURG. 
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URUGUAY. 
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COCHIN CHINA. 


PRUSSIAN, MAN-OF WAR. PRUSSIAN, MERCHANT. 
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DENMARK, MAN-OF-WAR. DENMARK, MERCIANT. 


NEW GRENADA. 
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BIRMAII. CUILI. 
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REPUBLIC. 


' SANDWICH ISLANDS. HUNGARIAN, REVOLUTIONARY. 


RUSSIAN, MAN-OF-WAR. RUSSIAN, MERCHANT. 
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ENGLISH UNION JACK. 
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VENEZUELA. SICILY. 
FRANCE. 
SWITZERLAND. MOROCCO. 
HOLLAND. EGYPT. 
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PORTUGAL, MAN-OF-WAR. PORTUGAL, MERCHANT. 
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SPAIN, MAN-OF-WAR. SPAIN, MERCUANT. 
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CANINE ATTACHMENT. 


A circumstance very recently occurred at Por- 
tree, Isle of Skye, which may be added to the 
many chapters recording the fidelity and attach- 
ment of dogs to their masters. A rumor spread 
through the town one morning that on the night 
previous the dogs had torn open the grave of a 

some weeks previous. So painful and 
shocking an occurrence excitement 
in Portree ; but in the course of the day Sheriff 
Frazer and others, having inquired into the truth 
of the case, found the not only to be of a 
less revolting nature, but fraught with the deep- 
est interest. When the young man was buried, 
the dog followed the funer®l to the churchyard, 
and was with difficulty removed. It returned 
again and in to wer ye and, unobserved, 
had dug into the grave it reached the coffin. 
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as one of the High- 
ands, le ir ina super- 
coffin, but 
of its and there the 
faithful animal was found eagerly looking into 
the grave. “I doubt,” says our correspondent, 
“if there be on record a more striking instance 
of canine attachment; for you must bear in 
mind that four or five weeks had elapsed since 
the interment, and the churchyard is six miles 
from the house where poor Norman’s father 
lives.” —Inverness Courier. 


The Future is the heaven where the Past is 
lorified. In the strong man’s bosom each dead 
‘ast rises to a coronation day in the Future, 
more glorious than ever, transfigured with beauty 
and light. 
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On this and the following five we pre- 
sent our readers with some very unique sketches 
of life in New Zealand, New Caledonia, and 
other parts of the ~~ world. The first en- 
graving represents a New Zealander’s pirogue, 
one of the most curious craft that navi the 
Australian waters. The industry of the New 
Zealanders is shown more in their pirogues than 
in any other object. They are long and narrow, 
and somewhat remind one of whale- . There 


ten to twent 
sons, belon; 
private individu- 
als, while the other 
boats, capable of 
containing 

ty to a han- 


of their construc- 
tion. They are 
built of an enor- 
mous trunk of 
Koudi, a very hard 
wood, hollowed 
out throughout its 
length. The prow 
as 
the en, i 

shows, 
mament rising a 
couple of yards 
about the hull, 


A NEW ZEALAND PIROGUE. 


imag- 

inable, with a huge 
protruding tongue 
d in- 
yes. 

The larger pi- 
rogues are covered 
with splendid carv- 
ings and floating 
fringes of plumes, 


case the interior is divided by a trellice-work to 
prevent the mixture of the effects and merchan- 
dize belonging to the two families. The pagayes 
(oars) of the pirogues are small, light, and well 
made. The blade is of oval form, or rather re- 
sembles a broad leaf, pointed at the end and di- 
minishing gradually to the handle. By means 
these om, the New Zechantone drive their 
jrogues with great are no 
in navigation, sail 
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: and in the details 
bit at stem and stern 
ong fect. ‘Two fami- 
lies often own a 
mon, in which 
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wind. The 
sail is a coarse- hy: 

ly woven mat, 
aa on two 
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sometimes 
dragthem toa > 
to pree 
stolen by 
their enemies. * 


Following 


be best under- 
stood by a mi- 
nute examina- 
tion of our en- 

Two 
oats are 
decked over to 
within a few 
feet of the 
stern, leaving 
room for a 
couple of men 
tosit with their 
addles on 

The 

huge fabrie is driven by a vast lateen sail. The 
dwellings of the New Caledonians are shown in 
another engraving. The inhabitants of New 
Caledonia are very stupid. The full-blooded 
Caledonians are generally of a chocolate color, 
tall, lean and ill-proportioned At first sight 
they are displeasing ; their noses are flat. their 
mouths large, with thick lips, but their black eyes 
are often expressive. The lobes of their ears 
are pierced with large holes, and often dragged 
down to their shoulders by the weights they 
carry in them. These natives wear no other 
sort of garment but a short cloak made of straw 


| ili 


eatin the cold nights. Their beards are com- 
monly silky and black, while their hair is crisp 


and reddish The women are better formed than 
the men, but their faces are as uyly and often as 
stupid. Their dress consists of a sort of tringe 
made of the bark of a tree and encircling t 

waist. The New Caledonians appear inoffensive 
and hospitable ; their extreme indolence, which 
deprives them of the simplest amusements, is 
probably the reason why some travellers have 
described them as perfect brutes. But they unite 
some good qualities to an ordinary intelligence. 
The natives of New Caledonia live‘almost en- 
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tirely on vegetables raise and the mucilagin- 
ous roots that grow without euluire in the moun- 
tains. Their dwellings, ae seen in the engraving 
on this page, look like beehives and sheds. The 
first serve as a refuge ip the night, and are closed, 
and the second, non one side, are used for 
meeting duri the day time. Another picture 
delineates the houses at Tonga Tabou, in 
Central Pol and the neatness of these con- 
structions proves the skill of the natives. Their 
canoes also exhibit great ingenuity, and are man- 
aged with remarkable address. 

On page 319 we give a representation of 
ploughing in ga a buffalo and camel 
yoked side by The agriculture of Egypt is 
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precisely what it was in the days of its splendor 
when the pyramids were built. The plough of 
the Fellah is called muharrat. The iron share, 
triangular and ending in a point, is fitted to a 
long piece of wood, rounded above and flat be- 
low. Thé Fellah walks near his plough, with a 
whip in one hand. The use of the maharrat 
dates from the highest antiquity, and is often 
figured on the monuments. Still the instrument, 
in spite of immemorial , presents great de- 
fects to the experienced eye. The yoke is so ill- 
contrived that it often chafes the animals so as to 
render them unfit for 
for ploughing in Egypt are recogni 

their galls, or When the 
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team is excited by whip and voice, the oxen 
make prodigious efforts, raise their heads and 
stretch their necks, and the rigid rope that con- 


fines them cuts into their flesh. Then the jugu- | . 
| showered on the animals, the oxen pull furiously, 


lar veins swell immeasurably, their eyes become 
cloudy, their mouths foam, and too often the 
r perish of suffocation. To this grave 
convenience must be added another imperfec- 
tion no less serious. The ploughshare is too 
narrow—the earth is only divided, not turned 
over, and immediately 
iron triangle falls back again into nearly the same 
state as before. This defect of the plough be- 
comes an intolerable vice in breaking up land 
that has long remained uncultivated, and where 
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tenacious weeds are deeply rooted. The mahar- 
rat is powerless, and yet the land must be sub- 


_dued. In this emergency, a great number of 
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r the passage of the | 


ploughs are collected on the same spot, blows are 
the ploughs slowly move forward, the laborers 
yell, whip, and jerk their defective ———— 

labor, with 


oxen killed and ploughs broken, very little has 
been accomplished. In certain , it has 
sometimes required eighteen months, sometimes 
two years, to bring into cultivable condition two 
or three hundred feddans (a feddan is about an 
acre). It is strange that the Egyptians do not 
adopt better implements. After an inundation 


| and after a day of most exhausting 
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the Nile it is necessary to ottun the soil, 
eradicate noxious weeds. For lands po 


of 
to 


weeds that ayes intruded themselves. It can- 
h, and the cotton will 
t is the same with hem ‘ 


the land is 

tial operation in Egrp 
the soll the culminating 
points dry yp, and the grain fails, while if water 
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remains in the hollows, the plants rot. It is 
therefore of the highest importance to level the 
soil perfectly, and this the Egyptians do with re- 
markable regularity, using a drag made of the 
trunk of a palm 


wn transversely over the 
field by process till the 
—_— area is perfectly 
gated, they use a plank a 


‘this is drawn 
a a third guides i by 0 it by a handle. 


Though the 
they have not yet consented to use the 
cradle. Children gather the grain with 


have adopted the harrow, 
or 
ckles. 
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The last picture of our series exhibits a Morai 
at Nouka-Hiva, Marquesas Islands. The popu- 
lation of these islands is now about 25,000. 
From Porter’s narrative, that of Admiral d’Ur- 
ville, and the report of Dupetit-Thouars, we are 

uainted with the Taiouas, the inhabitants of 
Taio. Hae, the Feiis and Happas, their neighbors, 
and the warlike Taipis, who occupy the districts 
of the eastern extremity. Among the Hekaikis 
or chiefs, there are some whose names have 
reached us. T a-Keatanoui is spoken of by 
Krusenstern (1804), who also describes a visit to 
&@ morai situated on avery high mountain at 
Nouka-Hiva. The morais are usually on moun- 
tains in the centre of the country. This was an 


: 
< 


exception, for it was not far from the seaside 
Each family has ite morai, and the ple do 
not usually let them be seen by foreigners. 
The morai, throughout Polynesia, is nothing but 
the place of tombe, the last sojourn of souls, for 
the natives suppose that they inhabit these col- 
umns, shrouded with leaves, of the destination 
ot which Kreusenstern was ignorant ; thus t 
as such, white stuff, 

ensign of gods—atouas. For many years 
the morai is kept up with care, but ie. finally 
abandoned to the caprices of an exuberant 
vegetation. They furnish another curious item 
in the chapter of human superstitions and the 
rites of a savage people. 
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[onsarm at.) 
NEGLECT. 


BY MAS. R. B. EDSON. 


Beside a ruined wall 
A graceful clinging vine 
Trails in the dust—no careful hand 
Has taught it how toclimb. — 
The tender leaves are crushed, 
And where the sunlight weaves 
Its golden threads, the blossoms lie 
Beneath the drifted leaves. 


Beside the garden walks 
Gay flowers burst into bloom ; 
While fairer buds with drooping lids 
Lie paling in the gloom. 
Within a tangled swamp 
Of cedars briar o’errun, 
A brook glides o’er the slimy stones, 
Where shoots the slantwise sun. 


And so our hearts and lives 
Are clogged with rank decay, 
Because we fail to find the good 
By tearing weeds away. 
Too often gaudy show 
Blunts our diviner sight, 
And ao our sluggish souls reflect 
But slantwise beams of light. 


+ > 
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THE BABY'S SHOE, 
A LITERALLY TRUE TALE OF PATAGONIA. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


—— 


I presuME most of my readers have heard of 
Patagonia, and of the Straits of Magellan ; but 
few, very few persons have really seen that coast, 
and land of utter desolation. Even among those 
“who go down to the sea in ships and do business 
in great waters,” there are comparatively very 
few who know more regarding this far southern 
locality than that Cape Horn is situated at its 
southern extremity, and that it is a disagreeable 
spot for navigators and mariners to pass in con- 
sequence of the stormy weather which prevails 
over the greatest portion of the year, and the 
intense cold that is experienced, except on rare 
occasions, even during the summer season. Mas- 
ters of vessels usually give Cape Horn a wide 
birth—steering far to the southward, where the 
wind is generally more steady, and where they 
are not so liable to be caught by heavy squalls 
off the highlands. It is but seldom that those 
who “double Cape Horn,” as it is termed in 
nautical parlance, even sight the curved summit 
ot the lofty rocks off Terra del Fuego, whence 
the appellation Cape Horn is derived, and those 
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see it only at a distaricé. At one period it was 
thought that ships bound to the Pacific Ocean 
would save time, and avoid tempestuous weather 
and rough seas, by going through the narrow 
straits of Magellan, and I believe some few ships 
did take this course ; but it was soon discovered 
that the navigation through the straits was 
tedious and fraught with humerous perils, on ac+ 
count of the fogs and variable currents which 
therein prevail, and the practice was discontinued, 
and of late years, so much of the commerce be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific is carried on by 
means of steamships, aided by the railroad across 
the Isthmus of Darien, that the voyages around 
the cape are much less frequently undertaken 
than they were a few years ago, and it is possi- 
ble, in the course of time, may be almost alto- 
gether discontinued, even by whalers. 

In the summer of 1845, H. M. ship Beagle, a 
government surveying schooner, which had been 
for years employed in the survey o° the coast of 
Patagonia and the Straits of Magellan, came in- 
to the port of Valparaiso, short of both officers 
and crew, many of whom had died, while othera 
had been invalided home. The lieutenant com- 
mander, Hall, was to replenish his crew by drake 
from any man-of-war he could find in Valparaiso, 
and to obtain the services of a few officers as 
volunteers, until the Beagle was reliexed by a 
ship sent out from England, and them on her 
way. He experienced no difficulty in either case. 
Sailors, and men-of-war men espe ially, are al- 
ways ready for a change from the daily monoto- 
ny of their lives—even though the change may 
promise to expose them to greater hardships, 
and there were plenty of young effi.ers eagerly 
desirous of serving for a few mont!is on boaad 
the surveying schooner. 

The writer of this present azticle was one of 
the volunteers on that occasion ; the summer had 
just begun— that is to say—it was the beginning 
of November, the summer season in the southern 
hemisphere—and it was not thought we should 
be called upon to suffer any very great hardships 
during the brief period our services would be 
required. 

We sailed for Terra ded Fuego, the large island 
southward of the American continent, between 
which and the mainland runs the far-fumed 
Straits of Magellan. Is is mot my purpose to 
give a scientific, or even a geographical account 
of the cruise, which, exeept to a few, would be 
tedious and uninteresting. Suffice it to say that 
one day the Beagle came to anchor in a deep 
inlet, midway through the straits, and officers 
and men all left the vessel for a run on shese, 
leaving only a sufficient number on board tacare 


properly for the vessel. The Patagonian tribes 
are not numerous, neither are they such a gigan- 
tic race as the records of earlier mariners pretend- 
ed. Lord Byron and Admiral Gambier report- 
ed on their return from Patagonia in the middle 
of the last century, that they had met with sav- 
ages ten feet in height, and one of these naviga- 
tors related how a chief who had been presented 
with a small mirror, was so astonished at seeing 
therein the reflection of his face, that he started 
with surprise, and knocked down, by the move- 
ment, twelve stout sailors, who chanced to be 
standing in a cluster near him! Still they are a 
tall, muscular people, perhaps on an average not 
less than six feet in stature, and consequently 
the tallest race of men in the world. We have 
frequently seen them, clad in their guanaco-skin 
mantles, and generally coming down to the shore 
on horseback—males and females; and have 
conversed with them by signs, and traded trifling 
articles with them for skins, and except that they 
are superior in stature, we found them to resem- 
ble in color and features the ordinary American 
Indian. But on the shore on which we had now 
landed, we saw no signs of inhabitants, and the 
soil appeared to be utterly unfit for the support 
of human beings. Desolate and gloomy as is 
the entire coast of Patagonia, this particular spot 
appeared to be the centre of the desolation of 
desolation! Gigantic rocks towered above our 
heads to the height of seven or eight hundred 
feet, overhanging the water, and threatening to 
fall at any moment and fill up the narrow chan- 
nel of the strait. These rocks are full of dark, 
deep, black caverns, worn by the constant mo- 
tion of the water, which rushed into them and 
receded with a terrific, howling, rushing sound, 
as if they were the veritable caves of Eolus—the 
abode of the winds—which were sent forth hence 
to do their mission, to desolate the sea-coast of 
distant shores, or to waft the sail of commerce to 
its destined haven. Huge seabirds, among the 
rest the gigantic albatross, had built their nests 
high up in the most inaccessible portions of these 
beetling cliffs, safe enough from the intrusion of 
their only enemy, man, and as nightfall ap- 
proached they wended their way homewards 
from sea in thousands, darkening the atmosphere 
with the shadow of their huge wings, and scream- 
ing discordantly, and filling the air with horrible 
and deafening sounds, which were echoed and 
re-echoed among the rocks and cliffs, and repeat- 
ed a thousand fold. Lazy, stately penguins 
marched solemnly to their nests in the rock, like 
a line of soldiers, after having spent the day in 
fishing on the reefs, and now and then a huge 
walrus, or some other species of seal, poked up 
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his tusked head at the mouth of the caves, with 
a frightful baying sound, appearing as if he were 
the demon guardian of the dark, gloomy abode. 
The spot was sublime in its fearful desolation. 
For a day or two—in the companionship of oth- 
ers—it was calculated to fill the mind with a not 
unpleasing feeling of awe; but to have resided 
here a month, a week, and alone, or with but 
one or two companions, without hope of rescue, 
we thought and said, would drive the unhappy 
creatures thus situated to insanity. We had 
wandered perhaps a mile from the shore, climb- 
ing gently all the way, occasionally discharging 
our fowling pieces at some incautious seabird, 
resting idly on the rocks, oftener, to listen to the 
terrific réverberations, as the noise of the report 
flew from rock to rock, from cavern to cavern, 
and seemed to roll along from peak to peak, 
echoing and re-echoing, until the atmosphere 
trembled with the concussions all around us; 
when suddenly, one of the party, somewhat in 
advance of his companions, uttered an ejacula- 
tion of surprise, which called us all to his side as 
quickly as possible. He held something in his 
hand. 

“ What is it? What prize have you discover- 
ed?” was asked, impatiently, by one and 
another. 

He held aloft by its string a shoe—a tiny ba- 
by’s shoe—such as might have been worn by an 
infant of two or three years old! Perhaps noth- 
ing else on earth could have occasioned such an 
outburst of exclamations of surprise and wonder, 
as the sight of such an object in such a place! 

How came it there? we asked one another 
more by looks than words. Then, one by one 
each took the shoe in his hand, handling it’rev- 
erentially, as if afraid it would disappear—as if 
each one doubted his own eyes. It was, indeed, 
a child’s shoe—a dainty little piece of workman- 
ship—made of puce-colored prunella—(I believe 
I am correct in the term)—thé glossy, soft mate- 
rial from which such articles are manufactured. 
It was not much worn, but the color was a little 
decomposed by exposure. But—good God of 
heaven! what child of that tender age could 
have been brought to this desolate spot? Unfit- 
ted to be the abode'of the severest anchorite the 
world ever saw. A spot on which Saint Kevin 
Would have gone mad ! 

Ifa child had been here, a woman had been 
here too! That idea seemed naturally to follow 
by a logical conclusion. Not a savage Indian, 
inured to hardships; but a delicate lady—such 
as one might imagine to be the mother of a child 
who should wear such ashoe as that! For there 
was not one amongst us who had not possessed 
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the shoe with an individuality—and decided from 
its appearance that it had once been worn by a 
pretty little girl, with light hair and wondering 
blue eyes, just able to toddle alone, and to be 
proud of its elegant pedal coverings, and desirous 
of attracting the attention of every one it saw to 
them. 

I recollect reading once, of the excitement 
caused amongst a party of rough gold diggers in 
California, in consequence of a woman’s shoe 
having been found by one of the number. How 
they danced, and sung, and offered wonderful 
sums in gold dust to the lucky finder, to obtain 
possession of the coveted treasure. How it call- 
ed up to the minds of those rough miners vis- 
ions of home and absent yet dearly loved ones 
they might never meet again, but for whom they 
were toiling in the midst of privations and hard- 
ships in a far distant land. But, I venture to 
say, that woman’s shoe never called up such 
yearning desires for home, such wonder as to its 
advent to this gloomy seat of desolation, such 
soulfelt pity for its once possessor, as did the 
finding of the infant’s shoe on the desert shores 
of Patagonia. 

“But where there isa shoe, there must be 
something else! Unless it dropped from the 
clouds !” 

Such was the conclusion we all arrived at. 
Robinson Crusoe found the print of a naked foot 
in the sand, and surmised that some human 
creature, savage or civilized, was near him; but 
finding no further evidence, believed that Satan 
had set the stamp to torment him. But his 
satanic majesty surely could have no motive in 
placing an infant’s shoe, of evident human man- 
ufacture, in this sterile, God-forsaken spot ! 

“Perhaps some unfortunate ship passing 
through the straits, had been wrecked here, and 
& passenger, or the captain’s wife and child, might 
have been on board 1’ 

“If so, where were they now? Where were 
the remnants of the wreck? What had become 
of those who had escaped and wandered here ? 
Were they still living, or had they perished by 
starvation, or gone mad with despair, and trurled 
themselves into the dark waters of the strait, or 
had they, happily, been rescued by some passing 
vessel? Whoever they were, whatever had be- 
come of them, how came this infant’s shoe to be 
left exposed in such a spot, and nothing else 
besides ?”” 

A general search was resolved upon, though 
if any shipwrecked persons were living on the 
coast, they must have wandered far away, or 
they must have heard the report of the guns, 
and knowing that they were fired by civilized 


beings, they would have joyfully made their ap- 
pearance. Fora long time the search resulted 
in finding no other evidences of humanity in this 
gloomy region. We were about to give up and 
to regard the mystery as inexplicable, when a 
prolonged shout from a sailor, who had ventured 
by himself to climb a slippery rock which had 
led him to a fissure on its opposite side, attracted 
our attention. We shouted in reply, and as 
quickly as possible made our way towards him. 
It was no easy task for a while, until we found 
that if we had gone a little further on, we should 
have come to a ledge of rock, over which we 
could have passed with comparative ease. 

The sailor had discovered two skeletons! The 
bones were bleached as white as snow, but they 
were evidently male skeletons, and those of tall, 
large-framed men. A few—very few—shreds of 
coarse cloth and canvass were found near, ad- 
hering to the rocks. The clothing had been torn 
from the bodies of the sufferers by the carrion 
birds, doubtless, and the greater portion carried 
away by the wind, while the flesh had been pick- 
ed clean from the bones, by the same vile crea- 
tures! This discovery urged us to proceed fur- 
ther, though from the appearance of the skeletons 
they must have lain thus exposed to the elements 
for years, at least. 

Tn a short time our search was rewarded by 
the discovery of a cleft in the rocks, which might 
have served for a shelter from the inclemency of 
the weather. A few pieces of plank scattered 
around, satisfied us that human beings had once 
dwelt on the spot, and we entered the cavern. 
Hanging to the side of the rock within, were 
several articles of female attire, and a heavy, 
coarse, pilot jacket. Near these lay a sea-boat, 
very much worn. It was so dark within, that 
we could scarcely see, and night was coming on. 
We therefore returned to the ship, and the next 
morning renewed our search, provided with 
matches, lanterns and torches. We again visit- 
ed the spot and entered the cavern. After strik- 
ing a light we discovered several articles of cab- 
in furniture, much broken and worn. A table 
stood at the far end, and on it lay, open at the 
gospel of Saint Matthew, a Bible of the descrip- 
tion issued by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, printed in 1807. Several other books, 
an epitome of navigation, Johnson’s Dictionary, 
Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling, and a chiild’s prim- 
er—all old and worn, the latter printed in Liv- 
erpool, in 1806. 

Stowed near by were three or four provision 
casks, marked T. 8S. K.—all empty! But on 
the opposite side was another cask still, contain- 
ing several pieces of seal’s blubber, perfectly hard 


and dry. All this was sadly suggestive! A 
party of shipwrecked persons had evidently been 
here, and had resided here for a long time; or 
why were at least four casks of provisions, each 
eapable of containing two hundred weight, found 
here—empty? How many in number had been 
the unfortunates, we as yet could not say. We 
had seen but two skeletons. 

. “ Hillo, there !” was shouted by a lieutenant, 
who had quitted the cavern a few moments be- 
fore. We answered the shout, and proceeded to 
the spot from whence it came. 

He had lighted upon another cavern, or in- 
denture in the rocks, which had been and still 
was partially boarded over by ship's timbers. 
Here there were signs of a greater attempt at 
comfort. A handsome Pembroke table occupied 
the centre, and on it lay a Church of England 
prayer-book, a volume of Cowper’s poems, and 
a lady’s work-box. ‘Two glasses also stood on 


the table, and in a sea-chest were several articles 
of female clothing of a better quality than those 


in the other cave. The clothing was marked 
G. B. We looked at the imprint of the books. 
They were all of the same old date. All printed 
at the beginning of the century ! 

We felt satisfied that there must be other skel- 
etons, unless all had died earlier than the two 


men whose remains had been found, and had 
been interred by them who left no one to per- 
form the last sad office for themselves! A fur- 
ther search revealed an inner cavern, or rather 
an inner room, the rock answering for the sides, 


and the top carefully boarded over. Here was a 
smaller table, and three stools such as are some- 


times used on board ship. In brackets on the 
wall hung a ship’s musket, a cutlass, and a large 
Spyglass, and in one corner was a bed of canvass 
(pieces of ship’s sails), on which lay, in a crouch- 
ing posture, a female skeleton, clothed in woolen 
garments, still perfectly whole; and scattered 
around were numerous trinkets, and smaller 
articles of clothing. 

We quitted the cavern sick at heart, and pro- 
ceeded to search yet further. Not far distant we 
found another indentation in the rock, in which 
were several pans and kettles, rusty and eaten 
with age and the action of the elements, and the 
base of the rock still showed marks of having 
been submitted to the action of fire. There was 
no wood on this desolate coast; but pieces of 
broken and charred furniture lying around, ac- 
counted for the scarcity of furniture in the cay- 
erns, and showed that one by one, everything 
except what was actually indispensable, had 
been burnt to supply warmth and fire for cook- 
img purposes. Perhaps these last would lave 
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gone too; but death stepped in, and rendered 
fire no longer necessary ! 

After consultation, it was resolved to gather 
together the three skeletons, and after finding a 
fitting spot—if such were possible—to inter them 
decently, and to remove the best preserved arti- 
cles found, to the ship. The contents of the sea- 
chest were closely examined, in hopes of finding 
some better clue to the unfortunate victims’ 
names, or that of the ship from which they came ; 
but nothing was discovered, though the search 
brought to light a quantity of imfant’s clothing, 
and a child’s rattle, and a necklace of coral beads. 
In the volume of Cowper’s poems, was written 


on the fly leaf, “To Mary, from Jane Bruce, 


Christmas Day, 1804.” 

After a long search we discovered a small 
patch of shallow, sandy soil, on which we de- 
termined to dig the graves; but we found that 
already this spot had been chosen for a burying- 


ground. Some curious piles of stones and pieces 


of rock attracted our notice, and we found upon 
examination, that they had been thus placed as 
headstones over the graves of those of the unfor- 
tunate party who had died while there were still 
left others to bury them out of sight. All were 
marked with the initials of those who lay buried 


beneath, but at this distant date, I have forgotten 
the initials, though I noted them down at the 


time. Furthest of all, standing alone, was a 
smaller pile, more tastily disposed, and sheltered 
by the rocks from the rude winds. On the top 
was a heap of baby toys, arranged in order, and 
a vase of cut-glass—empty—but which had prob- 


ably once contained some memento of the infant 


who lay beneath. For this was the tomb of the 
child whose little shoe had led to the sad discov- 
ery, and it had evidently died while the mother, 
whose skeleton we had found in the interior cav- 
ern, was still able to ornament the grave, and 
probably to come and weep over it every day. 

We buried the two male skeletons in one shal- 
low grave ; that of the woman and mother side 
by side with that of the child, and there in that 
far distant spot, in that bleak, inhospiiable, deso- 
late région they will rest in peace, probubly nev- 
er again re-visited by human beings, till the 
graves of earth shall give up their dead ! 

The relics we had found were taken on board 
the Beagle, and the greater portion were carried 
to England by Lieutenant Commander Hall, 
but the child’s shoe was purchased of the sailor 
who found it, by an officer, who said he should 
always keep it as a memento of the sad discovery 
of the fate of those hapless beings. Probably 
the shoe had fallen from the infant’s foot while 
being carried in the arms of its father or mother, 


or one of the crew, and had been left unheeded 
when it fell. 

It is a sad thing to reflect upon—these poor 
creatures thas left to perish slowly on this desert 
coast, with no hope of rescue. A sad thing to 
reflect upon, the mother watching over the dying 
infant; then carrying it to its bleak, shallow 
grave, and weeping over it, as she arranged the 
rocks and the toys with which the babe had so 
often played. A sad thing to think of the party, 
watching day by day, hoping against hope, for 
the rescue that never came, and at last, when all 
their provision was gone, and nearly all their 
means of procuring warmth were expended, sub- 
sisting for a while on seal’s blabber, until at last 
they died one by one of starvation and cold! 


But saddest of all must have been the fate of 


those who survived the rest. The poor woman 
who died alone in the cavern, crouching her 
limbs together for warmth, and the men, who 
had probably gone to take a last look to see if 
some ship were not coming, on board of which 


they might yet escape and be rescued from death, 


and falling to the earth in weakness ere they 
eached their rude shelter, and thus exposed to 
the cold, pitiless elements yielded up their breath ! 
Several years after, I heard that Lieutenant Hall, 
on his return to England, had made diligent in- 
quiry in hopes of learning the name of some ship 


that had sailed to that distant coast, and never 


since been heard of, that he might gain some 
clue to the names of those on board, and let their 
friends know their unhappy fate. But all that 
he could learn was that two ships—the Laurel 
and the Sappho, had sailed from Liverpool, both 


in 1809, for Valparaiso, and had never arrived 


there, and that the captains’ names were Dobson 


and Williams. This was all. The owners of 
the ships were dead. Nobody knew anything of 
the crews or passengers. Perhaps their friends 
were all dead long ago, or those who still lived 
had been so young at the time, that they had 
forgotten them. A.report was published in the 
newspapers, and it was surmised that one or 
both of those ships tried to pass through the 
Straits of Magellan, and had got on shore ; that 
the crew and passengers had escaped to the 
rocks and carried thither such provisions and 
farniture as they could, and thus lived until their 
provisions were gone and they had died of star- 
vation, and the vessel or vessels had been broken 
up or burnt by the natives for the sake of the 
iron, which the Patagonians have some simple, 
rude means of fashioning into weapons and other 
articles adapted to their own wants. They have 
abundance of iron amongst them which must 
have been procured in this way, but they will 
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never explain how they became possessed of 
it. 

The Patagonian savages are not a cruel race, 
and it is likely that they never discovered the 
ship, until all belonging to her had died, or they 
would have rescued them and cared for them in 
their rude way, as they have often done to others 
in similar circumstances ; and it is probable that 
when they did discover the wreck, finding no one 
on board, they had never taken the trouble to 
search the shore—a mile inland, where we had 


found the remains of the unfortunate passengers 


and crew. 


THE NEST BUILDING APE. 


Tts head is bald and shining black, though that 
of its young is white, It ditfers from the gorilla 


in being smaller, milder, far more docile, less 
strong, and in the singular habit of building for 
itselr a nest or shelter of leaves amid the higher 
branches of trees. I have watched, at different 
times, this ape retiring to its rest at night, and 
have seen it climb up to its house and seat itself 
comfortably on the projecting branch, with its 


head in the dome of the roof and its arm about 


the tree. The shelter is made of leaves com- 
pactly laid together, so as easily to shed rain. 
‘The br hes are fi d tothe trank of the 
tree with vines, in which these forests greatly 
abound. The roof is generally from six to eight 
feet in its greatest diameter, and has the exact 
shape of an extended umbrella. There are most- 


ly two of these shelters in adjoining trees, from 


which I concladed that male and female live 
together all the year. The young probably stay 
with the parents till old enough to build nests of 
their own. The ingenuity and intelligence shown 
in this contrivance always struck me as some- 
thing quite marvellous. [tis certainly something 
which the gorilla is not at all capable of.—Nat- 


ural History of Peru. 
INTERESTING DISCOVERIES. 


Professor Guyot of Princeton, New Jersey, has 
devoted his summer vacations, since 1840, to the 
study of the great Apalachian mountain system 
of North America. As the result of his explora- 
tions, it appears now clear that the highest part 
of the Apalachian range is in the conterminous 
regions of North Curolina, South Curolina, 
Georgia, and Tennessee. Of the White Moan- 
tains in New Hampshire the highest peaks are 
Mount Washington, 6278 feet, and Mount 
Adams, 5794 feet. In the southern part of the 
range just nemed, Professor Guyot has found 
twenty-eight peaks that overtop Mount Wash- 
ington, besides thirty-seven others that overtop 
Mount Adams. f the peaks that overtop 
Mount Washington, thirteen are in a line about 
nine miles long, forming part of the chain called 
the Black Mountains. The highest of these, 
Mitchell’s Peak, is 6707 feet. 


HOPE IN LOVE. 
Flora’s choice Buttons of a mingled dye 
Is hope—even in the depths of misery.—Browug. 


“THE LOVES OF THE POETS.” 
Inscribed to a lady, of Mrs. Jame- 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


There was a time when earth was young, 
And fresh and fair the hearts of men ; 
When answering chords responsive rung 
To strains of him who sweetly sung 
Of love, of hope, of faith—and when 
The name of poet was the sign 
Of intellect almost divine! 


Ah, well we say, such times there were: 
Full sadly, that they are no more! 

Our sluggish blood denies to stir 
At poet-songs from days of yore. 

The age is brazen—dark the time ; 

Nor minstrel’s note, nor poet’s rhyme, 
Soul-light from darkness can restore! 


And dreaming thus, we think of those— 

The bards of earlier, brighter days 
(Lives flowing as the streamlet flows, 

So gently, in life's tranquil ways!) 
Who lived, and loved, and sang, like him 
Who fills life’s goblet to the brim, 

And glories in its reddening rays! 


0, hope we yet our hands may cull 
Some flowerets from our barren track ; 
That music of the past may lull 
Our souls to poesy, and full 
Its strains melodious echo back ; 
That Beauty still may haunt the earth, 
More witching from her second birth! 


> 


FENWICK HALL, 
AN INCIDENT OF THE PRINCE'S VISIT. 


BY F. A. SEDGLEY. 

A sLiGuT summer shower was falling in the 
afternoon of a very lovely day. The sun did not 
even veil itself in clouds, but the golden-tinted 
drops came down brightly, as if turned from a 
golden ewer. A very young girl was running 
_ up the clean, trim gravel walk of a country gar- 
den, her pale blue dress deepened to a darker 
tint by the raindrops. A carriage was passing at 
the time; and a youthful face looked forth from 
the window, just as the young girl turned at the 
sound of the wheels. , 

The occupant of the carriage thought that this 
was the very loveliest face he had ever seen. It 
was neither pale nor delicate, but had a sunny 
flush and a brown hue, that told of out-of-door 
habits. One little tanned hand helda pitcher of 
water—doubtless dipped from the pretty stream 
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that ran close to the garden wall. The carriage 
stopped. 

“ Young lady, one draught from your pitcher, 
if you please,” said a manly voice, rather loud, 
but pleasant in its tones. The girl stepped down 
to the gate, regardless of the plashing drops that 
wet her brown hair and glittered on her brown 
cheek, and held up the transparent glass pitcher. 
The water was cold as ice, and it took the young 
man a long time to drink it, he, all the while, 
gazing into the starry eyes before him. 

“ Mama says it is not good manners to look at 
anybody when you are drinking,” said a child- 
ish voice, close to the carriage. The lesson was 
from a little girl, not more than five years old, 
evidently the sister of the pretty water-bearer. 
The gentleman blushed scarlet, and the young 
girl said, sofily : 

“Hush, Alice! you are transgressing good 
manners yourself, when you speak so to a 
stranger » 

Just then, the rain poured down in torrents 
from a passing cloud; and the lady caught up 
the child and ran to the house, leaving the pre- 
cious pitcher in the hands of the stranger. He was 
about to alight and return it, when an elderly 
gentleman in black, and looking like aclergyman, 
came down the walk, and invited him to stay 
until the storm was over. 

It was too great a temptation to resist. The 
host pointed out to the servant the way to the 
stable, and, under a capacious umbrella, the 
guest was ushered to the door of a pretty English 
cottage, half-hidden by woodbine and honey- 
suckle. A sweet, pale woman was reading by 
the window. Two boys were apparently study- 
ing, at a desk at the farthest corner of the large 
room, and an aged couple, man and wife, sat 
together-in quaint, old-fashioned arm-chairs, near 
a grate that held a few red coals, although it was 
summer time. 

The stranger announced himself as Sir John 
Fenwick ; and received in return, the informa- 
tion that his host was a clergyman, and an in- 
troduction to his aged parents, his wife and 
children, The rain continuing, Sir John was 
easily persuaded to remain to tea; and, on that 
day, was laid the foundation of a love between 
the young baronet and sweet Carrie Seymour, 
that ended in a speedy marriage. The honey- 
moon was spent in Paris—a new sphere for the 
young and inexperienced bride. The pair then 
retired to Fenwick Hall, where Carrie’s good 
sense, fine education, amiable disposition and 
refined manners riveted the love which her beauty 
had awakened. 

Sir John had two sisters, however, to whom 


all these qualities did not compensate for the 
bride’s want of wealth and family inflaence. 
They were invariably attempting to disparage 
her before her husband ; and the invariable sweet- 
ness with which she received their slights and 
inuendoes, did not render them less bitter in their 
dislike of her. Unfortunately, they were likely 
to be permanent guests at Fenwick Hall, since 
they had arrived at an age in which their chances 
for marriage were perceptibly decreasing ; Miss 
Fenwick being nearly forty and Miss Euphemia 
certainly thirty-five. They worshipped their 
brother, more because he was now the head of 
their house, than on account of any deep per- 
sonal affection; for, of that, they seemed in- 
capable. 

They contrived to throw the only cloud over 
Carrie that ever had disturbed her happiness. 
When her son was born, they seemed coldly in- 
different to the event; never noticing the little 
stranger, nor speaking of it in acknowledgment 
of its being the heir of Fenwick. Not all the 
winning sweetness of the boy, who inherited the 
disposition of his mother, could have any effect 
upon the two aunts, who sometimes administered 
severe reproofs, and sometimes ignored his ex- 
istence altogether. In either case, he was al- 
ways admonished by his mother to appear per- 
fectly unconscious of any intention on their part 
to affront or mortify. 

Carrie and her son had been absent for sev- 
eral days, visiting a friend; and, in the mean- 
time, Miss Fenwick and her sister had left no 
stone unturned, to prejudice Sir John against 
his wife. Finding this a more difficult task than 
they had anticipated, they invented a story so 
horrible, that it changed the whole current of 
his feelings toward her. They both declared 
that Carrie had confessed to them that the child 
whom he had believed to be his own, was that of 
another ; a foreigner, whom Carrie had known 
while in Paris. 

Foolishly believing this story, not considering 
the utter improbability of a confession like this, 
Sir John’s rage was beyond all bounds. He 
swore to expel her from his house, and that her 
son should be banished with her. So great was 
his grief and passion, so deep his mortification, 
that Miss Euphemia earnestly entreated her sister 
to undeceive him. 

“Fool!” exclaimed the elder, “would you 
have me undo the only plot which has ever had 
effect upon him?” 

“Bat your conscience, sister!” rejoined the 
younger. 

“Bah! where were our consciences when we 
devised the tale? No, my dear, conscientious 
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sister, I see our advantage too well, to be turned 
aside from a scheme already so successful.” 
Euphemia, as the weaker spirit, yielded to the 
stronger ; and Miss Fenwick took care that her 
brother should not be disabused of any impres- 
sion he had received from her. Meantime, Lady 
Fenwick was journeying homeward in her own 
carriage ; and anticipating, with joy, the mo- 
ment that was to unite her to a husband whom 
she adored. Her son was now fifteen years old; 


a noble boy, of whom the family might well have .- 


been proud. They arrived at dusk, and were 
astonished at finding no one to receive them. 
There were lights in various parts of the house, 
but all was silent. The servants who accom- 
panied them were forced to find a back entrance, 
and admitted their lady through a side door, of 
which they found a key. 

Trembling lest her husband were ill, Lady 
Fenwick ascended the stairs that led to his room, 
followed by her son. She tried to open the door. 
It was locked ; but ina moment, Sir John ap- 
peared. The affectionate wife sprang to his arms, 
forgetting her strange reception in the joy of 
seeing him. He thrust her from him, with a 
word, whose bitter reproach stung her to the soul. 
Was her husband intoxicated or insane? In her 
heart, she believed that one of these calamities 
had come to her happy home—for happy it had 
been, notwithstanding the treatment she had re- 
ceived from the sisters. So long as her husband’s 
affections never wavered, she could bear all 
things calmly. 

But what a web of evil she saw had been 
woven around her, when he sternly told her that 
she and her son must leave Fenwick Hall im- 
mediately—that only one night more, could they 
remain under a roof she had so dishonored. 
In vain she pleaded her innocence ; he was in- 
exorable, without giving her the poor compensa- 
tion of letting her know who were her accusers. 

Heart-broken, the poor banished wife wandered 
from the place where she had spent so many 
happy hours. She and her son lived in poverty 
and seclusion, for a year or two, in England: 
but hearing that one of her father’s relatives was 
settled in America, she sent her son to him. 
Her parents were dead—all indeed, save the sis- 
ter, Alice, and she was far away—a happier bride 
than Lady Fenwick ; poor, but content. She 
knew that her mortal hours were nearly over ; 
and she felt that she could not die unless she 
knew that her son was protected. He little 
dreamed how near she was to the end of her pil 
grimage ; and he tried to cheer her with bright 
hopes of the future, when he would return and 
carry her back toa pleasant home in the Western 
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world. Alas! she lingered but to read his first 
fond letter ; and then, strangers’ hands closed the 
eyes of the beautiful and unfortunate Lady 
Fenwick. 

John Fenwick had found his relative, who was 
a Texan farmer. He was received kindly, and 
placed in a lawyer’s office; his education ren- 
dering him a desirable student to the somewhat 
illiterate pettifogger, who was the only exponent 
of the law within a circuit of ten miles. Grow- 
ing sick of a situation so little suited to him, he 
took the opportunity that offered him, of taking 
the editorship of a Western newspaper. 

It is not to be supposed that John Fenwick 
rested quietly under the remembrance of his 
mother’s wrongs and his own. To the British 
consul at Chicago he confided the story; a 
story full of absorbing interest, for the heir of 
Fenwick Hall was missing, and the inheritance 
was now without a master. 

Lonely and unhappy had been the life led by 
the master of Fenwick, since the departure of 
his wife and son. Unknown to the sisters, he 
had endeavored to find their refuge; for often 
and often, his heart had refused to believe in the 
guilt he had so rashly taken upon trust. Often 
when the two evil women were holding high 
court in his domains, queening it over all, the 
thought came to him that perhaps the story was 
an invention of their own, for selfish purposes. 
As well could he credit this, as that his wife— 
she whom he had thought 


“Chaste as the icicle 
That glitters on the top of Dian’s temple,” 

should have been false to him. Often he waked 
from troubled dreams, resolving to go to the end 
of the world, if need be, to find his injured vic- 
tims—but some word from those who closely 
watched his moods, and knew well when he had 
been meditating such a step, would embitter the 
whole current of his thoughts anew. 

Miss Fenwick died suddenly, and “made no 
sign.” She had been the master-spirit in this 
iniquitous plot. Had it not been for her, Eu- 
phemia would have done rightly and atoned for 
her wickedness by confession. Now she was free, 
bat she dreaded to encounter his just rage. So 
year after year went by, until, at last, she gather- 
ed courage to make the development. 

It was too late. Already the lamp of life quiv- 
ered in the socket, with Sir John. Already the 
golden bowl was breaking. When Euphemia 
crawled feebly to his bedside and, on her trem- 
bling knees, fultered out her confession, perhaps 
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it was fortunate for her that the dull ear could 
but faintly comprehend the truth. 

“Who talks of Carrie and her child?” he 
asked, petulantly. “I am going now to fetch 
them home. Order the carriage, quick!” And 
with these words, he gave up the life that had 
been thus poisoned at the very root. Euphemia 
clasped the pale hands to her heart, and shrieked 
for one word of forgiveness from the lips that 
would utter it never again. 

The desolate old woman went back to her 
apartment, but not to die. She was destined to 
wear on a feeble, sickly life, but joyfully to meet 
the reward of her late penitence. Months passed 
away, and then, on one of England’s brightest, 
sunniest mornings, when the merry bells were 
announcing the return of the youthful Prince of 
Wales, John Fenwick quietly took his station at 
the Hall, amidst the glad smiles and tears of the 
rejoicing tenantry, who remembered his child- 
hood and his mother’s goodness, and had sym- 
pathized most truly with their wrongs. And 
thus it was, that the 

“ Dark was made light 
And the wrong made right.” 

The British consul had made known to the 
gallant young prince the story of John Fen- 
wick —had introduced him to his royal highness ; 
and the fleet that went to England with the 
prince, bore the new baronet also. It was worth 
all the trouble of the royal visitor to our shores, 
to have this one great wrong so speedily and 
effectually righted. God save the prince! and 
make his future reign a succession of noble deeds. 


“PUT OUT.” 

A few nights since, a young gentleman of 
Hartford was returning home on the night ex- 
press. Most of the passengers were sleeping ; 
and, half awake and half asleep, he leaned back 
in his seat, and serenely contemplated a sputter 
ing candle ‘burning low in its socket, just over the 
heads of two young ladies peacefully slumbering 
in their seats. He gazed dreamily, and un- 
consciously sank into dreamland. Suddenly a 
flash of light startled him. He jumped from 
his seat to find that the last bit of the candle 
had dropped from its socket into the lap of one 
the young ladies, and her light travelling dress 
was in flames. He dress very 
promptly and energetically—rather boldly for a 
stranger and an unmarried young gentleman— 
and instantly extinguished the flames. She 
awoke with a little scream and a great start ; but 
did she thank him warmly for saving her from 
the flames? Nota bit of it. But, under a con- 
fused misapprehension of the facts, she seemed to 
have the idea that he had produced the confla- 
gration. The young gentleman, seeing that both 
the lady and the fire were “put out,” withdrew. 


Every creature — its capacity, running 
in the road of instinct " 
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[omrermat.] 
MY KEEPSAKES. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


I take my “ ‘count of stock ” to-day, 
The year is almost done ; 

Just what I have I must bring out— 
My treasures one by one. 


A letter full of faded flowers, 
A lock of soft brown hair, 

A knot of fringe from off a shawl 
That—some one used to wear. 


A sleeve-button as white as pearl, 
A little shattered rose, 

That some one kissed in years gone by— 
(How cold the May wind blows!) 


Two worsted stockings soft and white, 
And 0, so very small; 

He used to wear them (miracle!) 
And he so big and tall! 


His mother gave them me, one night, 
Bidding me keep them—till 

There were a pair of baby-feet 
The dainty things to fill! 


A little slender ring of gold, 
Touched by a bit of pearl; 

I wore it when my heart was fresh— 
When I was but a girl. 


( Was ever May so cold as this? 

I shudder through and through!) 
I used to say the ring was like 

A sunbeam tipped with dew. 


A tiny pebble, dark and bard, 
Caught from a meadow brook ; 

A pencil rough and poorly cut, 
And now a Christmas book, 


With just one precious finger-print 
Stamped on its title-page ; ‘ 
Til close it up forevermore— 
Reason must come with age. 
And this is all, my new-made lord! 
But no, [ cannot lie; 
The portrait in my bosom hide— 
O, pass this treasure by! 


A CHANCE SHOT. 


BY MAJOR F. C. HUNTER. 


I wave been a traveller in myday. In the 
course of my peregrinations, I have encountered 
my share of adventure. The following narrative 
possesses at least the merit of truthfulness; and 
contributes toward the verity of the trite adage 
that truth is oftentimes stranger than fiction. 

“ Gott en himmel! 


Vot ish it?” 
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“Help, then! Ah, help!” 

“ Votsh ter matter ?” 

“Help! Don’t, Jaque—don’t! In God’s 
name, don’t murder me. I will—I will. You 
shall know all—” 

A heavy fall succeeded this earnest supplica- 
tion, and the door of a room somewhere below 
stairs was rudely thrust open, apparently, as the 
Dutchman in his broken language repeated the 
earnest inquiry : 

“ Votsh ter drubble?” 

I had been journeying in the Western country 
several weeks, during the fall of 183—, and was 
now bound homeward “by stage,” through 
Southern Ohio. The accommodations en route 
there for travellers at that period, were very in- 
different, and a decent log shanty on the road, 
in which a meal or a comfortable night’s lodging 
could be obtained, was the exception to the rule 
of vile “entertainment ” accorded in that region 
to man or beast. 

On this occasion, I was greatly fatigued—after 
having been jolted over a “corduroy” road up- 
wards of fifteen long hours—and right glad was I 
to halt at the door of the cabin where the public 
wagon drew up, at a late hour, for the night. 
My single compagnon-de-voyage was the Dutch- 
man already alluded to, who was bound to Pitts- 
burg, and who had joined me only two days 
before. 

We were ushered into the rude building in al- 

most total darkness. Over the low doorway, ap- 
peared the somewhat dignified title of “ Western 
Reserve Inn.” It was the only habitation—pub- 
lic or private—then extant, for several miles dis- 
tance, and a miserable hovel it proved. The 
jaded horses were tethered and turned loose to 
forage in the wood hard by, and after swallowing 
a cold corn-cake, a bit of jerked venison, and a 
draught of whiskey and water—the best fare af- 
forded at the Western Reserve Inn—I rose to 
retire. 
The landlord, or keeper of the house, was a 
forbidding looking wretch, with a huge, coarse 
beard, that covered the greater part of his face ; 
tall, thick-set, and muscular, and of a most sulky 
and uncharitable demeanor. Matters had plain- 
ly gone awry with him, recently, in some way, 
and he was evidently in excessive ill humor at 
the result. I turned and inquired the direction 
to my lodging-room, and was pointed grufily by 
the coarse inn-keeper, “ Up there !” 

1 looked attentively toward the point indicated 
by the motion of the surly wretch to whom I ad- 
dressed myself, but, for the life of me, I could 
discover no apparent means of egress from the 
low-walled apartment where we stood, and which 


seemed to serve the quintuple purposes of recep- 
tion room, parlor, business-office, supper-hall and 
bar-room. 

“ Up—where?” I asked. 

“Up, whar,” rejoined my dark-visaged host, 
in asharp tone. “ W’y, up stairs, 0’ course.” 

I looked, again, and carefully, on all sides of 
the room—which, by the way, was but dimly 
lighted by the glimmer from a low-burning tallow 
candle—but I could see no stairs, no door, no 
opening whatever. Perplexed, I said, civilly : 

“ Which way ?” 

“Through the door, stupid!” responded my 
black-bearded host, again pointing across the 
apartment—“ yender.” 

I seized my travelling bag, and crossing the 
room, I felt for “the door” which I could not 
see. As I passed my hand along the rough par- 
tition a moment afterwards, a sort of panel yield- 
ed to the pressure of my palm, and I discovered 
@ very narrow opening, at the foot of a very nar- 
row stairway, through which and over which I 
stumbled in the darkness, upward, to the only 
bed room in the Western Reserve Inn. Shortly 
afterwards, my Dutch travelling companion came 
up, blandering and scolding, over the same tor- 
tuous way; and stretching ourselves upon the 
rough floor, ma/gre the outrageous discomforts of 
the place, we were quickly in dreamland. 

It might have been an hour afterwards, it 
might have been three hours—for, amid our 
heavy weariness, we certainly took no note of 
passing time—when I was startled by the shout- 
ing of my Dutch neighbor, who was floundering 
about the room, and earnestly demanding : 

ish it?” 

Then succeeded a brief but sharp struggle, and 
then the cry of a female voice for “ help, help !”” 

Now, physically speaking, I am not a strong 
man ; and, certes, 1 am not a brave one. But, if 
there be any cause which can incite in me a dis- 
play of the little measure of strength I possess, 
or which will excite a practical application ot my 
lesser valor, it is the wail ofa woman in jeopardy. 

I should already have stated that during the 
discussion of our brief evening meal, just before 
retiring, a female came from without into the 
apartment where we sat. Sharp glances were 
exchanged between her and the inn-keeper, as 
she passed through the room, as if there was, or 
had been, a variance between them. I did not 
observe whither she went, but I could not fail to 
notice that she was unusually fair. She might 
have seen three or four-and-twenty summers, per- 
haps—but, in her time, she had evidently lived 
far more than this! There was in her air an un- 


pleasant abandon, and a decided recklessness per- 
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vaded her whole appearance. Yet she was beau- 
tiful in form and classic in feature. She looked 
at the two strangers hurriedly as she passed, and 
disappeared, leaving an unhappy impression up- 
on the mind of an observer—an impression in- 
tuitively coupled with the suspicion that one so 
fair, so graceful, so attractive, had been born and 
reared for higher and nobler purposes in life than 
such as appertained to her present position in 
that isolated hut—in that far-off wilderness—the 
surroundings of which all too plainly told theirown 
sad tale, at least, to the vision of a cosmopolitan. 

She was tall, with a fine carriege, and her face 
was exceedingly handsome. Her form was full 
and voluptuous, and her dark, piercing eye was 
ardently expressive. Her air was somewhat im- 
perious, and she appeared like one whose will it 
would not be very easy or safe to thwart; and 
yet, though she was then visible but for a mo- 
ment, the beholder would declare, at sight, that 
she was, or at an earlier period of life might have 
been, an exceedingly lovable and loving woman. 

My Dutch fellow-lodger yelled, “ votsh ter mat- 
ter?” and the woman’s cry for “help, then!” 
followed. I sprang from the floor, but all was 
close, pitchy darkness. 

“ What’s the trouble?” I asked, quickly. 

“Fore Gott, I dink itsh murter!” suggested 
my companion.” ‘“ Vare’s ter stheps®’”’ and in 
our hurried groping to find the stairway, we 
stooped to feel for the opening, and coming into 
sudden contact—head to head—my Dutch friend 
sprawled face foremost down the crazy steps, as 
much to his own terror, as, under other circum- 
stances, his unexpected exodus would have been 
to my merriment. Though he was evidently 
most desperately frightened, both by the fall as 
well as at the disturbance going on below, yet he 
was fortunately unhurt, and was already on his 
feet, as I sprang down the stairs, and stood, pis- 
tol in hand, beside him. 

We had no idea of the location of the rooms 
below. We found the office, or general room, 
vacant, but through the ‘crevices of the rough 
partition beyond, a faint light could be seen, and 
thither we instantly pushed our way. A swing- 
ing door gave way to pressure, and we bolted in 
to witness a fearful sight. 

A straw bed occupied the further corner of this 
small apartment, a deal table stood near the wall 
upon one side, and two or three rough pine stools, 
overset in the melee, were scattered about. A 
frightful struggle had occurred there within a 
few minutes previous. A woman lay upon her 
side, covered with blood and wounds, and, as we 
rushed in, a loud curse from the lips of the rough- 
featured inn-keeper satisfied us that he was the 


author of the evident murder that had been 
consummated ! 

The monster stood over the woman’s prostrate 
body, madly brandishing in one hand a knife— 
as we entered—but, instantly, with the other he 
dashed down the candle, thus extinguishing the 
light, and rushed by us to the door. At this des- 
perate moment, I turned the muzzle of my pistol 
upon the fleeing wretch—unconscious almost of 
the act—and fired, as he dashed out. A sharp ex- 
clamation escaped him, and we could distinctly 
hear that he staggered, limped away, across the 
larger room, to the outer door, whence he crept 
slowly away. The precise effect of this chance 
shot we had no means of determining, at the mo- 
ment, but we were quickly satisfied that we were 
ridded of the presence of the villain who had so 
alarmed us, and who had so wilfully and brutally 
assaulted a defenceless woman. 

“Town mit ’im!” shouted my Dutch friend, 
valiantly, after the discharge of my pistol. And 
as he heard the sharp cry of pain from the re- 
treating ruffian’s lips, he repeated—‘“ Town mit 
ter teyfle’s pird! Dat’s ish vrow—eesh kilt ’er 
all der peeses! Zhoot ’im ag’in! Town mit 
ter prute 

But the assajlant had fled from the scene of his 
rashness and guilt. 

“ Strike a light, Von,” I said, hurriedly, to my 
companion, as soon as I recovered breath. 

“ Vare be yer?” he answered, amid the black- 
ness. 

“ Here, here. Find the candle, on the floor.” 

“T’ave ’im,” he responded. ‘“‘ Vare’s ter 
madge ” 

“Match? here,” and I drew one from my 
pocket. And, in an instant afterwards, by the 
dull flare of the tallow candle, we commenced to 
examine the result of that frightful struggle which 
had just occurred, amid the night stillness, in 
that far off, dreary log cabin! 

The woman lay in a loose robe upon her side, 
her body resting across the rough bed, over the 
side of which, upon the rude floor (for there was 
no bedstead), her head reclined. Her fair white 
neck and bosom were bared, and there were dis- 
colored marks upon her throat, as if the attempt 
had been made to strangle her, in the midst of 
the conflict. Her neck and shoulders were dis- 
figured with severe cuts, the rich dark massy hair 
hung dishevelled over her deadly pale face, and 
her left arm and both hands were gashed, as if 
she had defended her body, or grasped the knife, 
in her desperation, as it fell ruthlessly upon her 
form, jnflicting the murderous wounds from 
which the blood oozed freely, saturating the bed- 


ding, or clotting in pools upon the floor. 
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“Mine Gott!” exclaimed my friend, as he 
turned the dim light upon the woman’s prostrate 
form; mine Gott, vot a teyfle’s imp ish dat 
vellow !” 

“A fiend!” I muttered, in reply. 

“ He ’ish kilt ’er tead !” said Von. 

“Is she gone—quite gone?” I queried, plac- 
ing my hand upon her cold wrist. 

“Coan?” responded Von, “Tead as dunder. 
Itsh ish vrow.” 

“ This is dreadful, indeed,” I added. 

“ Zee, zee,” continued Von, excitedly ; “ tere’s 
no pleetin’, now—und ’er ’artsh tun peatin’, doo.” 

I looked again, and the fair form of that come- 
ly girl—the wife or companion of our cruel host 
—lay stark and cold at our feet ! 

What was to be done? Here were we, two 
strangers, leagues distant, for aught we knew, 
from any other habitation, in the midst of the 
wilderness—we two, alone—in that miserable 
cabin, with a freshly murdered human being! 
The murderer had escaped—whither? Perad- 
venture, to relate his own coined version of the 
crime to his confederates, and with the design 
of returning, to accuse us—his temporary guests 
—of the commission of the fiendish act! My 
travelling companion was an illiterate lump of 
stupidity, with whom I had had but two days’ 
acquaintance ; and I was utterly at a loss as to 
what course to pursue to extricate myself from 
this dilemma. 

Where was the driver, who deposited his pas- 
sengers at this precious den? Were there other 
rooms, other persons at the inn? We believed 
not. The terrific struggle, the report of the pis- 
tol, would naturally have aroused other sleepers, 
had there been any in the house. Where could 
we go? What could we do? It lacked two 
hours to daybreak. 

In the midst of these speculative thoughts, we 
suddenly heard the tramp of a horse’s feet—faint- 
ly at first, then distinctly, as he approached, 
and passed the cabin. And then the retreating 
footfall grew fainter, as with sharpened pace the 
animal bore the rider away in the distance. The 
Dutchman looked wistfully in my face, and ask- 
ed, mysteriously : 

“ Votsh ter pe tone ?” 

“Done? That’s the question,” I said. 

“ Yaw,” he answered, mechanically. 

“ She certainly is dead,” I continued. 

“ Ter vrow ?” 

“ Yes, the woman, there.” 

“ Yaw.” 

“ How are we to get away, think you?” 

“ Ash ve goomed. Vare’s ter triver ?” 

“ Where is anybody? Where’s the brute of 


alandlord? This is a sharp corner for us, my 
friend,” I said with emphasis, “a very sharp 
place 

“Zharb goner?” responded Von, greatly 
alarmed at this expression, which he did not 
comprehend ; “ vot zhu gall zharb goner, eh?” 

_ “ Well, it strikes me very forcibly,” I rejoin- 
ed, “ that we are in a sad fix; and the sooner we 
get out of this, the better for us.” 

“ Vich vay?” asked the Dutchman, stoically. 

“ Bring the light,” said I, beckoning my com- 
panion out of the room. And I carefully re- 
loaded ani! capped my two-barrelled Derringer. 

“Now, Von,” I added, “let’s see if we can 
find our driver. And have a care as we go.” 

“ Vot vor?” 

* Lest we should be surprised, as we proceed. 
Keep a sharp lookout here, in this darkness ; 
and, unless they mean us mischief, we shall find 
our Jehu in a trice—somewhere about.” 

“ Yaw,” said Von, and we sallied forth. 

By dint of careful search we found a dilapidat- 
ed lantern. Into this we placed the almost ex- 
hausted candle, and, pistol in hand, again I went 
forward into the open air, with my Datch ally 
close at my heels. 

In the rear of the cabin we discovered a rough 
shed. Under this shed was a sort of a bunk, in 
the corner. Within the bunk we found our Jehu 
stretched upon a buffalo-skin, and snoring like 
the last of the “seven sleepers.” We aroused 
him with great difficulty, and only after admin- 
istering sundry cuffs and buffets, varied with 
a friendly kick or two from the thick-soled shoe 
of my doughty companion—the latter being giv- 
en with an unction such as might ordinarily have 
galvanized a dead man into consciousness. The 
driver turned lazily over, rubbed his eyes, and 
muttered: “ Wot’s the row?” 

“Turn out!” I said, sharply, “and put to the 
horses. What infernal den is this you have 
brought us to ?” 

“ Wot’s the trouble?” said the man, roughly ; 
getting out upon his feet. “Put to the ‘osses? 
W’y it’s darker ’n Tophet—’n we shan’t go on 
these three hours, yit.” 

“ Bring up your horses,” I insisted. 

“Ver gwooick, doo,” chimed in the Dutch- 
man, valiantly, “or vee'll zhoost pring ’em vor 
yer, and leave yer pehind ter loog afder ter tead 
vooman.” 

“The wot!” roared Jehu, now wide awake. 

“ Ter vrow, in ter gabbin. Ter plack-pearded 
teyfle’s kilt ish vrow, und rund away !” 

“ Wot d’ye say ?” screamed the driver, turn- 
ing to me for an explanation. “Has Jaque 
been a-beatin’ the gal ag’in ?” 
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“ He has murdered the young woman,” said I, 
“in the cabin, and run off. I winged the brate, 
as he filed. But, come, driver, hurry up the 
horses, and put us along, now.” 

* An’ leave the gal yere ?” 

I really had not thought of this. But there was 
a world of feeling, of sympathy, of rebuke—in that 
homely sentence from the lips of the rough forest 
denizen before me, which put me to the blush, 
on a moment’s reflection. 

Still—what could we do with the poor girl’s 
body? To the next nearest settlement, it was 
nine long miles—almost half a day’s journey. 
Following the lead of the driver, however, we 
re-entered the cabin, and passed hurriedly to the 
room where the mutilated form of the girl lay in 
her gore. 

The driver was greatly shocked at the frightful 
exhibition, and showered curses loud and deep 
upon the head of the murderous knave who had 
thus assaulted “the prettiest woman Ohio ever 
see,” and whom he “ had allers said was a heap 
too good for the ’nfernal brute she’d lived with.” 

Red spots upon the floor of the large room, on 
the door sill, and out beyond—in the direction 


-| taken by the fugitive landlord—showed us clear- 


ly that the pistol ball had had its effect. At 
length we decided to harness up and go forward, 
and having given the proper information along 
the road, resolved to leave the matter to be ad- 
justed, by those interested, in accordance with 
the laws of the rough country into which we had 
been thus inopportunely thrown. 

Our Jehu sallied forth in search of his two 
horses. One only could be found. It was thus 
evident that the inn-keeper had escaped with the 
other, and that this was he whose retiring tramp 
we had heard, an hour previously, as he passed 
the door, and fled through the forest, beyond. 

Here was a plight! ‘The road was in a wretch- 
ed condition, the wagon was a cumbrous affair, 
at best, and it could not be drawn through the 
miry sloughs by a single horse. Daylight began 
to break, at length, and finally, we determined to 
send the driver forward, with directions to return 
with assistance. Just as he was about to depart - 
for the next stage-station, the Dutchman sprang 
out of the little room where he had been watch. 
ing the supposed corpse, exclaiming, frantically : 

“Fore Gott, she’s alive !” 

We hastened to the bedside of the unfortunate 
girl, and found that there were palpable signs of 
returning consciousness. A slight shudder, and 
a moan or two escaped her. The hands moved. 
The lips parted. The pulse beat, againg We 
procured vessels of cold water, threw aside the 
disordered hair, bathed the head and chest, and 
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staunched the wounds upon her shoulders and 
breast. Then we raised her upon the bed, and 
she breathed more freely. 

The Dutchman proved a very useful man- 
nurse, and the driver also rendered valuable aid. 
Fresh liter was brought in, the lowly bed was 
made more comfortable. I parted the rich mass 
of hair on either side of the hotly throbbing fore- 
head of the sufferer, and carefully laved ber tem- 
ples and wrists with cold water—and at sunrise 
she slowly opened her dark eyes, and spoke faint- 
ly and incoherently—but it was soon evident that 
she was much farther from death’s door than we 
had imagined, when she said : 

“ Where am I? where is he—Jaque? O, take 
me—take me home!” 

From our own little store of linen we arranged 
bandages, and bound up her wounded hands and 
limbs, and then we dressed the cuts upon her 
chest—none of which were fatally severe. And 
at last our Jehu started for other aid, and re- 
turned with restoratives and little comforts need- 
ful for the patient’s welfare. During the driver’s 
absence, the woman improved slowly, and in the 
midst of her excitement and fears for the result, 
she hinted at the story of her wrongs, relating, 
but briefly, how she had been induced to forsake 
a happy home, and follow the fortunes of the 
man to whom she had so strangely become at- 
tached—how he had deceived her and abused her 
constant devotion—how he had gone on, for 
years, from bad to worse—drinking, gaming, 
forging, and counterfeiting at last—until suspi- 
cion attached to him, from without, and he, in 
his jealousy, charged her with his betrayal! And 
when she denied the heartless accusation, he as- 
saulted her with a fury she had never before en- 
eountered at his hands, and attempted her life, 
which she did not doubt he now believed he had 
accomplished. At the close of the third day af- 
ter the rencontre which so nearly proved fatal to 
this exceedingly fair but unfortunate being, we 
started eastward, leaving her in charge of a fe- 
male nurse, who had been procured some sixteen 
miles away from the inn. The girl was able to 
take formal leave of us, and offered us the most 
earnest protestations of her eternal gratitude for 
what she was pleased to term our providential 
interference during the melee, and our subsequent 
efforts to save her life. 

The sudden flight of the inn-keeper was quick- 
ly bruited along the route, and the woman soon 
afterwards disappeared, also, from the scene 
where she so narrowly escaped a violent death. 
Detectives arrived within a few days, and upon 
searching the cabin, a quantity of counterfeit 
money, and utensils for the manufacture of bogus 
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coin, were found on the premises. But neither 
the inn-keeper nor the woman was heard of again 
in that region, afterwards. Exaggerated accounts 
of the terrible assault went forth, magnified from 
mouth to mouth, until the tale was current and 
come to be believed that Jaque had murdered the 
girl and had fied to parts unknown. 

Some four months after the above occurrence 
took place, business called me to Wheeling, Vir- 
ginia. An important criminal trial was just then 
on the tapis, and curiosity prompted me to visit 
the courtroom, during a half day’s unexpected 
leisure. The cause in hearing was upon an in- 
dictment found against a gang of desperate coun- 
terfeiters ; and when the prisoners were arraigned, 
I was startled upon recognizing among them 
the quondam proprietor of the Western Reserve 
Inn, who hobbled into the dock with his asso- 
ciates in crime, and answered to the name of 
Jaquith. There could be no mistake, I thought, 
though the beard was not so heavy as formerly, 
and the face was somewhat thinner, and more 
sallow, probably from confinement. His lame- 
ness was of recent date, but was permanent. Je 
carried a pistol-ball in his left limb, above the knee! 
lodged there upon a certain night, a few months 
previously, while he was in the act of fleeing 
from the apartment where he had stricken down, 
amidst his jealousy, the woman whose life I had 
aided in saving, and whom he firmly believed 
for months had lain beneath the sod ! 

I was satisfied it was Jaque, and I knew all 
the circumstances of that shocking affair. I 
placed myself in communication with the prose- 
cuting attorney, directly, and briefly recounted 
to him the details of my adventure with this 
wretch, not forgetting to relate the part which 
the unfortunate young woman had taken in the 
melee ; when he suddenly interrupted me with 
the query: “ Was this woman handsome ?” 

“ Exceedingly fair,” I said. 

“And young?” 

“ Less than five-and-twenty.” 

“Dark hair and eyes?” 

“Exactly. And superb in form,” I added. 

“Jt is the same,” said the attorney. 

“ How the same ?” 

“ She is here.” 


“Who?” 
“The woman you describe !” 
Where ?” 


“In custody—arrested by the government, and 
held unwillingly as a witness against these men.” 

Does she know them?” 

“ We are not sure of that, as to most of them; 
but she is not aware that Jaquith (or Jaque as 


you call him) is among them.” 
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“ When did you arrest her ?” 

“Two days ago, from information secretly ob- 
tained. But come, you shall see her.” 

I gladly availed myself of the attorney’s invi- 
tatio:., and we hastened to the jailor’s house, 
where the woman spoken of was “ boarding” at 
the expense of the State. 

My consternation may be conceived, upon 
confronting the girl, whom I instantly and un- 
equivocally recognized, to find that she utterly 
repudiated all prior knowledge of or acquaintance 
with me, and with calm and apparently offended 
dignity declared that she had never, in any pos- 
sible manner, had any connection whatever with 
the parties I alluded to, nor did she know aught 
of the fabulous tale I narrated in reference to any 
rencontre in which she was said to have 
participated ! 

I recovered my self-possession as quickly as 
possible after this unanticipated rebuff, but inas- 
much as my personal veracity was at stake, I 
sought at once to retrieve myself in the good 
opinion of the district attorney, who, should I 
fail to substantiate my assertions, must very 
properly have set me down for a knave ora mad- 
man. I was certain there could be no mistake 
regarding the identity of either Jaque, or this 
woman. Yet both of them denied all knowledge 
of me, and the burthen of proof must rest upon 
me to confirm my statements. The woman was 
attired neatly in black, and her dress was fasten- 
ed closely around the throat, concealing her 
shoulders and bust, entirely. Heavy hanging 
sleeves covered her well rounded arms, too, and 
upon her hands she wore open-work silk mitts, 
which hid any disfigurement—if any existed— 
there, also. After endeavoring in vain to extort 
from her, or to induce her to make any remark 
that might compromise her, I said : 

“And do you not remember the Western Re- 
serve Inn?” 

“No, sir!’ she replied, quickly. 

“Nor Jaque—nor the assault—nor the pistol 
shot—nor the escape of the raffian, after the 
merciless cutting up of his victin—” 

“ Neither—never !” 

“Nor the wounds afterwards so carefully dress- 
ed by the stranger, there ?”” 

“No!” 
“ Nor the parting—the tears of gratitade—” 


“Nothing of the kind, and I am weary of this,” 


she said, coolly rising, and turning away. 

“ Will you do me the favor—nay,” I added, 
with feeling, ‘‘ will you do me the justice, madam 
—to expose to this gentleman, here, the upper 
portion of your right arm ?” 
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do nothing of the kind. Am I accused of any 
thing ?” 

“ Will you show the jailor’s wife your left 
shoulder ?” 

“No, I will not,” she insisted, vehemently. 
“ Why should I, pray ?” 

“ Will you oblige us, here, by simply remov- 
ing the mitts which cover your hands ?” 

She declined, peremptorily. 

“And you insist that you and I have never 
met before ?” 

“ Never, until this hour!” 

“We shall see, then,” I answered. And we 
left the fair false creature to herself. 

“She bears herself admirably,” said the attor- 
ney, a8 we moved away from the jail. 

“Yes,” Ireplied. “She is acting her part 
cunningly, but it is not within the bounds of pos- 
sibility that I am in error. I repeat it, the iden- 
tity is unquestionable. You must contrive in 
some way to see those scars I have mentioned. 
If it is she, her hands bear marks of the cuts, her 
right arm, and the left breast and shoulder, each 
bear the remains of a slashed wound, inflicted as 
I have stated to you, with a knife in the murdér- 
ous hand of this Jaque, alias Jaquith. Ifno 
such marks can be found on her person—it is 
only four months since the fray—why, then I'll 
yield, and will apologize for my mistake.” 

“ Leave it to me,” said the uttorney. “ She 
fights shy of you evidently for sinister purposes, 
and she enacts her part cleverly, as you say, 
Ere four and twenty hours pass, I will be satis- 
fied. Meantime, I believe your assertions, im- 
plicitly, though the case is mysterious, verily.” 

I thanked the civil attorney, and we separated. 
That night, from some cause unexplained to me, 
this woman retired earlier than usual, and slept 
far more soundly than was her wont! An hour 
before midnight, four persons entered her cell— 
the jailer and his wife, the government attorney, 
and another. The imprisoned witness lay upon 
her pallet, firmly locked in the strong embrace 
of Somnus, dreaming haply of earlier and hap- 
pier days, when the joys of youth and innocence 


and purity were hers, and ere the tempter had 
crossed her path—for she smiled amid her dream 
—smiled softly, sweetly, innocently as a babe! 

The folds of her night-robe were cautiously 
loosed at the neck, by the hand of the jailor’s 


wife—the wide flowing sleeve was turned care- 


fully up over the right arm, and the deep, tell- 
tale scar stood out in bold relief upon the ivory 
limb and shoulder and neck—and my narrative 
was thus substantiated. She moved, turned 
aside her head, as if disturbed. The light was 


“No sir!” she answered, indignantly. “I will 


instantaneously extinguished, and the quartette 
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of witnesses to her falsity moved stealthily away, 
as they came, from the silent cell of the counter- 
feiter’s paramour and victim ! 

No measure of entreaty or persuasion could 
induce this singular being to disclose the slight- 
est fact, or to utter the first syllable that might 
tend to implicate the prisoners, and especially 
did she guard herself against criminating the 
scoundrel Jaquith, of whom she persistently de- 
nied all knowledge, past or present. The fact 
of his arrest had been studiously concealed from 
her, but her connection with him at the inn, and 
his abuse of her, having come to the knowledge 
of the government, induced the attorney to se- 
cure her, on the presumption that she would 
readily disclose certain circumstances bearing 
against the accused parties, which could not oth- 
erwise be arrived at. Jaquith and this woman 
had been arrested at different times, and far apart 
from each other. It did not appear that they 
had met from the moment when Jaque fled, and 
he left her for dead—which idea was thoroughly 
confirmed in his mind by the subsequent rumors 
he had heard regarding her fate. He firmly be- 
lieved that her mouth was forever sealed; and 
no intimation had been given him that she was 
then in the city, held as witness against him, to 
appear at the proper moment. 

I repeated to the attorney the admissions and 
hints made to me, regarding Jaque, by this wo- 
man, four months previously, when she feared 
that she was dying from the wounds inflicted by 
his hand—admissions which could come from no 
lips save his, or hers—hints which covered his 
secrets. But this was simply hearsay evidence, 
and it could not be availed of at second hands— 
or, at least, through me. It was necessary that 
what could be had should come direct. The 
woman was not aware of the position of affairs 
at all; and the attorney having exhausted all 
hope of wringing anything directly from the ob- 
durate yet forgiving victim of Jaquith’s perfidy, 
resolved at last to confront the counterfeiter and 
his mistress together, in open court, and trust to 
circumstances for the advantages he hoped to 
derive from this little plot. 

The cause had been in progress three days. 
Jaque limped in and out of court—lamed as he 
was for life, by the pistol shot he encountered on 
the night of the fray at the inn—and while seated 


in the dock the wounded prisoner maintained a 
dogged and sullen indifference to the proceedings, 


save when a chance allusion was made during 
the reception of the evidence, to his previous ca- 
reer at the inn, or more especially to the long 
ramored murder of a woman, said to have been 


committed there on the night when he disappear- 
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ed from that spot. At these hints he became 
uneasy, gazed fitfully up and down the court- 
room, or hid his face in his hands, bat recovered 
himself again, until, at last, the government at- 
torney briefly informed the court that he now 
proposed to introduce an important witness for 
the prosecution, one who had been purposely re- 
served up to this point in the case, and who 
would testify to a knowledge of the guilt of the 
accused parties, generally, but more particularly 
in reference to the part taken in the commission 
of the alleged crime by the man Jaquith, so 
called. The door of the ante room was hereupon 
thrown open, and in a loud clear voice the pros- 
ecuting attorney called : 

“ Julia Moncrieff!” 

At the utterance of this name, the prisoner 
Jaquith sprang wildly upon his feet, pale as 
death, and seemingly, for the instant, paralyzed, 
while his great dark eyes appeared almost burst- 
ing from their sockets, as he exclaimed, uncon- 
sciously, and desperately : 

“ Where!” 

The sound of this single word, sent forth with 
frantic force from the lips of the stalwart prisoner, 
operated like an electrical shock upon the court 
and audience, as Julia Moncrieff entered the 
room, and looking upon him, in «startling shriek 
pronounced simply the word “ Jaque!” 

The cowering wretch thought her dead! He 
believed Ae had murdered her, with his own wick- 
ed hands! The terrible phantom befure him 
was too much even for his iron nerves. He 
gasped for breath, and with a frightful glare up- 
on what he deemed her apparition, he fell for- 
ward upon the rail, and sank heavily, senseless, 
upon the floor of the dock! His fellow-prisoners 
instantly raised him up, as the woman in a 
phrenzied manner rushed forward and threw her- 
self upon his lifeless form, uttering the wildest of 
shricks and lamentations. 

“In God’s name—don’t!” she screamed— 
“don’t, sirs—gentlemen— good gentlemen ! don’t 
hurt him—he is innocent! I1—1 do not—know 
him—no, it isn’t Jaque. Spare me, good gen- 
tlemen, spare him! He never harmed me—nev- 


er! Gentlemen—nev—” 

The sheriff quickly contrived to interpose and 
set the frantic woman aside. He succeeded in 
obtaining comparative silence in the court-room, 


but it was only momentary. The prisoner re- 


covered himself, and rising to his feet, gazed an 


instant upon the woman before him, and shouted 
fiercely between his clenched teeth : 
“ It’s false—false as ! She—she’s a liar! 


I don’t know her—didn’t know her—never! 
didn’t strike her—” 
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“ Sit down !” shouted the sheriff. 
“I didn’t—s’help me God! never—never !” 
“Sit down, sir!” commanded the judge. 
“Silence in the court,” roared the sheriff. 

But the woman continued to rave and plead and 
scream, while Jaque, either from fright and des- 
peration, or, taking advantage of the unexpected 
uproar, for effect persisted in yelling at the bent 
of his lungs that she was a liar—that he never 
harmed her—never saw her—never knew her! 
It was impossible to proceed, and the woman 
was forcibly borne away by the officers, raving 
with excitement. Order was finally restored. 

The district attorney apologized to the court for 

the extraordinary scene which had occurred, and 

of which he coufessed himself to have been the 

surprised but unintentional cause—and, after a 

brief plea, left the case to the judgment of the 

jury. The trial closed. Jaquith, with three of 
his fellows in crime—found guilty—were sen- 
tenced to the State penitentiary each for a score 
of years. The woman was immediately released 
from further detention, and disappeared forth- 
with. I saw the unfortunate prisoners on their 
way to prison befvre I left the town. Manacled 
two-and-two together, the sheriff and his aids 
escorted the four counterfeiters to the carriage 
provided to convey them to their final quarters. 
The whilom innkeeper hobbled slowly along, 
with a sadly crippled gait ; and evidently in pain 
at each successive step, until he reached the vehi- 
cle in which he was borne away with his com- 
panions in crime. I subsequently met the sur- 
geon of the prison, who informed me that he had 
discovered the pistol ball in his limb while at- 
tending Jaque, prior to his trial; and from its 
peculiar position it could not safely be extracted. 

He died, in prison, four years afterwards, and 

thus bore with him to his grave the unhappy 

memento of THE CHANCE SHOT! 
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SHARKS. 


The negroes boast that they can swim the 
river without danger if only they have nothing 
red about them ; and, in fact, all my men swam 
across without accident, first carefally concealing 
those parts of their scanty dress which might 
have the obnoxious color. They also offered to 
take me over on their backs; but this I refused, 
from a fear that the sharks might make an excep- 
tion ia my case to their general rule. These fish 
are here held sacred—which may have something 
to do with their harmlessness. The natives be- 
lieve that if they should kill one there would be 
no safety from their attacks thereafter. It is 
certainly very singular that they should not at- 
tack men in the water, for on any other of the 
Dumerous points on the coast where they abound, 
& man would be instantly killed did he venture 
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CHILD’S LESSON. 
Let the first word he lisps be “ Washington.” 
Hang on his neck, on that birthday, and that day 
of his death, at Mount Vernon, the medal of 
Congress, by its dark ribbon ; tell him the story 
of the flag as it passes glittering along the road ; 
bid him listen to that plain, old-fashioned stirring 
music of the Union; lead him, when school is 
out at evening, to the grave of his great-grand- 
father, the old soldier of the war; bid him, like 
Hannibal, at nine years old, lay the little hand 
on that Constitution, and swear reverently to ob- 
serve it; Jifc him up, and lift yourself up, to the 
height of an American feeling ; open to him and 
think for yourselves, on the relation of America 
to the States ; show him upon the map the area 
to which she has extended herself; the climates 
that come into the number of her months; the 
silver path of her trade, wide as the world; tell 
him of her contributions to humanity, and her 
protests for free government ; keep him with the 
_ and solemn feasts of her appointment; 
ury her great name in his heart, and into your 
hearts ; contemplate habitually, lovingly, intel- 
ligently, this grand abstraction, the vast reality 
of good ; and such an institution may do some- 
what to transform this surpassing beauty into a 
national life, which shall last while sun and moon 
endure.— Rufus Choate. . 
FREDERICK THE SECOND. 

He had been aasistéd in his musical relaxa- 
tions at Potsdam by the daughter of a citizen, 
who, without any personal charms, had the ac- 
complishment most valuable to the prince, 
secluded as he was from all society, and depend- 
ing for amusement almost entirely on his flute. 
His father no sooner heard of this intimacy, than 
he supposed there must be some criminal inter- 
course between the young amateurs, and pro- 
ceeded to meet the tender passion by the universal 
remedy which he was in the habit of administer- 
ing to his subjects. The lady was seized, deliv- 
ered over to the executioner, and publicly whip- 
ped through the streets of Putsdam. This cruel 
disgrace of course put an end to the concerts, 
and to her estimation in society. When Fred- 
erick came to the throne, she was reduced to the 
humble station of a hackney-coachman’s wife, 
and with a rare effort of gra:itude and generosity, 
he was pleased to settle upon her a pension of 
very little less than thirty-five pounds a year.— 
Lord Brougham’s Historical Sketches. 

ANCIENT OATS. ’ 
A farmer near Alnwick having ploughed over 
an ancient encampment, recently noticed several 
heads of strange looking oats among his crop. 
Some of them were unusually tall and strong, 
with long branching stemlets, while others had 
ne heads resembling the seed of the onion. 

r. Binks collected no less than seventy-five 
varieties never seen in the district before. The 
place, as it has been conjectured, has been a 
cavalry camp, and the oats, which were, per- 
haps, ripened under other skies, after lying cov- 
ered with the debris of the camps for probably 
fifteen hundred years, will sguin shoot into 
cereal beauty, and may add one or more per- 


among them.—A/rican Explorations. 


manent varieties to the stock of the English far- 
mer.—Leeds Mercury. 
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A BACHELOR’S STORY. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Here we halt our march, and pitch our tent 
On the rugged forest ground, 

And light our fire with the branches rent 
By winds from the beeches round. 

Wild storms have torn this ancient wood, 
But a wilder is at hand, 

With hail of iron and rain of blood, 
To sweep and scathe the land! 


How the dark waste rings with voices shrill, 
That startle the sleeping bird ; 
To-morrow eve must the voice be still, 
And the step must fall unheard. 
The Briton lies by the blue Champlain, 
In Ticonderoga’s towers, 
And ere the sun rise twice again, 
The towers and the lake are ours! 


Fill up the bowl from the brook that glides 
Where the fireflies light the brake; 

A ruddier juice the Briton hides 
In his fortress by the lake. 

Build high the fire till the panther leap 
From his lofty perch in fright, 

And we’ll strengthen our weary arms with sleep, 
For the deeds of to-morrow night! 


A BACHELOR'S STORY. 


BY GEORGIE C. LYMAN. 


Tere were only three of us, mother, Linly, 
and myself, and therefore but two for me to part 
with. I was very glad there were so few when 
I said good-by and sprang into the coach which 
was to take me away from home—my dear, 
quiet, village home, that I had never left before 
in all my life. Linly laughed when he saw the 
tears in my eyes while I bade him farewell. For 
to me I seemed to be on the eve of a great jour- 
ney, and the parting for a few months with my 
mother and brother a very serious and painful 
matter. So I choked, and flushed, and tried to 
hide my moist eyes as I turned away from him. 
His strong hand caught my shoulder, and we 
were face to face again. 

“ Willie, dear boy, don’t go off with that look, 
or I shall die of nightmare, if I ever chance to 
dream of it,” he cried. “Here, give me your 
hand; and now good by again, and best wishes.” 

I glanced up into his brilliantly handsome face 
with a secret wish that he would kiss me as he 
had kissed me seven years before when he left 
home, but the desire was unexpressed, and after 
a few more parting words I sprang into the 
coach. 
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“ Astor!” “St. Nicholas!” “ Marlbrough !”’ 
“Tiave a coach, sir?” “ Have a coach, sir?’ 
I worked my way through the crowd upon the 
wharf, and entering a hack, gave the driver the 
address my mother had furnished me with, and 
was driven into the very heart of New York 
city. 

, Fay, my boarding mistress, I liked from 
the first very much. She was a pale, care-worn, 
yet pleasant looking little woman, and met me 
with a cheerful friendliness that revived my 
spirits. 

“You are not in the least like a new boarder 
to me, Mr. Morton,” she said, taking a seat near 
the table where my late supper was served. 
“Your mother and I were school girls together, 
and have always been friends. She wrote me 
about you a week ago—her pet boy—O, you 
need not blush !—and I promised in answer to 
take very good care of you. I intend to do so, 
and shall begin in the morning by introducing 
you to Laura—that is my daughter, you know. 
You will be excellent company for each other, 
and I assure you, you will not have d chance to 
be homesick, Laura is so lively.” 

I replied somehow, and struggled hard to con- 
ceal the nervous dread which had seized upon 
me. A bashful, sensitive boy of nineteen that I 
was, my new friend’s plan filled me with misery. 
Having had little or no social intercourse with 
women, excepting my mother, and entertaining 
a great natural admiration which partook largely 
of reverence for them, the idea of being thrown 
into the company of a lively young lady whom 
I imagined would have no sympathy with me, 
was startlingly painful. 

All the long evening that I sat silent in the 
large parlor, where the boarders laughed and 
talked and lounged, I thought of “ Laura.” 
After I had been shown my room, I went to 
sleep and dreamed of a tall, handsome, dark- 
complexioned young lady, dressed in a black and 
crimson plaid silk, whom I imagined to be she. 
I thought she came sailing towards me, crying, 
in a high, sharp voice, ‘‘ Mr. Morton, mama has 
given you into my care, and we must be very 
good friends,”—a speech which had the effect of 
scattering the last of my confused senses, render- 
ing me dumb and perspiring. Waking with a 
gasp, I discovered it to be morning. 

Through the day I was engaged with the busi- 
ness which had brought me to town, but in the 
evening I was most uncomfortably at leisure 
again. On entering the parlor after tea, I im- 
mediately retreated to a seat in a shadowy cor- 
ner that Mrs. Fay might not observe my pres- 
ence. There were several ladies in the room, 


and nearly a dozen gentlemen, for Mrs. Fay’s 
well-kept establishment was patronized by some 
fifteen or twenty persons. Sitting silent and un- 
noticed in my retreat, I cast a searching glance 
over the company, endeavoring to discover the 
gay Miss Laura, into whose charge my good 
landlady intended consigning me. My eyes 
rested at last on a young lady who was the cen- 
tre of a merry group at a side table, and whose 
brilliant black eyes were more than once levelled 
in the direction of my out-of-the-way seat. “O 
dear !” I sighed, with a nervous thrill. 

Tust then the door opened silently, and a 
young girl with a bright round face shaded by 
drooping curls of a glossy nut-brown, softly en- 
tered the room and advanced to a seat not far 
from my corner. In passing, her dress touched 
me, the soft, dark folds sweeping across my hand. 
For a moment our eyes met, and hers were hazel, 
soft and clear. I watched her eagerly as she sat 
down in a low rocking-chair and commenced 
sewing. Presently a young man started up from 
@ group about the fire and came to her side, and 
she greeted him with a smiling speech, which I 
could not hear. They chatted together all the 
evening, and I watched her in an earnest, ab- 
sorbed way, that rendered me almost breathless. 

I do not know whether the strange fascination 
which this young girl possessed was that of mind 
or person. I only know that I gazed and pleased 
myself in observing her. She was not remark- 
ably beautiful or extraordinarily intellectual, but 
the sight of her face and motions had a strong 
. charm for me. I know I thought of her imme- 
diately on reading these lines from the work of 
a modern author, long years after I parted with 
her: “ The charms that go with the mere looks 
and sayings of some men and women are say- 
ings and meanings also.” And she was Laura 
Fay. I was presented to her the next morning 
by her mother. 

We grew to be warm friends. I did not ex- 
pect it would be so before or even for a few days 
after I met her, but ere long I discovered that I 
owed nearly all the pleasure of my daily life to 
her. I did not realize it then, but I have dis- 
covered since that I am indebted to her for much 
of the improvement which that winter’s residence 
in New York worked in me. She was a true 
woman—not perfect, or above censure in many 
things, but full of delicacy, sweetness and tender- 
ness. True, she was wilful and proud, often 
unreasonable in some trifling matters, but I do 
not think I liked her any the less for these im- 
perfections of character. If she had had no 
faults, she would never have been to me all she 
afterwards became, for the earnest desire to help 
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each other in our weaknesses was our strongest 
band of sympathy. 

O Laura—Laura Fay !—I lay down my pen 
and drop my face upon my hands! I am think- 
ing of those old times—the early morning walks, 
the evening chats and confidences, the long days 
80 full of innocent, youthfal pleasure. I remem- 
ber the birthday when I brought you a golden- 
breasted canary as my gift, and how you kissed 
me out of the fallness of your guileless little 
heart. That pure, warm kiss !—my quiet blood 
thrills in sudden swift courses through my veins 
at the recollection. It was the only time you 
ever kissed me, Laura, in all your life! And I 
am thinking, dear, that it would have been bet- 
ter, far better, if you had never known another 
love than that which swelled in your heart when 
you bestowed upon me that single caress. 

One of my first impressions regarding Mrs. 
Fay on first meeting her was that the slight 
cough which then troubled her would prove fatal, 
but I was not prepared for the sudden failure of 
strength, and subsequent death, which occurred 
in the following spring. Laura was wild with 
grief. 

“O, Willie, Willie!” she cried, clinging to 
me, “I never can live without my mother. I 
have neither father, sister nor brother, and she 
was everything to me. O, my mother—my 
mother !” 

Almost as incapable of acting wisely as she 
was, in her passion of sorrow, I wrote home for 
advice. My mother thus replied,—“ Bring my 
friend’s child to me,” and I did as I was directed. 

If I had never loved my mother before she 
took that poor child in her arms and kissed her 
wet eyes, I must have been an unnatural son; 
and if I did not love and reverence her inexpres- 
sibly afterwards, I must have been destitute of 
every spark of humanity. If it had not been for 
her—best of women !—I think that Laura would 
never have recovered from the shock of her 
mother’s death. As it was, her changed ap- 
pearance gave me anxiety and apprehension for 
months. 

Linly was not at home when we arrived. So 
far I have said little of my brother's character. 
He was some eight years older than I, and a bad 
man. I can say it calmly now—knowing it— 
believing it. Until after Laura came among us, 
I regarded him as I might one of a race of supe- 
rior beings. I thought him the perfection of 
manhood—my handsome, travelled brother Lin- 
ly. I regarded his grace and accomplishments, 
many of which were learned abroad, as wonders 
which no one else could ever attain to, least of 
all myself. His was one of those natures which 
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is not capable of entertaining disinterested love. 
With all his show of pleasing and graceful, 
charming affability, he always calculated on 
gaining his own gratification. Looking back 
now, I can recall incidents which, seen without 
prejudices of relationship, illustrated this trait 
of his character, and I cannot fail to call him a 
thoroughly selfish, cool, calculating, unprincipled 
man. 

After remaining at home for nearly three 
weeks, I was obliged to return to New York. I 
left Laura with my mother and brother. To the 
latter I said, the day before my departure : 

“ Teach poor little Laura to like you, Linly— 
she has so few friends now.” 

“J will,” he said, glancing towards her where 
she sat on an ottoman with her head on my 
mother’s knee. 

I was pleased with his answer then. After- 
wards when I remembered it, and the accom- 
panying glance, a rush of indiznant scorn, 
amounting almost to hatred, swept over my 
heart, destroying every vestige of affection for 
him. 

I received letters from Laura every week and 
occasionally one from Linly. In reply I often 
spoke of my brother to Laura, and every 
time with praise. It was my desire that she 
should like him. But she always replied mod- 
erately—strangely so, I thought. It seemed mar- 
vellous to me how any one could help entertain- 
ing enthusiastic admiration for him. 

But suddenly there came a change in Laura’s 
letters—a change which I could not account for 
at first. It seemed to be a constant light-hearted- 
ness and the result of an exuberant flow of spirit. 
I read and re-read them wonderingly. Even in 
her most prosperous days I had never known her 
to seem so joyous, And the matter was a puz- 
zle to me until I went home in the fall. There 
I soon found the solution to the mystery. Laura 
loved my brother, and to all appearances pros- 
perously. When I made this discovery I was 
almost stunned for a moment. Although such 
@ consequence would have occurred to most 
other people long before, the idea had never pre- 
sented itself to me, and it did not please me. 
On the contrary, it gave me many hours’ keen 
pain, for J loved Laura Fay. 

There was a strange charm for me in watching 
them together—Laura and my brother,—she was 
so pretty with her rosebud face and swaying, 
vine-like hair, and gentle, clinging ways—he so 
gay, and stylish, and handsome, and withal so 
apparently happy in his new-circumstances. He 
surprised me one day with tears in my eyes, after 
I had been observing them. 


“ What are you crying for, Will?” he said. 

“ Because I am envious, perhaps,” I replied, 
so involuntarily that I did not realize how wide 
a significance might be attached to my words 
until I saw my brother’s changing face. He put 
his hand on my shoulder and said, in a low, har- 
ried voice : 

“ Willie, is it possible that you love her ?” 

Under his searching glance, that seemed to 
read my very soul, I could not retain my secret. 
I bowed my head, feeling the blood flow from 
my face and congeal like ice about my heart. 
Suddenly I glanced up at Linly, for the silence 
following my mute reply had lasted some mo- 
ments, and he still stood before me. His face 
expressed something more than surprise and 
regret. I could not comprehend it then, but I 
know now that it was a momentary shadow of 
remorse. 

“ Don’t be uneasy, dear Linly,” I said, quiet- 
ly. “ You need fear no danger from me—there 
can be none.” 

“T am not thinking of that,” he said. 

There was another silence. Suddealy he 
struck his hands violently together, and his face 
flashed crimson. 

“If you want Laura, win her if you can—she 
is nothing to me,” he exclaimed, in a rapid tone, 
and then walked away to the other end of the 
room. 

There was company present, or I should have 
sprung after him ; as it was, I leaned back in my 
seat, and shrank behind the window drapery, 
trembling with excitement. 

That evening passed away like a dream. 
Gradually the company left the house, and when 
my mother and Laura had retired to their cham- 
bers I went into the back parlor where Linly was 
putting away some chessmen that had been used 
during the evening, and put my hand on his 
shoulder. 

“What did you mean by what you said, Lin- 
ly?" I asked, striving to be calm. - 

“Did I not express myself plainly?” he 
replied. 

“ Bat you cannot mean that Laura does not 
love you!” I exclaimed. 

“No, O, no, I do not mean that,” he an- 
swered, with a quick laugh; and then, while I 
waited in great amazement, he repeated,—* No, 
O, no!” 

He turned away from me, and sat down in a 
chair, with a strange smile upon his lips. 

“ Linly, for heaven’s sake explain this mys- 
tery!” ITexclaimed. “ You do not mean” (for 
a sudden thought had occurred to me), “ you 
cannot mean that you have been deceiving Laura?” 
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He laughed again, but I saw his hand tremble 
slightly as he tossed back the fair hair from his 
proud, exquisite face. 

“T have only been revenging myself,” he said, 
coldly. “She did not like me when she first 
came here ; but she likes me now, and that is all 
I desire. Marry her if you want to—I do not 
intend to.” 

I stood silent a moment, trying to comprehend 
the man’s villany. Then when I realized it, the 
strongest passion I had ever known seized me, 
and I cursed him—cursed him in the name of 
the fatherless, the motherless, and the helpless. 
I left him sitting silent and pale in his chair, a 
scornful smile frozen to his lips. 

I did not retire at all that night. Just before 
sunrise I heard Laura go from her room and trip 
lightly down stairs to the garden. I sprang up 
and followed her. How I ever managed to tell 
her what I had decided to inform her of I never 
knew. I was so anxious for her I seemed to for- 
get myself entirely—what I was saying and do- 
ing. At last she roused me to a realizing sense 
of my position by her sudden deathly whiteness. 
I knew then that she comprehended her situation. 
She made me go over my conversation with 
Linly word for word; I could not evade her— 
she would know every sentence we exchanged. 
When I had finished, she put her hand in mine, 
and said : 

“Thank you, Willard. Do not fear for me— 
I am not so weak as you think.” 

I tried to keep her, and make her say more, 
but she left me and went into the house. 

I might make a tragic ending to my narrative, 
and say that Laura Fay drowned herself or poi- 
soned my brother, but truth compels me to say 
that she did nothing of the kind. That morn- 
ing she met Linly alone and talked with him. 
What passed between them I never knew, but 
the expression of his face as seen by me after he 
left her, convinced me that he was doubttal of 
his triumph. 

Laura never married, neither did Linly, but 
the time has come to him since when he would 
give more than he has ever known of happiness 
for the love of the .woman who looks on him 
only with clear, cold eyes. Her heart is quite 
free of any affection for him. Its soil bore but 
one white blossom, when that died its season for 
bearing was past. All this happened five and 
twenty years ago. Neither have I ever married. 


THE AMARANTH. 
Immortal amaranth !—a flower which once, 
In paradise, fast by the tree of life, 
Began to bloom ; but soon, for man’s offence, 
To heaveu removed, where first it grew, there grows, 
And Sowers aloft, shading the tree of life. —Mitron. 


A BACHELOR'S STORY. 


BLACK BEAR OF AMERICA. 


The bear is conscious of being a villain, and 
will never look a man in the face. This I have 
observed in the case of tame bears, and marked 
the change of expression in their little black, 
treacherous eye, about the size of a small marble, 
just before they were about to do somethin 
mischievous. In their quickness of temper, an 
in the suddenness with which the usually per- 
fectly dull and unmeaning eye is lighted up with 
the most wicked expression imaginable—im- 
mediately followed by action—they put me much 
in mind of some of the monkey tribe. The 
strength of the bear is really prodigious, fully 
equal to that of ten men, as was once proved by 
a tame bear, in the province, hauling a barrel 
which had been smeared with molasses, and con- 
tained a little oatmeal, away from the united 
strength of the number of men mentioned, who 
held on to a round the barrel. The 
bear walked away with it as easily as possible. 
The same bear, having nearly killed a horse and 
scalped a boy, was afterw: destroyed by his 
owner. The way he tried to do for the horse 
was curious enough; he approached the horse 
which was loose on the road, from behind; the 
horse attempted to kick, the bear caught hold of 
his hind legs, just above the fetlock, with the 
quickness of lightning; the horse tried to kick 
again, and the bear with the greatest apparent 
ease, shoved his hind legs under him till the 
horse was fairly brought on his haunches, when 
the rascal at once jumped on his back, and, with 
one tremendous biow, buried his powerful claws 
into the muscle of the shoulder, and the horse, 
trembling, and in a profuse perspiration, rolled 
over and would have been killed, if the affair had 
not been witnessed, and the bear at this juncture 
driven away.— Captain Hardy, in London Field. 


LEGAL ANECDOTE, 


Legal readers will, perhaps, remember the dig- 
nified “look and mien” of the late Chief i 
tice Chase of Vermont, a man of great ability 
and marked characteristics. With his many no- 
ble qualities of head and heart, his old confreres 
at the bar and in the Senate had to recognize an 
irascible temper, that would sometimes break 
forth inordinately. Once, while presiding judge 
of one of the county courts, an appeal case from 
a justice of the peace came up before him, so 
small and contemptible in its origin that he was 
for tossing all the parties out of court without 
form of law. It appeared from the statement of 
plaintiff's counsel, that a turkey had trespassed 
upon the garden of a neighbor, and got shot for 
his hobbling and gobbling. The owner brought 
suit to recover damages of the neighbor who 
shot the turkey, and failing before the justice, 
appealed. The moment the counsel revealed the 
sum and substance of the case, the judge cried 
out, in great anger, ‘“‘ Mr. Clerk, strike that case 
from the docket!” Then turning toward the law- 
yer, exclaimed, with indignant emphasis, “ Why 
do you come here with such a case? Why don’t 
you refer your little dispute to some of your hon- 
est neighbors?” ‘“ May it please your honor,” 
replied the lawyer, “ we don’t mean honest men 
shall have anything to do with it!” Trial pro- 
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FADING. 


BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY. 


Sorrow’s lines we daily trace 

On our Lilla’s gentle face; 

While its shadow in her eyes, 

And its voice in oft-breathed sighs, 
Speak to us, as words may never, 

Of the grief that liveth ever 

In the heart so early blighted, 

Whose young love to woe was plighted. 


Hiding all our grief away, 

As she droopeth day by day, 

Fading lovely, fading slow, 

From our arms—the grave we know 
Soon will hold our darling treasure— 
Now our sadness, e’er our pleasure; 

Do we grieve that death is taking 

One whose heart is breaking—breaking? 


Once our child was blithe and gay; 
Sorrow never crossed her way 

Till she loved—alas! in vain: 

And she never smiled again. 

From her lips breathes no complaining 

As the light of life is waning ; 

Heaven is the loved one taking, 

Whose young heart is breaking —breaking. 


THE PARDON. 
A TALE OF CROMWELL’S PROTECTORATE. 


BY HOWARD LIVINGSTON. 


A coup spring night, in the year 1646, saw 

two women pacing the floor of a noble English 
mansion, with unequal steps, and faces that spoke 
of bitter anxiety. They were the widow and 
daughter of one who had been the stout and 
powerfal adherent to the unhappy king, Charles 
I.; the friend of the king’s chief counsellors, 
Archbishop Laud and Earl Stafford, whom he 
had seen put to a shameful death. This noble, 
the Lord Herbert, had lain down his own life 
also for the king, leaving his wife and an only 
son and daughter to the cold mercies of the 
world. 
The ladies had not retired for the night—kept 
awake from anxiety for the son and brother, 
Arthur Herbert, who was gallantly fighting the 
rebels. Cromwell had attacked the troops of the 
king, and the forces already gathered to the 
Roundhead’s assistance made it possible that he 
would conquer; although no loyal heart in Eng- 
land would eJmit even the possibility. 

The widow of Lord Herbert was a woman 
scarcely beyond forty—still youthful looking, 
and with traces of the remarkable beauty that 
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had been hers when in her spring time. Ter 
loveliness had been perpetuated in her child. 
Isabel Herbert was barely eighteen, and one of 
the loveliest beings that ever won a hero’s heart. 
So thought Harr; Lisle, at least, and it was for 
him that her thoughts dwelt so tremblingly upon 
the battle, as well as for her brother Arthur. 
Lady Herbert, too, had adopted Harry Lisle 
into her heart as a son; and only for this trou- 
blous time of civil war, he would have been 
Isabel’s husband. 

Arm-in-arm, the faded white hand of the 
mother clasped in the full rose tinted one of the 
girl, they continued to pace the hall; neither 
daring to give vent to the fears that attacked 
both. Silent sympathy was all they gave to each 
other. The chill, gray dawn broke upon the two 
worn faces. Older, far older, looked the widow 
than at the last sunset, and the maiden’s cheek 
was pale and wan: almost as white as the dress 
she wore. 

A servant, who had risen early, came in with 
a breakfast tray, but scarcely had they tasted 
food, when a loud noise of horses’ hoofs and 
clattering steel was heard in the road. One after 
another followed in quick succession, as if the 
horsemen were flying from the foe. Isabel open- 
ed the shutters and gazed out upon the silvery 
mist of morning. 

A single horseman approached. Could it be 
Harry Lisle? Alas, no! It was the uncouth 
costume of Cromwell’s men, and her heart sank 
when she thought that the long blade at his side 
might have been wet with Harry Lisle’s blood. 
She shrank away from the window, and then 
was recalled to it again by a sound of distress. 
The horse, frightened by some object, hed reared, 
and the rider was just thrown directly over his 
head. A loud groan announced that he was not 
killed. The animal had stopped instantly, and 
now stood quietly above the fallen man. 

Lady Herbert called a servant, to take the 
injured man, whoever he might be, into the house. 
Her kindness of heart would not permit her to 
allow even an enemy to lie helpless before her 
door. He was brought in and laid upon a long 
settle in the hall. Lady Herbert moved nearer 
where she could see the face. A hard, thought- 
ful face, a large, high forehead around which 
the hair was cropped closely, a clumsy figure 
with loose, easy costume, high boots that clatter- 
ed with every movement, and a long sword reach- 
ing to his ankles—by all these, Lady Herbert 
distinguished the usurper, Cromwell. 

“Are you hurt?” she said, her long fingers 
clasping themselves together nervously. “If 
80, you shall have help ; if not, this house is not 


the one to hold the enemy of my king. Isabel! 
some water and wine! Let us recover him in 
God’s name. I would not that even a traitor 
should die near my hearthstone; though in 
good sooth, if he were out in the open air, I 
wouldn’t think a gibbet too high a place for him.” 

“ You will not let any one capture me, nor de- 
liver me up to the unrighteous soldiers, lady?” 

Lady Herbert smiled—a wan, sad smile, which 
partook partly of contempt 

“No, you are safe here, as long as you are 
obliged from your injuries to remain. The loyal 
subjects of King Charles do not offer shelter to 
such as you, and then ‘betray them to death. 
Methinks that is Roundhead doctrine, not ours.” 

“Then, if the godless man now in command 
of the ermy opposed to those who are doing the 
Lord’s service, should find me here, you would 
not let him take me ?” 

“Nay—but in the name of God, do not test 
my kindness longer than you can help. It irks 
me to feel that you are here. You look better ; 
shall I order your horse now? Can you ride?” 

“Mother! Isabel!” shouted a young, glad 
voice at the door. “We have come! Have 


you no welcome for me and Harry ?” 
She turned to see Arthur Herbert and Harry 
Lisle. Ina moment her son was in her arms, 


while Isabel was clasped in those of her lover. 
But the next moment, Arthur saw the huge 
form stretched upon the settle, and darting for- 
ward, he cried : 

“ Mother! in God’s name have you turned 
traitor, that you harbor this man? I little thought 
to see my father’s hall a shelter for this arch 
hypocrite. Harry, let us hang him on yonder 
tree! It will do him good, and I am sure it will 
do us good !” 

The burly form trembled perceptibly, and tried 
to raise itself. It succeeded, and stood upright 
upon its feet. Arthur made a plunge towards 
him, but his mother’s hand was on his sword 
arm, and Isabel’s arms were around him, beg- 
ging him to desist. 

“And why should I?” he said, looking around. 
“Fore God, Harry, I think my mother and sis- 
ter are crazed. Harry, I say, keep the door! 
don’t let the cur escape.” 

Cromwell had backed toward the door, draw- 
ing his long steel. 

“Arthur—Harry !” said Lady Herbert, “ the 
moment you touch this man you violate the 
pledge I have given him. I told him he should 
remain here in safety, foe though he be.” 

“She is right, Arthar,” said the lover of 
Isabel; “you have no right to falsify a pledge 
given under your mother’s roof. In open and 
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honest warfare, had we met him, as I wish to 
God we had, rather than in this house, I would 
cut him to pieces. Here, Ihave no right, nor 
have you.” 

“ Begone then, traitor! vile cur! haste, or the 
very servants will be at thy unwieldy carcase, 
with no more compunction than they would crush 
a snake.” 

The man to whom this complimentary speech 
was addressed, seemed about to speak, but Harry 
stopped him. 

“No words!” he said; “ nothing but the fact 
that you are in this house prevents me from 
taking thy life. God helping me, I will do it 
some day, but it shall be in open combat.” 

Cromwell turned away at this threat, and, 
mounting his horse with great difficulty, as if 
indeed he had been severely hurt, he departed. 

Three vears had gone by, in which the two 
young friends had stood, shoulder to shoulder, 
in all the dreary times which the Parliamentary 
General had brought upon fated England. Har- 
ry Lisle and Isabel Herbert had never yet been 
united save in heart. Such troublous times seem- 
ed ill suited with the gladness of a marriage day ; 
and the young girl and her mother lived on, in 
faith and hope that a brighter morning would 
dawn. Alas! King Charles only came forth 
from his dreary prison, to go through with a 
shameful mock trial which brought his head to 
the block, and left England no longer a kingdom. 

When the morning dawned that saw the battle 
of Worcester, the two friends were preparing for 
the field, and Lady Herbert and Isabel were 
standing by with eyes full of unshed tears, yet 
with an attempt at cheering and hopeful words. 
Upon Arthur Herbert’s face dwelt an expression 
of mournful meaning. To none, save to Harry 
Lisle, had he confided the sad presentiment of 
coming death, which had haunted him every 
moment since the call to a new battle had been 
heard. Something had whispered to the brave 
and fearless soldier, that this field would be his 
dying bed. 

Perhaps there is sometimes granted to mortals 
some mysterious glimpse into futurity, that sug- 
gests a prophecy of their own fate—some strange 
and mystic revelation to the soul, of the day and 
hour when spirit and body shall dissolve their 
union— 

“ The body to its place 


And the soul to Heaven’s grace, 
And the rest in God’s own time.” 


We know not how, or in what way, this thought 
wings its subtle influence into the mind—whether 
by the inexplicable voices of nature speaking to 
the outward sense, or the dimly understood com- 
munion with the spiritual world. 
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Whichever of these had operated upon the 
mind of the brave soldier, it had produced a 
strange effect. The unprotected state of his 
mother and sister struck deeper to his sense than 
ever before. Suddenly, even while they were 
buckling their armor on, he exclaimed : 

“Harry! Isabel! before we go, let me see you 
made husband and wife. It is useless to pro- 
tract the time longer. Nay, mother, do not op- 
pose it—it is better thus, believe me.” 

Lady Herbert and Isabel pleaded the in- 
congruity of a bridal morn with one so fraught 
with solicitade. Arthur overruled all their ob- 
jections. Harry, he said, must be more truly his 
brother that day and through that battle, than 
ever before. And he enforced it so earnestly, 
Harry helping him, that poor Isabel wiped away 
her tears, and smoothed her bright brown hair ; 
and stood beside her own true lover, while the 
priest pronounced the solemn benediction that 
at the same moment united and parted the young 
and loving creatures. One kiss, and he was 
gone! No pomp nor ceremony, no ringing out 
of marriage bells—not even a garland of bridal 
roses! Th saddest parting they had ever 
known—the one most fraught with solemn 
meaning. 

When the day was done, Arthur Herbert’s 
gallant heart lay still and cold, its noble blood 
poured out upon the battle-field, and Harry Lisle 
was marching between two Roundheads, to the 
Tower of London! A guard of soldiers was on 
every side. 

Months passed, and that gallant heart still 
beat within a prison. At last, the trial came 
and he was convicted of a devotion to his coun- 
try, of bearing a true and loyal heart to his right- 
ful king! Of course, he was condemned to the 
same death to which his sovereign’s kingly head 
was so soon afterwards brought—the hlock and 
the axe for the subject—the block and the axe 
for the monarch ! 


The morning of the sixteenth of December 
rose dim and gray over London, tinging all 
things with a dreary leaden hue. It was a fit 
morning to bring out a young and gallant sol- 
dier, and waste a life worth more than those of 
the “Lord Protector of England,” and all his 
crop-eared judges and counsellors, then convened 
in Westminster Hall, where the oath of office 
was being administered to him. 

When this grand procession, with the usurper 
at its head, passed out of the hall, their progress 
was impeded by some obstruction. Those be- 
hind fumed and fretted, and even the “ saints,” 
Cromwell’s most godly ones, were digging their 


elbows into each other’s sides, impatient to get a 
glimpse of the beheading of the young “ malig- 
nant.” 

They, who were the more fortunate in 
securing a forward position in the procession, 
saw that the obstacle to their progress was & 
woman. Not young—not beautiful now. The 
sorrows of the last few months had destroyed all 
traces of beauty in Lady Herbert. She was now 
only a pale, withered, wrinkled woman, clad in 
the deepest of mourning weeds. She was on her 
knees before the burly form clad in black velvet, 
that headed the train, and gazing upward, with 
all the energy of woe, into the coarse, broad face 
and hard eyes that belonged to that form. 

They who dared press forward saw the Pro- 
tector wince and shrink within himself, when the 
impassioned voice reminded him of the night 
when his troops were cut in pieces at Warnham 
Common—when, thrown from his horse, he re- 
ceived succor and shelter from a woman’s hand— 
when that hand saved his life from the sword of 
her young son, who would fain have taken it at 
her very hearthstone, but spared it at her inter- 
cession and that of Harry Lisle, who was this 
day to die ; and but for whom the ceremony in 
this hall would never have been performed. 

Cromwell passed his heavy hand over the 
massive brow that was already seamed over with 
the cares of state, and the anxious fears for his 
own safety that were ever haunting him. A 
moment he looked on that pale and worn face— 
then he ordered the soldiers to take her away. 
That order shut down the last ray of hope in her 
heart. 

Back to Harry Lisle’s prison—back to the 
walls of that gloomy Tower in which so many 
hopes have been buried. A solitary horseman 
passed her on the way, and troops of foot pas- 
sengers rudely jostled the delicate drooping figure 
of her who had never trod the streets of London 
before. 

She came in, faint and weary, to the outer 
vestibule. No one opposed her entrance now. 
She thought there was indeed no danger now to 
be apprehended by that long guard of soldiers, 
from a frail, weak woman! She passed on to 
Harry’s cell and sank upon the stone floor, with- 
out a word. They did not hear her—that lov- 
ing group—Harry, weeping, but with a heavenly 
light upon his face, and the big tears plashing 
from Margaret's sweet eyes upon the cold marble. 
A soldier with a cropped head entered, and ap- 
proaching Harry, struck off his fetters! He was 
free! The horseman who had passed her on the 
road brought his pardon signed by the Pro- 
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THE STEP-MOTHER’S SECRET. 


[ORIGINAL.] 
ISAURE. 


BY H. L. ABBEY. 


At the tryst near the broken stile, 
Holding her hand in mine, I said: 
Not in the delis of shade I tread, 

Not in the full-blown daisy’s smile, 

Not in the twilight calm and gray, 

I see the beauty that I adore; 

But in the summer of your eyes, 
Where the billows of soul arise, 

Gleaming upon their tender shore, 

I clasp the dreams of endless May. 


Beauty dwelleth in soul alone— 
As fruit and frondage, spice and palm, 
Dwell but in fervent isles of balm— 
Yours to me is the central throne: 
Lesser glories bow dewn to thee ; 
Here the lake, like a silver vail, 
Ripples between the fallow meads, 
Islanded oft with drooping reeds— 
But this is of the ships, that sail 
Brightly out to a beautiful sea. 


Your soul is the beautiful sea, 
With coral isles of golden dreams, 
And many a mystic thought which seems, 
Like some shadowy cave to me, 
Leading down from a pearly vale. 
Here the moon in a downy cloud, 
Seems like a bee in an asphodel, 
Whose foamy petals sink and swell, 
Before each languid zephyr bowed, 
Trembling beneath its ornate mail. 


Aud here the mellow lips of light 
Kiss the sweet foreheads of the leaves ; 
While some melodious flight-bird weaves 
Its song along its trackless flight, 
Like life—a swallow fiight of time: 
But dreams were naught were thou not here: 
They are the rivers of the sea— 
The sapphire paths that lead to thee, 
Through lawny lands I hold most dear, 
By thy soul-beauty made sublime. 


Tsaure, as some cape of cloud 
Grows brighter with the birth of day, 
So all my fancies grow to May, 
Before thy purer presence bowed, 
Which seems a ceaseless dawn to me: 
And our lone hearts still float in dreams, 
Like leaves in odors rustling fair, 
Which drift along the rosy air, 
Like sprays of woodbine, down the streams 
That widen to the summer sea. 

It is one of the besetting sins of young men to 
endeavor to get rid of work by ing for eas 
and lazy employment. Boys, avoid this whirl- 
pool as you would a plague spot; banish from 
}or the dangerous desire to live without work. 

bor is honorable, dignified ; it is the parent of 
health, wealth, and happiness; look upon it as 
an invaluable blessing. Shun idleness and sloth ; 
pursue some honest calling, and be not ashamed 
to be useful. 


THE STEP-MOTHER'S SECRET. 
A STORY FROM TWO JOURNALS. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


CHAPTER I. 
ELEANOR LANGDON’S JOURNAL. 


Jan. 10th, 1860.—Scarcely an hour ago I re- 
ceived a letter from my father in New York, con- 
taining orders to have the house arranged for the 
reception of himself and bride, next week. Per- 
haps it was very wrong, but I tore the letter into 
a hundred pieces and scattered them under my 
feet. But the passion was all gone ina moment, 
and I have been crying ever since. The pages 
of my journal are wet with my tears. 

This news is so dreadful to me. For nearly 
six years I have been happy as papa’s house- 
keeper, and enjoyed being a comfort to him, and 
taking mama’s place in the household, and now 
a stranger is coming here to be installed in the 
highest place and nearest to papa, before Dora 
and me, and over the good old servants whom I 
have considered my particular care ever since I 
was fifteen, and who love me better than any- 
body else in the house. I have laid so many 
plans in the fature for papa’s pleasure, and have 
thought so much of the time when he will be 
feeble and gray-headed, and dependent on my 
care—how happy he will be with me after I am 
married—for I suppose I shall be sometime. 
Willis is so good and handsome, I know that I 
love him dearly. Now everything will be 
changed. Willis and I will have to live some- 
where else after we are married; and papa will 
stay here with his new wife, and the old life with 
its associations and loves that we have cher- 
ished so in our little home will be all forgotten. 
Mamea’s picture will be banished from its place 
in the parlor; her old household ways, which I 
have carefully continued, will be abolished; 
there will be no more quiet Sunday evening 
talks about her; and papa will prefer the new to 
the old so completely as to choose the company 
of his wife before that of his children. I know 
it will be so. She will be first in his thoughts 
and affections—the children, relics of a time 
which will be seldom thought of and never 
talked about, will come second. The thought 
almost kills me. How can I bear to have a 
stranger between my dear father and me? We 
have always been so near to each other since 
mama died,—papa has always been so fond of 
me, petting me like a child, yet depending upon 
me and putting trust in me as if I were an ex- 
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perienced woman. O, dear—dear! How my 
heart aches—how desolate I am ! 

I wonder if Dora will like her. I almost hope 
not. I never shall. She will always be a stran- 
ger and an intruder to me. Dora is such a child, 
though, that the change will not be to her as it 
is to me, and she may even like it, and take 
kindly to the new wife—the bride—the step- 
mother. How strange it seems to think of hav- 
ing a step-mother! Can I ever call her mother? 
Never, never! I will not do sacrilege te the 
sweet, fair-faced woman whom I remember as I 
remember last year’s lilies. Her face is too fresh 
in my memory for me to forget the name by 
which I called her. 

I wonder how she will look. Will she bea 
pretty, young girl, or a proud, dashing belle, 
who has married my father for his money and 
fine house, or a hard, grave, elderly woman ? 
Hardly the latter, I think—most likely the for- 
mer. What a strange relationship then will be 
between her and me, if so! I am twenty to- 
morrow. I wonder if papa will remember my 
birthday. Probably not; he will have other 
thoughts in profusion to occupy his mind. How 
wretched Iam! .I cannot write any more. My 
head aches with crying, and I can hardly see the 
paper for my tears. 


CHAPTER II. 
LAURA LANGDON’S JOURNAL. 


JAN. 18th, 1860.—I arrived at my new home 
to-day with my husband. My husband! I have 
seen his children and his servants. The former 
have given me their delicate hands—the younger 
one kissed me—and the honest cook, housemaid 
and chambermaid have each in their turn cur- 
tesied and said, “ God bless you, mum!” in their 
purest Irish. To all outside appearance my re- 
ception has been a fitting one, yet I can see a 
trial awaiting me. I saw it plainest in the proud, 
richly-tinted face of my husband’s oldest daugh- 
ter, and also in the quick, suspicious glances of 
those domestics who have been under that beau- 
tiful Miss Eleanor’s care for the last six years, 
she tells me with her sweet manner and repellant 
eyes. Would not it have been better that they 
should have remained so? Heaven only knows. 

How strange it seems to be married! What 
a world of wonders have occurred within the 
last fortnight! I cannot trust myself to think 
of them. And if I cannot trust myself to look 
back, dare I look forward? God help me! I 
wish I were dead. 

I wonder what a stranger would think to see 
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that wish in my journal, and I a bride of two 
days. What would my husband think, and what 
would Miss Eleanor think? I half believe it 
would please her to see it. I wonder if she hates 
me—I almost believe she does. I know she con- 
siders me an intruder. How plainly I can see 
her standing in those wide, luxuriant rooms, giv- 
ing orders to the servants, or smiling up in her 
father’s face and talking so gracefully to him. 
He is very fond of her, and well he may be. 
She is like a young queen ; and he tells me she 
has been an excellent daughter. It is evident 
the girl is not without character. Her eyes 
speak power, her mouth love, her carriage pride. 
Weak and wicked as I am, the thought of her 
making a stronghold of her heart against me 
overpowers me with fear, for I know she will 
never love me. I can see her strong prejudices 
in her cool eye even when she smiles on me. 
Father, te pitiful—guide me! 

I ought to be happy, if human power and cir- 
cumstances can make me so. My husband— 
good Paul Langdon—is touchingly tender of me, 
and seems to anticipate my wishes by magic. 
This place is like a palace—my chamber like the 
heart of a rose with its drooping drapery of pale 
pink silk, and subtle fragrance. My feet sink 
into velvet mosses and violets whenever I step.; 
the light comes in softly through lace and satin. 
I have the rarest charms of out-door life in gold- 
en frames upon the walls. Everything that sur- 
rounds me is a wonder of beauty, even to the 
waxen face of my little step-daughter, Dora. 
How could I have kissed her innocent mouth ! 

Dare I think of where I was a fortnight ago ? 
of what I was? Would not death have been 
more honorable for me than this? Would I not 
be better off with a still heart and conscience ? 
and would not they—my husband and his 
children ? 


CHAPTER III. 
ELEANOR LANGDON’S JOURNAL. 


JAN. 20th.—They have come. I have met 
my father—I have seen his wife. How erroneous 
were my ideas of her appearance. I had thought 
to see a proud, beautiful young face look at me 
from my father’s side when I met them in the 
hall, but instead I saw only a gentle, pale coun- 
tenance, with soft blue eyes, and the saddest 
smile in the world. I gave her my hand—I 
thought for a moment I was going to love her, 
when suddenly I caught sight of my mother’s 
picture. A sudden revulsion followed. I could 
not see the strange lady’s pretty, timid ways and 
sweet sadness; I saw only my mother’s dark 
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eyes looking earnestly at me with my extended 
hand, at Dora with her uplifted face, at my 
father so smiling and happy, at the excited old 
domestics whom she had trained and taught in 
their youth. I thought she believed me faithless 


to her memory, and I stepped back. The im- 


pression that she is near, shocked and distressed, 


has fastened upon me, and I cannot get rid of it 
for a moment. 

I try very hard to be pleasant and respectful to 
my father’s young wife; but it seems as if she 
knew I did not love her, her eyes are so wistful 


and sad when she looks at me. Papa says she 


hasn’t a father or mother or any relatives in the 
world. I don’t wonder that she is sad. If she 
were any one but my step-mother I should feel 
very tendcr towards her I think. She used to 
be a governess, she told me. 

Dora and I are not to call her mother. This 


arrangement was made at her own request. She 


was too young to stand suitably in such a rela- 


tionship to me, she said, and she had rather both 
Dora and I would call her “Laura.” I like the 
name. Papa said he thought it prettier than any 


other in the world. 

“ Even Eleanor?” I whispered. 

He smiled, but after a moment looked grave. 
An instant after he came to where I was standing 


alone, and said: 

“ My sensible little daughter isn’t jealous, is 
she ?” 

He put his hand on my head and looked down 
earnestly at me. He seemed so happy, so cheer- 
ful, and sunny-hearted that I could not bear to 
check his joy even by my serious griefs, so I 
said, smiling : 

“ Wouldn’t that be foolish, papa? And you 
call me sensible.” 

He smiled and nodded, and slipped a beauti- 
ful pearl bracelet on my arm, which, he said, 
was for my birthday, and then some one called 
him. But I have noticed since that he some- 
times watches me, and often looks a little 
grave and anxious. I must be careful ; I would 
not grieve my father for the world. 

Everything appears very strange to me. The 
parlors do not seem like the same rooms. Not 
that there has been much alteration in their ar- 
rangements, for the old things are just as they 
were, even to mama’s picture, and there are but 
few new additions, but the change is in the in- 
mates. The house is full of visitors all the 
time, and everybody is in a whirl of excitement. 
We give a party or go to one every night. I 
never saw papa so exceedingly joyous in my 
life. His laugh can be heard all over the room 
it is so hearty; and he jests and makes merry 
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continually. Laura is very quiet and agreeable 
to all, but never gay and mirthfal. I think she 
never laughs aloud. Sometimes I wonder if all 
this excitement and noisy happiness is not dis- 
tasteful to her. 1 have seen her look for a mo- 
ment as if she wanted to ery in the midst of a 


ball-room. 
Last night I observed her turn very pale while 


at the piano at Mrs. DeFord’s. Some one was 
telling about the Stacys of New York, and Mrs. 
DeFord asked if Aubrey Farley, Mrs. Stacy’s 
brother, had not gone to Europe. 


“No,” said the gentleman who was turning 


over Laura’s music ; “ his plan of going to Eng- 
land was as suddenly abandoned as formed. It 
was only a freak, I think. Aubrey is in Boston 
now ; I met him yesterday at Dr. Parker’s.”’ 

I happened to glance at Laura at that moment, 
and saw that her face grew suddenly as white as 
her dress ; but she did not fail in her perform- 
ance, and when she arose from the piano she had 
a most brilliant color. Her eyes were so bright 
as to appear unnatural. I spoke to papa about 
it awhile after, and he said that she was not well, 
and that he feared she was not strong enough to 
bear the excitement of so much party going. 
Since that night Laura has spent but one party 
evening, and then she did not dance. 


CHAPTER IV. 
LAURA LANGDON’S JOURNAL. 

Fes. 12th.—I am so weary—weary of dissipa- 
tion, of the sight of other people’s happiness, of 
striving to disguise my wretchedness, and of liv- 
ing a lie. God only knows how I despise my- 
self—a little child can make me drop my eyes. 
I shrink like a worm in El "Bs p e, and 
blush in guilty shame when my husband looks 
anxiously at my pale cheeks and downcast eyes, 
which I cannot raise in his presence. Good 
Heavens! how long can I live in this way ? 

For the first month after my marriage I went 
into company constantly, professedly to please 
my husband, really that I should have no time 
to think. I strove to be entertained and inter- 
ested, but the laugh died on my lips and I could 
not talk for the pain at my heart. Gradually I 
grew thin and wild-eyed, with hectic spots upon 
my cheeks, and then Paul grew anxious and 
begged me to stay at home and be careful of my- 
self. He did not know why I consented so read- 
ily, and have scarcely left the house since except 
for a drive with him. At Mrs. DeFord’s I 
heard that Aubrey Farley was in town. I can- 
not meet him, even as the wife of Paul Langdon. 
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July 7th—It is a long time since I wrote here 


last, and much has happened. A little babe has 
been laid in my arms—a wee, dead son, with 
dark violet eyes, which never unclosed but once, 
thunk God! Paul wept over me! QO, my tor- 
ment is worse than that of hell! 


Lying on my couch with closed eyes I heard 
the nurse speak to my husband of the little life 


which she said had come into existence two 
months too soon. 

“She is a delicate young lady. She'll never 
bear you strong sons, sir,” I heard the honest 
woman say. 

“God spare her life; it is all I ask,” replied 
Paul. 

My life? 

They buried the child a week ago. Was it 
unnatural—I did not weep over it? I am strong 
enough to sit by the window to-day for the first 
time. Dora has been in to kiss me, and Eleanor 


brought me flowers and fruit—roses and peaches. 
How peerless she is in her pride and purity. 
Dear Eleanor, I love her for my husband’s eake. 


CHAPTER V. 
ELEANOR’S JOURNAL. 


Ava. 20th.—We are at Niagara—papa, Laura 
and I. We came here at papa’s bidding, tor 
Laura’s health, which is very delicate. Willis is 
going to join us next week. I wonder if I 
really love Willis—that is, if I love him as I 
ought to love the man I marry. Of course I 
have a regard for him—I could not help having 


after having known him intimately so many 
years-—but he is not in the least like my ideal. 
I never saw any one who was until last night. 
The gentleman I refer to is Mr. Aubrey Farley. 
I have heard of him before, but never saw him 
until last evening. 

He is not handsome or showy, but brilliant, 
polished, elegant, and perfectly self-possessed. 
His chief charm lies in his coolness, I think. 
Every lady in the room was in love with him 
last night, but he never seemed to know it. His 
manuer piqued me, and I enjoyed several rather 
saucy replies which I made to his questions dur- 
ing the half hour I chatted with him. After- 
wards I danced with him. He dances very 
gracefully. He is a new arrival. Laura has not 
met him yet. 

Iam really anxious about Laura, she grows 
80 delicate looking. Her pretty face is quite 
colorless, and her hands are like wax. I can 
see that papa is worried on her account. He 
hardly allows her out of his sight. 
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Looking back to the time when Laura first 


came to our house, I can see that I was not as 
kind to her as I might have been. I did not love 
her, and she needed love. I was suspicious and 
jealous of her, and very much prejudiced against 
her. Iam glad to be able to say now that all 
ill will against her has died out, and I have 


grown to be very fond of her; not fond as I 


was of my mother, but affectionate, and careful 
of her comfort and wishes. A better founded 
dislike than mine could not have endured the 


gentle patience of her manner and the sight of 
her fragile, sorrowful face. Her conduct has 


been exemplary. She has always been kind to 


Dora, friendly to me, even when I was indiffer- 
ent to her, affectionate and faithfal to my father, 
and generous to the servants, who have grown to 
be very regardful of her wishes, although they 
used to watch my eye for permission to disre- 
gard them. The creatures knew intuitively that 
I was not friendly to the new mistress, and with 


dog-like faithfulness followed my lead. I am 
happy to be able to say that I never encouraged 
them in insubordination, though I can take no 
credit to myself as being too amiable to do so— 
I was only too proud. 

Aug. 21st.—I have a very strange incident to 
record. Last evening while dancing with Mr. 
Farley he suddenly espied Laura sitting by a 
window, and asked me who she was. When I 
told him, I never saw a person so surprised in 
my life. He looked actuully astonished—an ex- 
cess of emotion which puzzled me greatly in a 
person of his manner. 

“You are surprised at the peculiarity of the 
relationship between us, I presume,” I said, 
“ my step-mother is so young.” 

“ Yes, yes,” he said, hastily, and as soon as 
the figure was through left me. 

About an hour afterwards I saw him talking 
with Laura, and they were both very pale. 
There certainly is a mystery in the matter— 
they have met before. I remember now that it 
was at his name she changed color at Mrs. De- 
Ford’s, last winter. Cuan it be possible that Mr. 
Farley is an old lover of my step-mother’s ? 


CHAPTER VI. 
LAURA’S JOURNAL. 


Av. 2ist.—I am almost wild with fear and 
excitement. I saw Aubrey Farley last night. 
He came to me in the ball-room, after dancing 
with Eleanor. I saw him lead her to a seat and 
then cross the room and come directly towards 
me. I had not observed him in the crowd until 
then. I thought I should have fainted. 


“Laura, keep a cool face ; remember there are 
lookers on,” he whispered. 

The words gave me strength to endure the 
interview with outward calmness. Have I the 
courage even to write the audacious assurance 
which he gave me ?—that he was in love with 
Eleanor and wished to marry her! He told me 
s0—me !—with the ease he would have used in 
asking me to dance. 

“How dare you, Aubrey Farley?” I cried, 
under my breath. 

“Why not?” he asked, lifting his fine eye- 
brows. 

“She is an angel—you a devil!” I replied, 
passionately. 

He smiled, and requested me to speak less 
earnestly ; we were attracting attention. 

“ Aubrey Farley, you shall never marry her,” 
I said. 

“ How can you help it ?” he asked. 

A flood of words were on my lips, when I met 
his eye—his fine, calm, fiendish eye. My un- 
spoken reply died before its birth. I felt my 
blood chill. Power I had, but it could be used 
only at my own expense. He smiled again. 

“Mrs. Langdon,” he said, with a light air 


which intensified the irony of his words, “ take 
my friendly advice and remain quiet; you can 
do nothing better.” 

Then he turned and left me. The next mo- 
ment he whirled by me in the waltz with Eleanor. 
O, good Heavens, help me! 

Aug. 28th—Eleanor rode out with Aubrey 


Farley yesterday. He saw me at the window, 
and a triumphant smile displayed the gleam of 
his white teeth through his dark beard as he 
bowed to me. That smile wag like a bullet 
through my heart. 

What can I do? Shall I see Eleanor sacri- 
ficed to that wealthy, elegant knave through my 
cowardice? Heaven help me! But others must 
suffer the consequences of my confession. Shall 
it be made? Can I give the love of my husband 
its death blow by relating my sin and debase- 
ment? Is there no other alternative by which 
None—none ! 


CHAPTER VII. 
ELEANOR’S JOURNAL. 

Serr. 28th.—It seems hardly possible that I 
can be the same girl who has written in this lit- 
tle journal so many times before. In one sense 
I am not the same ; the events of the last month 


have changed me greatly. When I wrote last it 
was of my young step-mother and Aubrey Far- 
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ley. Itis of them I must continue to write, al- 
though the task is a very sad one. 

A fortnight after my last date Mr. Farley 
asked me to marry him. I was startled, yet daz- 
zled and gratified by the proposal, for the man 
had always a singular charm for me, and I was 
half blinded to the true feelings of my heart to- 
wards him by his wit and pleasing manners. 
Bewildered and half frightened, I referred him 
to papa, and escaped from his graceful impor- 
tunities. I went hurriedly to my room, which is 
the chamber over the apartment where papa 
usually sits, and tried to compose myself, that I 
might think calmly. The memory of Willis 
troubled me very much. True, I had never 
promised to marry him, but I could not help 
knowing that he loved me and expected some- 
time that I would be his wife. I had often been 
happy at the thought of such a prospect; but 
now it seemed, in comparison with the brilliant 
idea of marrying Aubrey Farley, an uninterest- 
ing, disagreeable plan. I gave a thought to 
Willis’s feelings if he should hear that I was en- 
gaged to Mr. Farley, and it saddened me even 
in the midst of my exultant excitement. I felt 
sorrowful and half guilty, yet I was in that wild, 
dangerous state when I was eager to go forward 
while I half suspected that my next step would 
lead to ruin. While I paced the floor with rest- 
legs thoughts and burning cheeks, my attention 
was suddenly arrested by the sound of people 
talking eagerly. I could hear my father’s voice, 
also Laura’s and Aubrey Farley’s. I stood lis- 
tening eagerly. The scene seemed to grow more 
exciting in the room below. Impelled by a pow- 
erful curiosity, and feeling instinctively that my 
interests were engaged, I sprang from my cham- 
ber and ran down stairs. I paused a moment in 
the hall, and then pushed open the door and 
entered unobserved. 

“ Paul, Paul!” I heard my young step-mother 
say as she stood facing my father, who was pale 
as ashes, while Aubrey Farley sat with his back 
towards me, “do not comfort yourself with that 
thought. Aubrey Farley is base and unprinci- 
pled, but he can threaten me with no falsity 
which can compare with the truth, but he cannot 
expose me without betraying his own crime. 
Only through concealment of my sin is his suc- 
cess possible. But for this my shame might 
have been his boast a hundred times.” 

“ Your shame, Laura!” 

“ Heaven help you, Paul, my shame !” 

As she spoke she fell on her knees at my 
father's feet. 

“Go on, Laura,” said Farley. 

She turned her head and looked at him. 
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“You cannot intimidate me, Aubrey Farley. 
I have gone too far to retract now, even if I 
wished to do so. Come what may, now is the 
time for my confession, and made it must be. 
Paul, my kind, tender, generous husband, in 
marrying me you did not marry an honest wo- 
man. The babe that died a few months ago 
was Aubrey Farley’s son—the creature who 
crouches at your feet was his victim. Now kill 
me with your scorn, trample on me, kill me, 
strike out my life, but never look on me again !” 

My father was not looking at her; he sat like 
a statue, gazing in a stunned, senseless way at 
the floor. Still crouching at his feet, she con- 
tinued : 

“You will not dream of pitying me, Paul ; 
the wrong which I did you was too cool and cal- 
culated an act. In perfect calmness I saved my 
reputation at your expense ; but O, my husband, 
it was the terrible calmness of despair! I never 
intended you should know your disgrace; I 
thought to bear my dreadful sin in secret. Idid 
not love you then—my love has been born since 
out of your goodness and kindness,—and I 
thought I might in a slight measure expiate the 
harm I did you in becoming your wife by devot- 
ing the remainder of my wretched life to you and 
yours. Tell me that I have not utterly failed in 
this hope, Paul, that I have been of some little 
service and comfort to you; give me this assur- 
ance if possible, and I will die content.” 

“ You have been a good wife to me, Laura.” 

My father’s voice came strange and broken 
from his lips. 

“God bless you, Paul! That is all I ask. 
Aubrey Farley, you are betrayed, Eleanor is 
saved, and I am dying.” 

‘A stream of crimson blood flowed from her 
lips as she fell forward on the carpet. Aubrey 
Farley started to his feet, but I rushed by him 
and raised her up. My father never moved or 
spoke. Laura was dead. In the confusion that 
followed Farley left the house, and my father 
was removed to his room. I was alone in my 
distress and terror but for Willis, who came to 
my assistance and support. Dear Willis, how I 
had wronged him in intention ! 

Three days afterwards Laura was buried. 
How my heart aches at thought of her! Until 
to-day my father has kept his room and seen no 
one; but this morning he came slowly down 
into the parlor, and sitting down beside me, 
said 

“ There is only ‘you and I now, Nelly. Poor 
Laura!” 

He is perfectly shattered, and appears like an 
old man, though hardly fifty. Ah, I can see the 
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time coming when he will be helpless and quite 
dependent on my care, which, please God, he 
shall always have. 

The occurrences of the last nine months seem 
like a strange dream. We have returned home, 
and the house is just as it was in the old times. 
The only great difference is in papa, and nothing 
but great grief could have changed him as he is 
changed. He loved my young step-mother—he 
loves her memory now. 

Willis and I are to be married next month, 
and all live here together with poor papa. Pro- 
bably I write here for the last time as Eleanor 
Langdon. In a few weeks I shall be Mrs. Wil- 
lis Raymond. I know that my betrothed hus- 
band was my only love and is my true one. 
More truly happy in realizing my blessings than 
I ever was before in my life, I close this little 
book with a heart filled with sadness for the past 
and hopefulness for the future. 


A CENTURY’S CHANGE. 


One hundred years ago there was not a single 
white man in Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, or Iili- 
nois Territories. Then, what is now the most 
flourishing part of America, was as little known 

the country round the mountains of the 
moon. It was not until 1769, the gallant and 
adventurous Boone left his home in North Caro- 
lina to become the first settler of Kentucky. 
The first pioneer of Ohio did not settle till twen- 
years after that time. A hundred years ago 
anada belonged to France, and the whole pop- 
ulation of the United States did not exceed a 
million and a half of people. A hundred years 
ago the great Frederick, of Prussia, was per- 
forming those great exploits which have made 
him immortal in military annals, and with his 
little monarchy was sustaining a single-handed 
contest with Russia, Austria and France, the 
three great powers of Europe combined. A 
hundred years ago the United States was the 
most loyal part of the British Empire, and on 
the political horizon no speck indicated the strug- 
gles which within a score of years thereafter 
established the great republic of the world. A 
hundred years ago there were but four news- 
pers in America; steam engines had not been 
imagined, and railroads and telegraphs had not 
entered into the remotest conceptions of man. 
When we come to look back at it through the 
vista of history, we tind that the century which 
hus passed has been allotted to more important 
events, in their bearing upon the happiness of 
the world, than almost any which has elapsed 
since the creation.— Chicago Journal. 
TIME. 
Before my breath, like blazing flax, 
Man and bis marvels pass away ; 
And changing empires wane and wax, 
Are founded, flourish and decay. 
Rede-m mine hours, the space is brief, 
While in my glass the sand grains shiver, 
And measureless thy joy or grief, 
Wher *ime and thee shali part forever! 
Sin W. Scorr 


“A FRAGMENT.” 


BY EFFINGHAM T. HYATT. 


The flowers I send an offering are— 
They tell you of the love I bear; 

For ’tis not like a meteor-star, 

Which flashes through the summer air, 
Then disappears— no more is seen, 

We scarce remember it has been. 

But even if they fade away 

And wither like the giver’s heart, 
Perchance upon some future day, 
Perchance when we are far apart, 
You'll look b the forgotten leaf, 
And see the flower that’s buried there: 
Twill tell you of the donor's grief, 
That love returned was not his share; 
And fate had wound around his head 
A wreath from sorrow’s mystic shrine, 
And o’er the heart that long is dead 
No tear is dropped—** not even thine!” 


THE MAID OF “THE BLUE DRAGON,” 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. ® 


Tue first bright week of an English April 
had gemmed the earth with violets. The pink 
and white hawthorn buds were out, making the 
hedge rows one mass of pale, delicate beauty, 
and the sweet clover blossoms made the fields a 
wilderness of sweets. Afar off, London spires 
and towers were dimly seen; and one might 
almost fancy that he heard the roar and bustle of 
the great city itself. But, here, life was subdued 
into a calm tranquillity, that could breathe peace 
to any soul not utterly given up to despair. 

Green lanes, thick with over-arching branches, 
already changing their tender spring green to a 
deeper tint, and full of the odor of primroses, in- 
vited the wayfarer to rest; and, in one of these, 
a sweet and lovely picture might have been seen, 
just as the sun had reached its meridian. Under 
the trees, a silver thread of water came coursing 
down, from some far-off mountain, “its quiet 
depth furrowing among the grass blades—then 
emerging again in little startled gushes and 
laughing hurries,” as Ruskin prettily describes 
them. Beside this stream, her white feet shining 
and bare, immersed in the water, sat a young 
girl, the image of health and rustic beauty. Fair 
and beautiful, with the soft blue eyes and the 
yellow hair, so much coveted at that period by 
English dames, a trim, neat figure, and a laugh- 
ing, joyous, yet not over bold expression in her 
sweet face, she was singing in a low, soft voice, 
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that sweetest of the ballads of the English Min- 
strelsy, “ Sir Patrick Spens :” 


“The king sits in Dumferline town, 

Drinking the biude-red wine; 

O, where will I get a skeely chigner 
To sail this new ship of mine 

O, up and spake an eldern knight, 
Sat at the king’s right kuee; 

Sir Patrick Spene is the best 
That ever sailed the sea.” 

The sweet voice never faltered through the 
long ballad of twenty-six stanzas, until it came 
to the last crowning heartbreak, when the ter- 
rible shipwreck has left no hope, and the min- 
strei sings : 

“0, lang, lang may the ladyes sit, 
With their fans into their hands, 


Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come 8a to the strand 


“And lang, lang may the maidens sit 
With their gowd kames in their hair, 
A’ waiting for their ain dear loves— 
For them they’li ne’er see mair. 
O, forty miles off Aberdeen 
fifty tathoms deep; 
And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens 
W? the Scotch lords at his feet.”” 
Then, indeed, the pretty eyes overflowed for a 
while, but as suddenly cleared up, like the heavens 
after a shower. 

“Ah, silly girl am I, to cry over these old 
songs; how do I know that such a man as Pat- 
rick Spens ever lived, save in the brain of some 
old lying romancer? I'll not worry nor fret 
myself about him ; but just make my way up to 
London, as soon as these poor little feet will 
carry me.” 

And she wiped the wet, glistening ivory 
pedals with a wisp of grass, ran faster up the 
stream to fill a tiny cup which hung to her girdle, 
with sparkling water, and drew from her little 
bundle, a piece of coarse barley bread ; and, after 
a brief repast, she bathed her face and hands, 
drying them with a little napkin in which her 
bread had been nicely rolled, and walked off 
merrily toward the dim, smoky city. She did 
not stop again until the twilight came on; and 
she was now a little weary and footsore. She 
lingered, wishfully, before a little wayside inn, 
beside which was a huge post, bearing its sign— 
a nondescript animal, painted blue, and the words 
underneath, “Tue Biuz Dracon.” 

Outside, upon a long bench, sat an elderly 
man, pipe in mouth. He gazed upon the pretty 
face before him, with a pleasant, good-humored 
smile, as he said : 

“Where are you going at this time of day, 
my little maid? You see my sign? No one 
should pass a tavern after sundown.” 

“I should like much to stop and rest me, sir,”’ 
she answered, in a voice that, as the landlord 


afterwards expressed it, took the heart right out 
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of him at once; “but I have no money, “and I 
must be on my way to London, without delay.” 

The landlord’s eyes opened wide. 

“My poor, innocent dove! What will you 
do in London, without money? But perhaps 
you have friends there ?” 

“No, sir, none.” 

“Then come away to my wife. She will 
make youacup of her best tea, and cut youa 
slice of the seed cake she is so famous for; and, 
money or no money, little one, you shall have a 
nice bed at the old Blue Dragon to-night.” 

Thus re-assured, the pretty Anne entered the 
house, where the fat, laughing dame made good 
the promises of her spouse. So pleasantly, in- 
deed, did they get on together, that the landlord 
proposed that, unless the girl had any settled 
plans for London, she should remain with them, 
in place of the bar-maid who had left the Blue 
Dragon, lately. 

Anne was delighted. In the short space of 
time since she had entered the house, she felt 
that she had almost found a father and mother ; 
and she felt no disposition to quit them for the 
uncertainties of London. Thenceforth the little 
maiden was the favorite of all who drank the 
landlord's good ale; while toward all, her be- 
haviour was so genuinely modest, yet good- 
humored and pleasant, that the old couple thought 
of her as of a daughter, rather than a serving- 
maid, and the guests were bewitched by her pretty 
ways. All this while, unknown to Anne, she 
had been watched carefully by one of the frequent 
guests of the Blue Dragon, with a view of trans- 
planting her to his own home. The wealthy 
brewer, who always believed his old October was 
tasteless, unless he drank it at the inn to which 
he had previously sold it, was more convinced of 
the fact, when pretty Anne, in her neat blue 
gown and white apron, brought him the foaming 
tankard. His close observation seemed to have 
proved satisfactory; for, after three months’ 
gazing, he found her quite alone, one forenoon, 
after all the beer drinkers had departed, and, 
gravely but kindly offered her a home in his 
house. 

“For what purpose?” asked Anne, innocently 
enough, and thinking how good and pleasant 
he had always been to her, yet feeling that it 
would be ungrateful to leave the landlord and 
his dame, for another service. 

“Ah, I almost dread to tell you for what!” 
said the brewer ; “for Iam sure I cannot expect 
you to say whatI wish. But I suppose I may 
as well know my fate now as at any time. Will 
you come as my wife, little Anne ?” 

It was very sudden; and the little heart beat 
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quick at the thought of a child like herself be- 
coming the mistress of a great house like the 
rich brewer’s ; but she modestly referred him to 
the landlord. He and his dame, she said, would 
know better than she did, what was proper. 
And they seconded the proposal, although sorry 
enough to miss the little sprightly damsel from 
her post. So, a wedding as grand and imposing 
as they could devise, was made for Anne, and 
she went home to her new abode, a rich and in- 
dependent lady. No one sneered at her hus- 
band’s choice. Anne was all that could be 
desired in a wife—sweet, gentle and lady-like, 
yet spirited and sensible. 

This home, however, over which she had had 
shed such a light, was soon dark enough to her. 
The husband she had honored, respected, and 
truly loved, was taken away; and never was 
husband more sincerely mourned. The wealth 
he had left, seemed valueless in her eyes, since 
he could no longer share it with her; and, for a 
long time, the widow resisted every effort of her 
friends to draw her away from the spot so en- 
deared by his memory. But when years had 
softened her grief, another suitor won her heart. 
She was still young—=still beautiful, The golden 
locks were as perfect as ever, the smooth, un- 
wrinkled cheek as soft and fair. 

So thought a noble baronet, Sir Thomas Ayles- 
bury, a man “whom the king delighted to 
honor ;” holding high offices under the sovereign, 
and possessed of a fine estate from his ancestors. 
Others contested for the prize; but Anne was 
never caught by mere outside show, and she dis- 
missed many gay gallants of the court, who 
would have gladly wedded the rich brewer’s 
widow. Two such happy matches rarely fall to 
the lot of a woman. Her second was even hap- 
pier than her first—for she had the bliss of pos- 
sessing fair, beautiful, intelligent children. 


One of the most promising young barristers of 
that day, the handsome and intelligent Edward 
Hyde, was one day waited on by a lady, who 
eame to consult him upon her claims to an es- 
tate left her by a former husband, and which, in 
spite of his attested will in her favor, was con- 
tested by some of his relatives. The lady was 
Lady Aylesbury—whose beauty, almost unim- 
paired by time, was reflected in the person of the 
young lady who accompanied her—her own 
daughter, Frances Aylesbury. Frances possess- 
ed all the charms and native refinement of her 
mother; to which were added the benefits of a 
superior education, and free intercourse, from 
childhood, with the highest order of society. 
Edward Hyde was poor. This did not prevent 
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his falling in love with the beautiful girl who so 
constantly came to his office with her mother ; 
but it did prevent him from avowing it, until he 
had reason to suppose that she loved him; and 
he then sued to her father for her hand. 

The fact that the young barrister was a near 
relative of the celebrated Sir Nicholas Hyde, and 
that, still further, he seemed destined to future 
eminence in the legal profession, determined Sir 
Thomas Aylesbury to overlook his want of for- 
tune, and make the two lovers happy, by his free 
and untrammelled consent ; and Edward Hyde 
became the husband of Frances Aylesbury. 

Troublous times and turbulent men made 
merrie England a scene of anarchy. They who 
joined the standard of civil war raised by King 
Charles at Nottingham, were stigmatised as 
malignants. Pym, Hampden and Cromwell led 
the Roundheads. Sir Thomas Aylesbury stood 
by the king, as truly as did Archbishop Laud 
and Lord Stafford. When they were put to 
death, and the good knight’s life was threatened, 
and Aylesbury Hall burned by the real malig- 
nants, he fled to Antwerp, after encountering un- 
heard of hardships, and escaping, almost by a 
miracle. He died at Breda, at an advanced age, 
in the year 1657. All his property was left to 
his daughter Frances, the wife of Edward Hyde. 

The final blow that cost King Charles his 
head, was at length struck. Cromwell, with his 
troops, had driven out the members of parlia- 
ment, retaining only sixty, who were constituted 
governors of the kingdom. They tried and exe- 
cuted the poor old king, and appointed Crom- 
well Protector. 

After the execution of Charles, Edward Hyde 
remained in the island of Jersey. Here he wrote 
his History of the Rebellion. And now, after 
many years of changes, Cromwell’s death and 
the inability or disinclination of his son to keep 
up the succession, left the country for some time 
without a ruler. At last Charles was recalled 
to the throne, by the re-assembled parliament, 
after an exile of sixteen years. 

Hyde, who was active in the restoration, was 
created Earl of Clarendon, and, in time, he be- 
came Lord Chancellor of England. 


Who that looked back to the time when the 
little country maiden walked with the bundle of 
scanty clothing upon her head, on her way to 
London, could dream how fast and full would 
come the honors upon her path? 

When James II. held his brief three years’ 
reign upon the throne of England, his queen was 
the grandchild of that country maiden, whom he 
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had married when he was Duke of York, and 
she was Anne Hyde, Clarendon’s daughter. 

The love of Frances Aylesbury for her mother 
had induced her to name this daughter for her; 
little dreaming that she would one day mount 
the throne. And the good brewer, who felt per- 
haps that he was stooping from his pride of place, 
to wed the pretty bar-maid, could he have looked 
forward to the dignities showered upon his 
descendants, would not his honest face have 
gleamed up bright and cheerful, above his foam- 
ing tankard? Ah, well! The good man is a 
sovereign in his own right; and the brewer, ac- 
cording to this, was a king indeed. And he, 
who like Clarendon, is first honored and then 
banished from his country, might well desire 
rather to remain in his native obscurity than to 
climb that dizzy height from which the fall is so 
terrible. 
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LYCEUM ELOQUENCE. 


Bill Smith, “a character,” in more ways than 
one, and especially noted for his flights of elo- 
quence, spoke as follows upon the question : 
“ Which is man’s greatest safeguard !—the dog 
or the gun?” “ Bill” espoused the cause of the 
dog ; and after pronouncing an affecting eulogy 
upon that noble animal, he demolished his ad- 
versaries, and ‘‘ brought down the house,” by the 
following brilliant passage: ‘“‘Supposin’ for a 
momenury moment, Mr. President, that you, sir, 
was a travelling, and suppose, sir, that night was 
to overtake you, and you should have to encamp 
out in some dark howling wilderness! And in 
the black midnight, when you laid fast asleep in 
the arms of Metamorpheous, b’ar, painter, or 
other venomous insect, was to spring upon you, 
what good would your gun do you then? But, 
Mr. President, your dog would have said to you 
by his forewarning lamentations: ‘ Take-keer ! 
look out!—he’s a comin’!’” Decision in favor 
of the “dog Watch !”—Anickerbocker, 


A CURIOUS COLLECTION. 


A young amateur archeologist named Forglais, 
has spent twelve years in forming a collection of 
objects found in the bed of the river by whose 
means Paris is always hoping to become a sea- 

rt; and in virtue of whose waters it has, from 
immemorial times, adopted a ship as its armo- 
rial bearings. Among the four thousand relics 
of all periods got together by M. Forglais, are 
rings, ivories, medals, Gallic and other coins, a 
beautiful Roman lance, a curious sword, believed 
to be that of Capeluche, weapons and implements 
and “curiosities” of every kind. The emperor 
visited this singular collection before leaving 
Fontainbleau, and expressed his wish that it 
should not be scattered, but should form part of 
the omnium gatherum of the Hotei de Cheny, de- 
voted to the preservation of all manner of anti- 
quities.—Paris Letter New York Evening Post. 


The worst-hearted of enemies is often less to be 
dreaded, than the most kind-hearted of friends. 


OUR SAVIOUR’S TABLE. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


Our Saviour’s table! it is spread—draw nigh— 
With bread to strengthen, wine to vivify ; 

Not for the gross and sorry needs of flesh, 

But holy cravings to revive, refresh. 

The Prince of Peace, who ruled the wind and sea, 
Has deigned to ask ‘‘ in memory of me.” 

Who from the blessed privilege will sta ? 

The Master’s summons, who will not obey? 


Our Saviour’s table!—shall we doubting say, 

The weak and sinful are forbid the wa,” 

And only thoee whose lovely lives can show 

No hidden flaw or speck may safely go? 

What, from physician turn away the sick! 

Renewing light forbid the dying wick! 

How doth the gracious summons speak to thee, 
“Do this,” he says, “‘ in memory of me!”’ 


Our Saviour’s table!—in remembrance sweet, 
Redeemer of the lost and sinful comes to greet 
Each one whose heart with earnest trembling hope, 
Seeks aid divine with mortal ills to cope. 

O, rich the feast! ©, grand the sacred love 

That sanctifies the rite, and from above 

Stoops down to meet with welcomes warm and dear, 
The first dim yearnings of his children here! 


The faint and weary heart, worn sad with care, 
In tender arms is lifted upward there; 

The trembling soul beset with doubts and fears, 
Grows calm and steadfast as a voice it hears: 
Which whispers peace as potent as of old, 

When his calm mandate bade the tempest hold; 
And the tried warrior knows the solemn bliss— 
Reward of faithful service, Jesus’ kiss. 


Our Saviour’s table!—there ie room for all 
Who earnest answer to his solemn call ; 

So only be the heart sincere, and lo, 

Reviving grace and strength within it flow! 
Here come, ye weak and weary, catch the hand 
That leads from earthly ills to better land! 
Accept the aid that shall remove your sin— 
Into that upper chamber enter in! 
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THE TORY SPY. 
A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY MRS. 8. E. DAWES. 


Tr was a busy day inthe old brown farm- 
house of John Hunter, one glorious April morn- 
ing, in that memorable year, in which the first 
blood of the American Revolution was spilt. 
The news of the battle of Lexington had reach- 
ed the town of N——, the evening before, and 
stirred every patriot heart there to its very depths. 
Three stalwart sons of Mr. Hunter, James, 
Nathan, and George, had decided to take up 
22 
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arms in defence of their down-trodden country. 
The three young men fired with youthful ardor, 
were busily occupied in cleaning their guns, and 
getting together what ammunition they possessed. 
Mrs. Hunter and her daughter Ruth, the finest 
maiden in all N——, with tearful eyes, yet brave 
hearts, were engaged in preparing their clothing. 

The morning of their departure dawned bright 
and cloudless, and while the three brothers were 
making their final preparations, a comrade of 
theirs who was to accompany them, awaited 
them a short distance from the house. Ruth 
caught sight of him as he passed the window, 
and every particle of color left her face. That 
moment she became aware how deep was the 
love she bore Charles Wilson. She knew his 
sentiments with regard to her, but in a coquettish 
spirit had refused to understand any of his at- 
tentions, and now conscience-stricken at her con- 
duct, she was filled with horror at the idea of his 
leaving her perhaps to die on the battle-field, 
without knowing her real feelings toward him. 
Summoning all her resolution, she made some 
trivial errand to pass where he stood. 

“Good morning, Charles,” said she, address- 
ing him. “ It seems that you, too, are going to 
leave us, for the battle-field ?”’ 

“ Yes, our country now needs every arm which 
has the strength to carry a gun, and mine are at 
her service.” 

“ But wont you come in until my brothers are 
ready to start ?” 

“No, I thank you. They will not care to 
have strangers intrude upon the scene of their 
leave-taking. Ihave had none of that painful 
duty to perform. There are no ties of kindred, 
to keep me from the post of duty. I have 
known the loneliness of an orphan’s lot from 
early childhood, but it has never seemed so bit- 
ter as to-day; for I go forth, without one token 
of affection, or the consciousness that there is a 
person in the world who cares for my fate.” 

“I will make that assertion untrue, if you will 
accept this as a keepsake,” at the samo time cut- 
ting off and handing him one of the glossy curls 
that shaded her fair neck. 

“Ruth, how can you trifle with meso? It 
would be too much joy to believe that your 
proffered gift was made in earnest.” 

“Charles Wilson, these are no times for 
trifling. I never was more earnest in my life. 
Forgive me for having concealed my feelings so 
long. Beneath all the indifference I have shown 
you, there was a depth of love, I was not aware 
of myself, until I saw you about to leave me. 
Go, Charles, and know that there is one heart 


entirely yours.” 
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The forlorn hope of years had now become a 
certainty, and with speechless joy, Charles drew 
the unresisting Ruth to his heart, and the most 
tender leave-taking that day was outside the old 
farmhouse. 

The last words were spoken, the last kiss of 
affection given, and as they stood upon the 
threshold ready to depart, each young man rev- 
erently uncovered his head, while the venerable 
father with lifted hand invoked the blessing of 
the God of battles to rest upon them. 

Those left behind watched the retreating forms 
of those they loved, until they were lost in the 
distance, and then each with brave hearts went 
about their accustomed duties, as though nothing 
unusual had happened. 

A few evenings after, as Ruth sat by the win- 
dow, musing upon the probable fate of the absent 
ones, she was surprised at the entrance of Jasper 
Bartlett, the only son of Squire Bartlett, the law- 
yer of the village. 

“Ah, good evening, Miss Ruth,” said he, “I 
hope you are well, despite your sad face ?” 

* Quite well, I thank you, sir. I was not 
aware there was any sadness expressed upon my 
countenance.” 

“Perhaps not. But I thought so as I passed 
the window. It would not be strange if you 
were sad, at the foolish act that your brothers 
were guilty of the other day, in leaving a good 
home to be shot down perhaps, among a parcel 
of rebels.” 

“Instead of being a cause of sadness, I glory 
in the fact that they have gone to add their num- 
bers to the patriot band that have determined to 
free our land from the yoke of*oppression. I 
should have been ashamed of them, if they had 
not thought it a sacred duty to fight for liberty.” 

“ Why, Ruth, how insanely you talk. What 
do you suppose this country is going to do, when 
her little army meets the trained legions of King 
George 9 

“We shall see what they will do. If they are 
few, they are brave; itis only the cowards who 
remain behind.” 

“Well, well, you’ve a right to your own 
opinion about it as well as myself, but I didn’t 
come here to-night to discuss the pre.-nt affairs 
of the country, but on an entirely different errand. 
The fact is, I graduate this summer at old 
Harvard, and as I have chosen the profession of 
a doctor, I want to settle down respectably in 
life. And in order to do so, I must have a wife. 
T had rather make you the mistress of my home, 
and the bearer of my name, than any one else 
in the world. Say, Ruth, will you yield to my 
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“No, I thank you, sir. I beg to decline that 
honor.” 

“ Not so fast, Ruth. Pray take a moment to 
consider. I can place you in a far higher sphere 
of society than you move in at present. Do you 
consider who it is you are refusing ?” 

“I believe Iam not mistaken as to your iden- 
tity. I think it is Jasper Bartlett, whom I am 
addressing.” 

“ You are provokingly cool, Miss Ruth. It is 
not often a young lady refuses such an offer as 
I have made you, without a shadow of a reason.” 

“Then I suppose I am to infer that all who 
have refused you before, have hada reason? I 
have two myself, which I will state for your 
benefit. In the first place, I don’t like you, and 
in the next place if I did, I wouldn’t marry an 
enemy to my country, as all are who defend her 
oppressors, and denounce those who have taken 
up arms in her cause.” 

“ Ruth Hunter, you shall rue the day you have 
said these words to me. Ican find those of 
nobler birth than yourself, who will be proud to 
bear the name you scorn.” 

With these words, he strode haughtily from 
the room, leaving Ruth very much relieved to 
be freed from his presence. The weeks wore on, 
and the news of the battle of Bunker Hill, in 
which Ruth’s three brother’s and her lover were 
engaged, senta thrill of pride through the hearts 
of the inmates of the farmhouse. Now and-then, 
a few lines from the absent ones found their 
way thither, and the last letter told of a scarcity 
of powder in the patriot army, and ammunition 
of all kinds. The next morning after this news 
came, Mrs. Hunter called Isaac Hodgkins, their 
hired man, and desired him to get in readiness 
the utensils for making bullets. 

“ Now, Isaac,” she said, “I want you to take 
all my pewter dishes down off of the dresser, and 
melt them up for bullets.” 

Isaac, with his long arms akimbo, stared a 
moment at his mistress, as though he doubted 
her sanity, and then burst forth : 

“ Now I declare, Miss Hunter, ef that ere don’t 
beat all natur. To think heow you’ve scrubbed 
them things all your lifetime, and I’ve heerd ye 
say you thought more on ’em than anything else 
in the house, and here you are goin’ to melt ’em 
up.” 

“Yes, Isaac, I value them higher than any 
of my other housekeeping treasures, but I don’t 
think so much of them as I do of my suffering 
country. I give them cheerfully, and I hope 
every bullet made of them will tell in our favor.” 

* Well now, if ever I see the like,” said Isaac, 


wishes, and become mine ?”’ 


as Mrs. Hunter resolutely walked off, leaving him 
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to obey her orders. “If all the women in the 
country jest spunk up like her, I wouldn’t give 
much for King George’s chance of bringin’ us to 
terms. I kinder hate to melt up the shinin’ things, 
but here they go, and I hope every single one of 
these ere bollets will hit a pesky red coult.” 

The next day a large bag of bullets, concealed 
in another bag of corn which Isaac informed the 
tory neighbors he was taking to mill, found its 
way safely into the American camp, amuch val- 
ued treasure, for Isaac did not fail to tell them at 
what a sacrifice they had been procured. 

“ Mother,” said Ruth, one pleasant morning 
not long after, “‘ now that the dew has dried from 
the grass, I am going over to see if there are any 
strawberries in our pasture. There were any 
quantity of blossoms, and I should think the 
fruit might be plenty.” 

“So I would, Ruth, and if you find enough, 
we will have strawberries and milk for dinner. 
For I shall be busy about my cheese all the fore- 
noon, and that will be an easy dinner to get.” 

Ruth tripped gaily over the fields, and upon 
arriving at the pasture, she found the berries so 
much more abundant than she expected, that 
her dish was soon filled with the delicious fruit, 
and she was preparing to return home, when she 
saw through the bushes which separated the pas- 
ture from the adjoining field, two red-coated 
British soldiers. Not caring to encounter them, 
Ruth concealed herself more effectually in the 
bushes, and waited for them to pass on, They 
did not go out of hearing distance, however, for 
with the remark that they must rest awhile, the 
two worthies threw themselves upon the grass, 
and our heroine had the benefit of their con- 
versation. 

“ How do you know, Jones, that this Bartlett 
you speak of isn’t one of these cursed rebels, and 
that this story about the guns is all gammon ?” 

“Because I know better. I've had proof 
enough of his loyalty, he hates the rebels with a 
vengeance, I tell you. He says that he man- 
aged it so, that six of the last company of minute 
men ghat marched from here had to go minus 
heir guns, and that he has hid them in a hollow 
tree by the side of that great rock in the woods 
back of here.” 

“ Well, I’m glad if it’s true, for they’ll be quite 
& pretty prize for us. We wont go after them 
until to-morrow night, but report ourselves at 
camp to night, and get permission to be off again 
to-morrow. I own I like these expeditions 
around the country to see what we can spy, 
enough sight better than being moused up in 
camp all the time. And we get a mighty nice 
dinner out of the rascally rebels once in a while.” 


“ That’s a fact, Bill, and by the way, a good 
dinner to-day wouldn’t be refused. Let us quar- 
ter ourselves at that old brown house yonder to- 
day, what say you?” 

“ With all my heart, Jones; and now for one, 
I’m going to camp down here, and take a nap.” 

“And I'll follow suit, only we must be careful 
not to sleep beyond dinner-time.” 

Having satisfied herself that the pair were 
really asleep, Ruth hastened home, with a deter- 
mined, triumphant look upon her face, and beam- 
ing in her eye. 

“So the missing guns, which have been a 
mystery so long, is explained,” muttered Ruth as 
she flew along the field. “And it was Jasper 
Bartlett who managed the villanous business. 
How dared the rascal after that to offer me his 
hand ?”’ 

Ruth wisely forbore to say anything about 
having seen the British soldiers, and when they 
at length made their appearance, she feigned 
surprise. 

“Well, old woman,” said the spokesman of 
the party, laying his hand familiarly upon the 
shoulder of Mrs. Hunter; “ we are going to dine 
here to-day, and as we are hungry as bears, you 
had better fly round and get dinner on the table 
as fast as possible.” 

“Take your hand off of my mother this in- 
stant,” said Ruth, confronting the speaker with 
flashed face and flashing eye. “ If you choose to 
thrust yourselves into a house unasked, the least 
you can do, is to behave in a civil manner to its 
mistress.” 

A consultation was immediately held in the 
pantry between mother and daughter, and it was 
agreed that not a strawberry should grace the 
table, but instead of them they would cut hasty- 
pudding in their milk. When all was ready, 
the family sat down, and great was the disgust 
of the guests at the bill of fare. Isaac, who had 
lingered to wash before dinner, now made his 
appearance, and as he was about to take his 
accustomed place, the two worthies opposite 
him vented their displeasure. 

“Pretty customs you Yankees have, allowing 
your servants to eat at the same table with your- 
selves. The dinner is enough to disgust one, 
but the looks of that clod-hopper opposite are 
enough to give one a nausea.” 

“If you are not suited with your fare, or the 
persons at the table, you have the privilege of 
leaving,” said Mr. Hunter, with dignity. 

“O, you needn’t think of getting rid of us so 
easily, we shall stay as long as we please. Haven’t 
you got some cider in the house? If you have 
bring on some.” i 
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“Tsaac,” said Mr. Hunter, “wont you go 
down cellar, and draw two mugs of cider.” 

He was gone a few minutes, and then a mug 
of the sparkling liquid was set down by the plate 
of each guest. 

An hour or two after dinner, Isaac came into 
the old kitchen convulsed with laughter. As 
that worthy generally wore a comical expression, 
and seldom indulged in hearty laughter, Ruth, 
who'was busy clearing away the dinner dishes, 
asked him what was the matter. 

“ Well, you see, Miss Ruth, them British fel- 
lers seemed so squeamish at dinner, and couldn’t 
relish nothin’, I thought as how their stomachs 
might be out of order, and so I thought I’d give 
7em a dose to cure’em. You see, I kinder didn’t 
feel well ’tother day, and I went and got a dose of 
ipecac of young Dr. Bartlett. But arter I’d 
bought it, I heard the pesky critter talk so agin 
our sogers, and make so much fun of ’em I vow- 
ed on the spot, that not a mite of his ipecac 
should go down my neck. Well, to-day, when 
them British fellers called out so sarcy arter some 
cider, I jest halved the dose, and put some in 


each mug. When I was comin’ up jest now to 


grind my scythe, they were both out there in the 
field, pretty considerable sea-sick, I can tell you. 
I guess they wont come here to dinner again, in 
a ho ry.” 

“That’s a good one, Isaac. I think they 
needed a dose of something, for they were terri- 


bly insolent. J hope they will get well enongh 
to leave the vicinity before night. And now, 
Isaac, I think I can trust you with a secret, and 
rely upon your aid, too; and as we are alone, I 
will tell you my plan. I was out in the straw- 
berry pasture, this forenoon, and I overheard our 


visitors talking about some guns, which they 
said Jasper Bartlett had got away from our 


minute men and hid in a hollow tree. He des- 
eribed the place so nearly, I think I could find it 
easily. As soon as father and mother have gone 
to bed, I want you to go with me and find them ? 
Will you go?” 

“J guess I will go, by hokey—there, Miss Rath, 


I forgot I promised you I wouldn’t say that ere 
word agin, but it seems as though I couldn’t 
keep from sayin’ big words, when I hear what 
that nump of a Bartlett has been doin’. Yes, 
T’ll go, and if I don’t lug every one of them guns 
into a safe place afore I sleep, then my name 
aint Isaac Hodgkins.” 

Isaac and Rath made their proposed expe- 
dition, and as she had thought, went directly to 
the hollow tree, where they found six guns. 
Isaac shouldered them all and returned home in 
triamph, and before long, through his shrewd 
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management, they all found their way to their 
original owners. 

The months wore on, and news of alternate 
success and defeat in the American army was 
brought to the farmhouse, and m:ny a tender 
epistle also from the absent ones gladdened the 
hearts of its inmates. And when the long win- 
ter evenings came, Ruth and her mother would 
draw the old oak lightstand near the hu.e fire- 
place, and spend the time in knitting stockings 
for the soldiers, while Mr. Hunter, with the old 
family Bible upon his knee, would read aloud to 
them from the grand old Psalms of David, his 
voice trembling with emotion now and then as 
he came to such words as these, “ God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble.” 

In a small cottage about a mile from the home 
of the Hunters lived Mrs. Brown, and her 
daughter Anna. The latter was a timid, blue- 
eyed maiden of seventeen, sweet-tempered and 
affectionate, the comfort of her widowed mother. 
But for a few months past a shadow bad been 
resting upon her young heart. Jasper Bartlett 
had won her love, by a thousand nameless atten- 


tions, which spoke to her heart as audibly as 


though he told her with his lips. But for some 
unknown cause, he had ceased his visits at the 
cottage, and the pale face of Anna grew paler, and 
her step lighter as she moved about her house- 
hold duties. There was only one subject which 


now had power to cause her blue eye to kindle, 


and her pale cheek to glow, and that was the 
cause of liberty. But few would suspect that be- 
neath that frail exterior, there glowed such a 
patriotic heart as she possessed—a heart that 
would do or dare anything to help the sacred 
cause along. She could do but little, but she 


shared cheerfully the labors which the daughters 


of that day were proud to assume. 

To while away a long winter evening she 
brought out a small trunk, in which were care- 
fully stored her letters, many of which were from 
her schoolmates, and commenced reading them. 


While thus engaged, there came a knock at the 
outer door, and her mother ushered Jasper Bart- 


lett into the room, and then retired. 

“ Anna, darling,” said he, ‘‘ I have been a sad 
truant, and am worthy of any punishment your 
fair hands shall see fit to inflict. But seriously, 
Anna, I have neglected you cadly, although you 
are dearer to me than any one else in the world. 
Can I hope to be forgiven ?” 

A glad light beamed in the blue eyes, and a 
murmured “ Yes” came trembling from the 
lips. 
“That's a darling; we are all right again 
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now. But what have you here, a pile of lover’s 
letters 

“0, no, only some notes I received from my 
schoolmates ; I like to read them over once in a 
while.” 

Jasper carelessly turned them over, and find- 
ing one bearing the signature of Ruth H nter, 
he watched his chance unperceived, and t1i ust 
it into his pocket, with a strange gleam in his 

e. 
er But you haven’t told me, Jasper, what you 
have heen about all this time,” said Anna. 

“O,a variety of things. I have found enough 
to keep me busy. These are exciting and busy 
times, you know.” 

“ They are, indeed, and if you have been oc- 
cupied in giving any assistance to help along the 
cause of our suffering country, I can forgive you 
more heartily for your long absence. I had 
thought perhaps you would put your profession 
to a patriotic use, and join the army as a 

n.” 

“ Ha, ha! that’s a good one. Me joining the 
rebel army! When I do you will see white 
crows instead of black ones in yonder cdtnfield.” 


“ But, Jasper, you don’t mean to say that you 
do not sympathize with the army, even if you 


don’t join them ?” 

“YesIdo. I would like to see every one of 
them meet a traitor’s doom, which they richly 
deserve.” 


“Then, Jasper Bartlett, we can no longer be 
friends, I desire you will never enter this house 
again.” 

Anna had risen in her indignation, and stood 
with pale face, yet with flashing eyes, pointing to 
the door. 

“Upon my word, Anna, you act the tragic 
heroine admirably. Come, no more of this non- 


sense. What do you care about this wretched 
war business? I want to talk about our mar- 
riage, a vastly more agreeable subject to me.” 
“I do care about this war business, as you 
term it, and as to marriage, that is the last sub- 
ject upon which I wish to talk with you. I 


have loved you, Jasper, but it was when I thought 


you all that was true and noble, but now that I 
see you as a cowardly loyalist, the veil has fallen 
from my eyes. I wish nothing more to do with 
you, and you can leave me as soon as you 
please.” 

Jasper waited to hear no more, but seized his 
hat, slammed the door after him, and disappeared 


in the darkness. 

“ That dream is over,” murmured Anna, as 
she placed the letters back in her trunk. “ Fool 
that I was to grieve so over his neglect. O, if I 
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had known this sooner! I feel stronger and 
better now that it is settled forever. I have been 
deceived in him. Thank heaven, I have found 
it out in season !” 

Gradually the health and bloom of former 
days returned to Anna Brown. She was one of 
those who had come out purified from her heart’s 
trial, and her mother was deeply grateful at the 
change in her darling. 

The company to which Charles Wilson be- 
longed had been engaged in a skirmish, in which 
he was slightly wounded, and he was now stay- 
ing at-a hospitable farmhouse for his wound to 
heal. He was lying upon the couch, thinking 
how glad he should be to hear once more from 
Ruth, when one of the family entered, and gave 
a letter to him, in the well-known handwriting. 
He broke the seal and read these words : 


“Dear S1x,—This love affair of ours has 
= about far enough now to end. You know 

have the enviable reputation of being a flirt 
and a coquette, and | do not intend to give up 
my claim to these titles, until I have used my 
power a little while longer. Please to consider 
our engagement a good joke, and let itend. I 
hope you will serve your country well, and that 
we may still remain friends, at least, if we are 


never anything more to each other. 
“Rora Honrer.” 


Paralyzed with astonishment and grief, Charles 
read again and again this cruel missive. He 
thought at first it could not be genuine, but there 
was the handwriting, unmistakably Rath’s. He 


struggled manfully with his grief, and resolving 


to write to her once again, and if an answer 
came confirming the decision he had just read, 
he would never again have faith in woman. 
Rath was returning home from a walk one eve- 
ning a few months later, and her usually cheer- 


ful face wore a sad, pensive expression. All day 


a weight had been upon her spirits, and a vague 
presentiment of something evil about to happen, 
had haunted her. Tidings occasionally had 
reached the family from her brothers, but of late 
not a line had she received from Charles Wilson. 
What could it mean? As she entered the house, 


her father sat with the old Bible upon his knee, 


and the tears were falling fast upon its leaves, 
while her mother sat sobbing by his side. 

“ Why, what is the matter? What has hap- 
pened ?” exclaimed Ruth, as she sprang for- 
ward, and knelt by their sides. 

“My daughter,” said Mr. Hunter, in a broken 


voice, your youngest brother, George, is no more. 
He has fallen in battle, and fills a soldier’s grave. 
It wrings our hearts with grief to think we shall 
never see him again; but he couldn’t have died 
in a better cause.” 


“I know it, father; but my poor brother! it 
is so hard to realize the dreadful truth that I 
have seen him for the last time.” 

“ It is a great blow to us all,” said Mrs. Hun- 
ter, whose calm face had assumed its usual 
serenity ; ‘but I must not murmur. Mine is 
not the only mother’s heart in our country that 
is bleeding now. ‘The Lord gave,and the Lord 
hath taken away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord.’ ” 

A long time the three stricken ones sat to- 
gether in the twilight, talking of the lost one, 
and when the venerable father knelt that evening 
at the family altar, and prayed that God would 
sanctify this affliction to them aX, a spirit of calm 
resignation seemed to settle upon their hearts. 

But Ruth had another grief which preyed 
upon her heart, and she passed many a sleepless 
night, brooding over the cause of his long silence, 
and the probable fate of him she loved. Isaac 
still remained an inmate of the family, and his 
honest heart was grieved at the sadness of Ruth, 
and he was constantly on the alert to hear if pos- 
sible some tidings that might cheer her. 

One evening he was lounging in the bar-room 
of the village hotel, and perceiving Jasper Bart- 
lett and one of his tory friends about to enter, he 
concealed himself, and awaited their approach. 
The landlord supplied them with a steaming 
bowl of punch, and then retired, and the two 
friends, after imbibing awhile, began to grow 
pleasantly confidential. 

“ Bartlett, do you really mean to assume a 
disguise and attempt to enter the American camp 
at Valley Forge as a spy for the British?” 

“Certainly I do. And I shall start before 
another month. I shall go as a peddler, and I’ll 
wager that I play my part so well that there 
wont be one of the men, even from N——, that 
will suspect me.” 

“T don’t know about it. I call it risky busi- 
uess, and I shouldn’t want to try it for one. 
You were speaking about the men from N——, 
have you ever heard anything from Charles 
Wilson 

“T reckon I have, and I rather think he’s 
heard from me, to his sorrow, too.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Well, I don’t mind if tell you, but remember, 
don’t you breathe it to a soul at your peril.” 

“O, don’t fear me. Come, out with it, I’ll 
keep mum.” 

“Well, you see, I rather took a fancy to Ruth 
Hunter, once on a time, and made her an offer of 
marriage, which she very saucily refused. I 
swore then I’d be revenged on her, and when I 
found out that Charles Wilson, whom I mortally 
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hated, was an accepted lover of hors, I thought 
I would have a double revenge. So I got hold 
of an old letter of hers, and from this managed 
to write one, imitating her handwriting exactly. 
Here is a copy of it, don’t you think it decidedly 
cool ?” 

“TI should think so. He probabl, felt very 
happy when he received the precious document.” 

“I expected he would answer it, and so I 
watched the post-office list, and managed to get 
it in my possession. You can judge of his feel- 
ings by reading it.” 

“He took it pretty well to heart, didn’t he ? 
Well, Bartlett, I must say you managed that 
affair pretty nicely. But what about the girl, 
how does it affect her ?” 

“She looks pretty gloomy over it, I reckon ; 
but I guess her heart wont break. I’m going to 
lay siege to it again one of these days.” 

“That is, if you don’t lose your head asa 
8 Pad 

" O, pshaw! no fear of that. Come, Tread- 
well, take some more punch. I’m going to have 
another good dram, after reeling off this long 
yarn.” 

The extra dram, added to their previous pota- 
tions, proved too much for the two friends, and 
after a while they both sunk into a dranken 
slumber. Isaac crept cautiously from his hiding- 
place, and securing the two letters which lay 
upon the table, stole out into the darkness. 

A part of the road home lay through a piece 
of lonesome woods, and when he had fairly en- 
tered them, he gave vent to the joy with which 
he was almost bursting. He made a succession 
of most extraordinary leaps into the air, and 
finished by dancing the sailor’s hornpipe in the 
most approved style. This last performance 
would have ended in triumph had he not struck 
his toe against a stump and fell sprawling among 
the brush. This somewhat cooled his ardor, and 
he made the best of his way home, but did not 
reach there until the rest of the family were in 
bed. Next morning he rose early, and having 
made the kitchen fire, he waited impatiently for 
Rath, who presently made her appearance. 

“O, Miss Ruth,” he burst forth, “I’ve found 
it all out. That rascally Jasper Bartlett was at 
the bottom of the whole on it. Charles Wilson’s 
all right.” 

“Why, Isaac, what do you mean?” gasped 
Ruth, turning pale, and grasping a chair near 
by to keep from falling. 

“I overheard Bartlett last night telling an- 
other scamp as how he had been and forged a 
letter to Charles and signed your name to it, jest 
out of revenge to you both. And then he stole 
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Charles’s answer out of the office, and that ere’s 
the reason you haint heard nothing from him 
The two fellers got so drunk they got asleep, 
and I got hold of the letters. Here they are.” 

Ruth seized the letters with tears of joy. 

“Tsaac, I can never thank you enough. But 
for you this dreadful mystery would have re- 
mained unsolved perhaps forever.” 

“ There, there, Miss Rath, I only did my duty, 
ye know, same as Lought to. But that ere Jas- 
per Bartlett, I wish he’d git some of his pizen 
medicine down his neck sometime, for I don’t 
think it does this airth any good to have such 
critters as him living on it.” 

Having thus spoken his mind, Isaac went out 
to the woodpile, and began to chop wood as if 
every blow he gave was aimed at the man whom 
he so much detested. 

Ruth perused the forged letter and its answer 
with mingled feelings; but ower all a deep joy 
was hers that after all Charles was true to her. 
Her course was now plain, and she hastened to 
lay the matter before her parents. They were 
greatly astonished, but could hardly make up 
their minds to accede to her plan. 

“T do not think it prudent, my daughter, for 
you to go to the camp at Valley Forge in mid- 
winter yourself. Write and tell Charles about 
it all. I think this would be much the best way.” 

“I cannot agree with you, father, for the letter 
might be intercepted, as the others have been. 
No, I must go in person, that is the only way in 
which the mystery can be safely explained. 
Isaac shall be my escort. Pray, my dear pa- 
rents, do not say no. I have set my heart upon 
doing this.” 

“ Well, Ruth, we give our consent; and God 
bless and prosper you, and bring you back safely.” 

“Thank you, father, for the permission, and 
may your prayer be granted.” 

Ruth’s preparations were soon completed, and 
next morning, in company with the trusty Isaac, 
she set out for the American camp, laden with 
many an article of comfort for the suffering 
troops. 

It was one of the gloomiest days of that 
gloomy winter that Charles Wilson was sitting 
with a few of his comrades around a miserable 
camp fire, feeling an utter loneliness of heart, 

and almost « loathing of life. He was roused 
from a sad reverie by the announcement that a 
lady without desired to speak with him. He 
stepped out and confronted Ruth Hunter. 

“Charles,” she exclaimed, before he had time 
to speak, “ you received a letter, heartless and 
cold, breaking our engagement. That letter was 
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come all the way here to prove to you that I am 
still true to you.” 

With a cry of joy, Charles clasped the re- 
covered one to his heart, while their tears min- 
gled. Together they read over the letters, and 
Charles did not forget to give due credit to the 
faithful Isaac. The story soon got abroad in the 
camp, and a general wish was expressed that 
the reunited pair might be made one, then and 
there ; so one bitter cold morning there was a 
wedding in camp, and the gray-haired chaplain 
performed the ceremony. The day after, a ped- 
ler appeared, and began to display his wares. 

“ What a pity you didn’t come a day or two 
sooner,” spoke up one of the men. “ We might 
have bought something of you to adorn the new- 
ly-made bride.” 

“ Well, I would, soger, if I’d once thought 
of such a thing as there going to be a bride here. 
Bat howsomever, wont ye buy anything now ?” 

“ We haven’t anything to buy with. Itis just 
as much as we can do to get enough to eat now. 
I'll tell you when we’ll buy of pedlers—whien we 
get old England to acknowledge us an indepen- 
dent nation.” 

Isaac, who had been eyeing the pedler pretty 
keenly, now stepped forward, and laying his 
hand on his shoulder, exclaimed : 

“’Taint no use, Jasper Bartlett, for you to 
keep on that pedler’s rig another minnit, for you 
are a pesky spy. Sogers, you jest haul that wig 
off of him, and I'll leave it to Charles Wilson 
and all the rest of the sogers from N——, if this 
aint our town doctor, who ought to be pedling 
physic instead of these ere things.” 

Before many minutes the pedler stood forth in 
his proper person, as a contemptible forger and 
a spy, and that night he was placed under guard 
to await his trial. The sentence of death was 
pronounced upon him, but he anticipated his 
execution, and ended his life by a dose of poison. 

Ruth returned home a soldier’s wife ; and with 
renewed hope and courage, her husband gave 
his energies to the cause of liberty, and rose ere 
long to the rank of colonel. The long looked 

for day of triumph at length came, and returning 
from their toil and hardship in the camp and 
field, the absent ones were welcomed home, 
never again to leave it for a soldier’s life. Ruth 
left the old homestead for a home of her own, 
and James Hunter broyght in due time the pretty 
Anna Brown to fill her place as a daughter to 
the aged parents. Isaac continued faithful to 
his employers, and spent his days in their service, 
and he never was tired of telling the children of 
James and Rath about the scenes of the Revolu- 


a gross furgery. I never wrote it, and I have 


tion, with which he had been so familiar. 
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LINES TO AN OLD FRIEND. 


BY J. WILLIAM VAN NAMEE. 


We have journeyed on together, 

Through dark storms and pleasant weather, 
We have culled the flowers of joy; 

Hand in hand we ‘ve trod life’s pathway, 

Seen Hope’s blossom wither and decay— 
Nought our friendship can destroy. 


But we can no longer cheer each other, 
You must tread one path, and I another, 
We must part, my friend, to-day ; 
And, though miles of land between us 
Lie, nothing earthly e’er can wean us 
From each other—we’'ll be true alway! 


» 
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BY KATE 8. ERVING. 


** We were two sisters of one race: 
She was the fairest in the face: 
The wind is blowing in turret and tree ”’ 

Looxine up from my seat on the floor by the 
window, I caught sight of my face in the mirror. 
In the half dusky light I saw at first only a gleam 
of something white, with intense dark spots for 
eyes, and hair like a black encircling shadow. 
But gazing longer the features grew upon my 
sight—the low, broad forehead, the grave, heavy 
mouth—red as coral, the sullen eyes, gleaming 
from beneath wide lids, and half veiled by the 
sweep of inky, curved lashes, the square chin— 
dimpled, and the smooth, colorless cheeks. 

Just above this, another face was reflected from 
the gilded frame upon the wall. No need of 
waiting to see those features plainly through 
want of light. Its crown of golden braids made 
its own illumination. There was brightness in 
the azure eyes, in the radiant forehead, in the 
smiling, scarlet mouth, and blossomy cheeks. 
Brightness gleamed from the little jewelled hand 
on which the dainty chin of the fair young face 
was poised, and broke like shadows of moon- 
light from the white, round throat, flashing with 
jewels. 

“Shadow and sunlight—night and day,” I 
said, and dropped my face into my folded arms 
upon the window ledge. 

The rain came down heavily. The wind toss- 
ed afew drops upon my loose hair, falling in 
dark waves and coils over my bare arms. The 
rush of its falling sounded in my ears, and gave 
me a sense of great strength. I wondered if it 
would not beat the life quite out of anything 
which might be exposed to its pitiless pelting, 


so that it would never feel again, but would lie 
forever cold and dead. Something warm and 
tender and sensitive : my heart, for instance. I 
would have given the world to have had my 
heart dead. 

“ Magdalen, Magdalen!” 

Some one called me. I raised my head, and 
shaking back my hair, listened in the darkness. 
A little light step came pattering through the 
hall, the door unclosed and swung noiselessly to 
again, and then a slight figure dressed in white 
glided through the shadows towards me. 

“What are you doing, Magdalen?” said its 
sweet voice. 

“ Thinking.” 

“And getting cold! Your hair is wet with 
rain. Do shut the window.” 

“ No—my head aches.” 

“ But you will be sick.” 

“Well.” 

“ Please shut the window, Magdalen.” 

“T will not. Go back to bed, Alice.” 

The little white figure swept across the room 
and paused by the door. 

“TI came to tell you something, sister Mag- 
dalen.” ; 

“Not to-night. Ido not want to talk. Goto 
bed.” 

The child came softly across the carpet again 
and knelt down by me. The little arms crept 
under my weight of falling hair and encircled 
my neck. The soft, warm cheek was pressed 
against my cold, white face. 

“‘T am sixteen, to-day. Kiss me, Magdalen.” 

I put my hand under the pretty chin and rais- 
ed the fair, innocent face. Then I kissed her 
mouth, the fresh little mouth which I knew Dad- 
ley Vane had kissed less than an hour before. 

“Now good-night, child,” I said, hurriedly 
unclasping her arms. “ You must not stay here 
in your night-dress.”’ 

She brought a cloak and put about me, and 
then went out. And all that night I sat ajone 
in the rainy darkness and thought. 


“ They were together and she fell, 
Therefore revenge became me well. 
O, the Eari was fair to see!”’ 


“You are so busy all the time, Magdalen. 
You work from daylight to dark, incessantly. 
Why do you do so?”’ 

She looked up from her dreaming in a 
shadowy corner and asked this question, while 
she watched me sewing swiftly. 

“TI prefer being busy, Alice.” 

“ You do not have time to think.” 

“I do not want to think.” 
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“You are very strange. O, I love to think. 
I should not be happy if I could not.” 

The little sigh of exquisite pleasure, the ten- 
der smile rippling across the pretty young 
face, the indolent falling back to pleasant dreams 
and memories :—these were the signs of her 
thoughts. Night solitude, the listening to fall- 
ing rain, a white, desolate face, and a drooping 
head were the signs of mine. I did not choose 
to think, She did. Gradually the sunlight 
stole out of the room. Purple and golden shad- 
ows faded into twilight dusk. The moon came 
up. 
“Come here and see the moon rise, Mag- 
dalen.” 

I crossed the room and stood beside my little 
sister at the window. 

“ Magdalen, don’t you think moonlight much 
prettier than sunlight?” she said. 

“Its influence is less healthy. 
ghostly dreams and longings. 


‘There is a dangerous stillness in the hour; 
A stillness which leaves room for the full soul 
To open all itself, without the power 
Of calling wholly back its self-control ; 
The silver light which, hallowing tree and tower, 
Sheds beauty and deep softness o'er the whole, 
Breathes also to the heart, and o'er it throws 
A loving languor which is not repose.’ ” 

The mellow voice recited the stanza close at 
my side. A handsome white hand was laid 
lightly upon my shoulder. I turned cold as ice. 

“ How pretty! Where did you learn that, 
Dudley?” said Alice. 

“Perhaps Mr. Vane will favor us by reciting 
the whole poem from which his very applicable 
extract was taken,” I said, haughtily. 

He colored a little, but laughed. 

“No, I never had any inclination to read the 
entire poem, and never did. I went through it 
rapidly and daintily, as a child in its Sunday 
clothes goes through a marsh, and snatches at 
the violets and roses. They were just as beauti- 
ful as though they had not grown in the mud, 
you know, Magdalen.” 

“T will not answer for your unsoiled hands 
and garments,” I said, shaking my head— 
“ Roses grow plenteously in safe places. Gather 
them there.” 

“O,Ido,” he returned lightly. “I gather 
them everywhere. I never lose an opportunity 
to pluck them.” 

“ What do you do with them ?” 

“Sometimes they prove unsound, or wither, 
and I throw them by. Often they prick me with 
their thorns, until I lose all patience by day and 
all sleep by night. They are never lasting. But 
still I gather them, often breaking down the tree 
and leaving it to die, after I have robbed it.” 


It breeds 
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“You are selfish—you are crucl, Dudley 
Vane!” 

“ True.” 

His haughty, handsome face! I stepped back 
into the shadows and watched it. They made a 
pretty picture. Alice, my sister, sitting on the - 
low, broad window-sill, her fair face upraised to 
his, her curls falling in clusters over the white- 
ness of her bare shoulders and snowy dress, her 
little hands locked closely on her lap, Dudley 
Vane so tall and proud and graceful, standing 
near with the moonlight bathing his forehead, 
his brilliant face fixed thoughtfully on her. Both 
so blessed in all that makes life sweet. I step- 
ped further back into the shadow. A moment 
more and I had stolen out of the room, and lay 
sobbing in the cool, rank grass of the garden. 
O, Alice, my pretty child sister, why did I leave 
you? O, Dudley Vane, my love never saved 
you from my revenge! 


“ She died! She went to burning flame; 
She mixed her ancient blood with shame. 
The wind is howling in turret and tree.” 


Magdalen, Magdalen !” 

She crouched on the floor at my feet—my 
poor, broken lily—the bloom of her youth wash- 
ed pale with her tears, her sweet young lips a 
pitifal wreck. I put my hands on her bowed 
head. 

“«O, take me to your heart, Magdalen.” 

“T cannot, Alice ; it would burn you like fire. 
It is hot with passion, and full of hate. I will 
kill him. Help me, Heaven!” 

“O, Magdalen, I loved him !” 

“Listen, child!—and J loved him. I love 
him now—so well that I will never rest till he 
lies dead of my great love.” 

“ Sister, you frighten me ! 
fal. O, Magdalen!” 

I nursed her for three weeks, and then she 
died—my murdered child. Over her dead face 
I vowed revenge on her murderer, and hence- 
forth my life was devoted to one end—to find 
the heart of Dudley Vane. 


Your face is dread- 


** T made a feast; I bade him come; 
I won his love; I brought him home, 
The wind is roaring in turret and tree.” 

We met at, last—a year after the murder. I 
gave him my hand—the murderer. He was 
white as death, and trembled from head to foot. 

“Dudley.” I said, smiling, “I want to see 
you to-night. Will you come?” 

“To see me?” 

“Yes. Ihave something to tell you. I am 
to have a party tonight. Will you be among 


my guests ?”’ 


“T will, Magdalen, how is it that you meet 
me in this way after what has passed ?” 

“Tam a woman, Dudley Vane, and a wo- 
man’s love will do much.” 

His eyes flashed in his pale face. 

“Magdalen, is it possible that you love me?” 

“So well that I will never rest till I have 
found your heart !” 

He almost crushed my hands in his grasp. 

“My Cleopatra !” 

“ You will not fail me to-night?” 

“ By Heaven—no !” 

I smiled in his burning face, and left him. 


“As half asleep his breath he drew, 
Three times I stabbed him through and through. 
O, the Earl was fair to see!” 


I watched for his coming, my Antony. I met 
him with smiles. I led him on to his fate through 
all that was strong and ardent in his nature. I 
watched the blood quicken in his face, I saw his 
eyes flash—I feasted him, and intoxicated him 
with wine. I made music, and watched his hot 
pulses beat to the time. 

Finally we were alone. I smiled in his pas- 
sionate face and gave him my hand—only one ; 
the other was hidden in the bosom of my loose, 
silken robe. I was not chary of caresses—my 
fingers toyed with the perfumed masses of his 
hair. His breath swept my cheek. Our lips 
met. My kisses pressed down the lids of his 
eloquent eyes. My hair swept downwards and 
enveloped us in shadowy light. Nearer and 
nearer we pressed. I was searching for his heart. 
I found it at last. He quivered and groaned. 

I drew the dagger from his breast and held it 
up in the light, dripping with his red heart 
blood. It fell in crimson drops upon his upturn- 
ed face, and splashed upon my bare arms. It 
made purple spots upon my silken robe. I wet 
my fingers in it and wrote my sister’s'name upon 
his forehead. It was pretty stuff to play with. 
I wondered how I would look in a dress dyed 
with it—that rich, beautiful crimson. 

After a while some folks came in and shrieked 
and ran wild at the sight. Then they came and 
crowded around us, and took him out of my 
arms and carried him away. I did not object. 
I had played with him long enough. I was 
tired—very tired. I have been tired ever since. 
So I do nothing but sit in this little room where 
it is cool and quiet, and talk with the people 
who sometimes come to see me, fearing that I 
may be lonely. They are very good people, and 
often look rather sadly at me, whispering about 
my being “incurable.” They think me ill, I 
suppose. But they are mistaken. I am only 
tired. O, so tired! 


MAD! 


THE DEBAUCH OF DEATH. . 


The scene lies in Chew’s mansion in German- 
town, at the time of the battle of that place. 
Near a window in one of the front rooms stood 
a gallant band of British officers; some were 

oung and handsome, others were veterans who 
had mowed their way through many a fight; all 
were begrimmed with blood and the smoke of 
battle. While they were gazing from the win- 
dow, a singular incident occurred. A young 
officer, standing in the midst of bis comrades, 
felt comedies tee from the ceiling and trickle 
down his cheek. Another drop, another aad 


another. 

“Tt is blood!” cried his comrades, and a laugh 
went round. 

The officer reached forth his hand, he held it 
under the falling stream and tasted it. 

“Not blood, bat wine,” he shouted ; “ good 
old Madeira wine.” 

In a few moments the young officer had rush- 
ed up and ransacked the attic, and discovered 
under the eaves of a roof some three dozen bot- 
tles of old Madeira, there for safe keeping 
some score of years before the battle. Presently 
the group below were astonished by the vision 
of the ancient bottles, hung with cobwebs. Ina 
moment the necks of several were struck off, and 
while the smoke poured from the window, now 
in the folds of darkness and then in lurid red by 
the glare of cannon, the group of officers poured 
the wine in an ancient goblet, and drank a loyal 
health to King They drank and 


drank again until their eyes 's arkled, and their 


lips grew wild with loyal words, and their thirst 
for blood—the blood of the rebeis—was excited 
to madness. Again and again were the soldiers 
shot down at the window, until at last the officers 
stood exposed to the blaze of the Americans’ fire 
flashing from the green lawn. 
an Health to King George! Death to the reb- 

The shout arose from the lips of a gray-headed. 
veteran, and he fell to the floor a mangled corpse. 
The arm that raised the goblet was shattered by 
the musket: ball, another pierced the brain. The 
goblet was seized by another hand ; another fell 
—he had received his ball of death. Another 
fell wounded, another and another. The young 
officer who had discovered the wine alone re- 
mained. He seized the goblet, filled it brimming 
fnll of wine, and raised it to his lips. He touch- 
ed the edge of the goblet, and a rifle shot pealed 
through the window, the warm blood spouted 
from the wound between his eyebrows, fell drop 
by drop into the wavelets of the wine. And 
then there was a wild shout, and a ow! body 
top to the floor; and so ended*the debauch 


OLD ROMANCE. 


Dost thou not love the golden antique 

When knights and beroes, for a lady’s love, 

Would spear the dragon? 

Or when Boccaccio’s dames, now long ago, 

Lay laughing on the grass, hearing and telling 

Wild love adventures, witty, merry tales, 

That made the heart leap high? And yet even they 
Would sadden amidst their flowers, when that same story 
(Like a rose unfolded) was betrayed, which sbe+ed 
What love indeed was made of—when the world — 
Chance—falsehood—danger tried its truth till death, 
And proved its hues unaltered. Pxocror. 


COMING DOWN TO FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


SHADOWS. 


BY AUGUSTA COOPER KIMBALL. 
‘Tis well that each life has its shadow ; 
The flower, long exposed to the ray 
Of the radiant sun of the summer, 
Will languish and wither away ; 
But when the dim gloom of the evening 
Embraces each tendril and stem, 
There falls on the breast of the blossom 
A cooling and life-giving gem. 


Thus, when we have lived in the brightness 
And sun of prosperity’s hour, 

The soul is too weak to inherit 
One half of its God-given dower; 

But when the dark shades of misfortune 
Are gathering thick overhead, 

Upon the faint spirit the dewdrops 
Of trust and religion are shed. 


All thanks be to thee, loving Father, 
For darkness as well as for cheer; 
Tis only a form of thy mercy, 
The shades that envelop us here; 
No, not from adversity’s darkness, 
From tempest or pall, would we flee; 
For the pathway encompassed with shadows 
Will lead us the soonest to Thee. 


COMING DOWN TO FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


BY MRS. 8. C. RUSSELL. 


. Mrs. Weston sat in her parlor considering 
what she should do. The last office girl ina 
succession of seven had just gone to the cars 
without washing up the breakfast dishes, and the 
pretty mistress was too much flurried to answer 
her husband’s pleasant good-by, a circumstance 
which did not improve the day’s business, for 
Mr. Weston was deeply in love with his charm- 
ing young wife, and fretted more than he would 
have cared to acknowledge when things didn’t 
go right with her. 

The lady looked discontentedly round her 
pretty parlors. “ Everything wants cleaning, and 
nobody to clean,” she soliloquized. ‘ There’s 
all the coal that’s been burned for a week un- 
sifted—a great pile. There’s a peck of stale 
bread in the closet, nd a lot of heavy cake. 
What shall Ido? If I go into the city and fag 
round all day to the offices, it will be no better. 
I pay the half dollar and their fare, they stay 
about a week, plague Edward and me to death, 
and leave everything as dirty as it can be. O, 
dear! we shall have to board in spite of our- 
selves. 


A rap at the parlor door brought the lady to 
her feet, and smoothed out her face alittle. The 
visitor, a sensible, middle aged woman, saw that 
something was wrong, and soon got the whole 
story. 
“ Now what shall Ido, Mrs. Wood? Must I 
give up my pretty house and go to boarding 
again ?” 

“I don’t think I should,” replied the lady. 
“ Did you really want my opinion ?” 

“ Certainly. Why do you ask?” 

“ Because many people, dear, don’t want the 
truth when they ask for it. Now if you will ex- 
cuse me, I will tell you what I think.” 

Tell me the truth. I shall like you all the 
better for it,” the lady said. 

“ Well, then, dear, if I were in your place, I 
would try the work myself a little while. I did 
my work for several years after my marriage, in- 
deed, until my children claimed all my time.” 

“ You, Mrs. Wood ?” exclaimed our heroine ; 
“ you, who was brought up so well ?” 

“ Tt was because I was well brought up. My 
mother was a wise woman, and knew that her 
daughters could not always have their father’s 


“house to depend upon. My husband (excuse 


my telling the whole story) was a clerk with a 
salary of a thousand dollars a year. Perhaps 
we were imprudent to marry without anything 
ahead, but we thought we should be about as 
well off as if we waited. We went into a house 
about as large as this, only not so pretty; and 
my husband thought I mast have a servant. 
But I knew something of the cost of keeping 
one, and resolved to do without. It was rather 
hard sometimes, when I would have liked to 
have company or go from home, but I was re- 
warded by the comfort of my house. It has 
never been so orderly since those years.” 

“ Well, of course you had a woman to scrub 
and wash and do all those things.” 

“No indeed; I did it all—washing, ironing, 
scrubbing, sifting coal, and all. My hands were 
not so white as yours, dear; but my husband 
said they were never so handsome to him, and 
he said a number of other things, too, which I 
wont repeat. I was never so healthy, never so 
happy as then; and more than all, I found more 
time for intellectual culture than many who kept 
one or two servants. Now, dear, have youa 
mind to try ?” 

“1 think I will; but I don’t know what Ed- 
ward will say to it.” 

“He wont love you any the less forit. Can I 
help you in any way ?” 

“ Yes, if you will show me a little about mak- 
ing,bread, for I don’t know much about that. I 


can make nice cake, and scallop oysters, and all 
those things. I wish I could make bread.” 

“You'll soon learn, with a little care,” the 
visitor said, divesting herself of bonnet, shawl 
and gloves. “Have you a calico dress?” she 
asked Mrs. Weston. ‘“ That pretty wrapper 
wont look just right in the kitchen, I’m afraid.” 

The dress was changed, the loaf of bread was 
made, one of cake baked, and various other 
things done before the visitor left. Mrs. Weston 
felt quite proud of the praise she received for her 
readiness in learning, and went back to the 
kitchen with quite a light heart. She was really 
a tolerable cook, and very ready in all ways of 
making the best of things, when she chose to 
exert her talents ; but she had married with the 
false notion that she must not perform any real 
labor, lest she should lose her refinement. It 
had been rather hard work to get all the services 
of the family out of incapable servants, and now 
that she had the experience of a woman of birth 
and position to encourage her, she rather liked 
the change from overseeing to working. 

The first thing that met her eye on going back 
to the kitchen was the careless looking closet. 
“All my pretty china in such a condition !’”’ she 
exclaimed, and began at once to take them from 
the shelves. There were two or three nice pieces 
missing, which didn’t improve her desire for an- 
other girl, and she worked diligently until the 
shelves and drawers were clean, the dishes all 
washed aud replaced, the silver rubbed, and the 
whole closet a model of neatness. 

“ There, that looks as it ought to always,” she 
said to herself, as she closed the door. Then 
came the dining-room. The corners were full of 
dirt, and it must be swept. There were cobwebs 
to be brushed down, door-knobs to be rubbed, 
and spots to be wiped from the paint. Then the 
windows looked badly, and after a moment’s 
hesitation at the magnitude of the attempt, she 
commenced upon them. When they were done, 
she was sufficiently repaid by their brilliancy, 
and the improved appearance of the room. “I’m 
getting to be quite a nice scrub,” she exclaimed, 
laughing aloud in the flow of her spirits. ‘ Now 
for the kitchen.” 

It was no trifling affair there, it had been so 
systematically neglected ; but industrious, tidy 
fingers soon made quite a change in that also. 
Sweeping made room for dusting, that for wash- 
ing the floor and sink and table. Then the 
stove looked badly, and though she had never 
polished one, she had seen it done, and made out 
very well for a first attempt. That great heap 
of coal had been staring her in the face all day. 
She certainly could not think of sifting coal. 
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It was quite too dirty work. But then Edward 
had looked rather gloomily at it the night before, 
and after ail, whose business was it if she chose 
to try? Her hair was covered up, a great apron 
put before her, a huge pair of gloves put on, and 
after a deal of puffing, and many stoppages for 
breath, she had the whole heap finished. “ That’s 
bad enough at any rate,” she said. “But one 
hod full wouldn’t kill anybody. I'll see that it 
doesn’t get ahead of me again.” 

It was almost time for the cars, and she had 
to hurry and dress in time to make tea and set 
the table. How proud she was of the clean 
cloth, the bright silver, the nice bread and cake. 
How she ran backward and forward from the 
stove, where a fire and steaming teakettle gave 
promise of something refreshing for the dining- 
room, all clean and cool and quite ready for the 
master. He came at length, with rather a weary 
look and an anxious expression on his forehead. 
For the first time it struck the wife,— Why 
should he work so hard, and I sit idly all day, 
with a servant to wait upon me?” The first 
thing he looked at was the pile of cinders, and 
his face began to clear. “She’s got some one, 
certainly,” she heard him say. He came into 
the dining-room, where she was putting some 
forgotten thing on the table. 

“Did you find a girl anywhere, dear?” he 
asked, sinking into a chair with a sigh of weari- 
ness. 

“Yes; I’ve got one that’s willing, at any 
rate,” she said, bringing in the tea and putting 
chairs to the table. 

“You don’t say that you’ve put your own 
hands to the plough, Alice ?” 

“ Exactly so, sir. Now come and see how you 
like the new girl’s cookery.” 

Mr. Weston could not sufficiently praise it, 
and that praise alone would have paid his wife 
for a hard day’s work. (I wish more gentlemen 
would praise the bread or the coffee as much as 
their consciences will admit. It’s a wonderful 
lightener of labor ) Te had never tasted better 
bread ; the tea was just the thing; and he had 
no idea that his wife possessed such an accom- 
plishment as housekeeping. When they were 
seated comfortably in the parlor, he acknow- 
ledged that he had felt unhappy about the state 
of things at home, and began to feel that they 
should have to give up their house, much as he 
loved it. But if his wife was able to get along 
for a day or two when she was left, and could 
order servants, they need not go back to board- 
ing again. He would try to go himself to an 
office the next day, or perhaps she had better 
close the house and go in. 


| | 
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Mrs. Weston had some new ideas about that, 
but she kept them all to herself, and merely said 
that she wanted a little resting spell before she 
had another girl in the house. The hint from 
her neighbor about beginning life with nothing 
laid up had been working all day. If they lived 
up to their income now, what would they do with 
a family, or in sickness? She began to feel a 
little uneasy about the matter, and resolved that 
she would ask her husband how much they spent 
whenever she could feel at liberty to put such a 
question. 

She was so ambitious to have his breakfast 
ready in season that she couldn’t sleep after day- 
light, and crept out while he was still asleep to 
build the fire and put the kitchen in order. One 
thing she gained by the early rising: the vision 
of that great star that watches the nights to 
sleep, and a taste of the peculiar, calm freshness 
that possesses the morning. That alone would 
have repaid for the lost nap, but the tender little 
scolding she got for being too industrious, the 
praise bestowed on the coffee, the steak, and 
breakfast cakes, were worth the whole day’s 
work. He came back a second time, too, to tell 
her not to work too hard, and called her his pre- 
cious wife, so that she hardly felt the weight of 
the dishes she washed. .This day the pantries 
were ransacked and cleaned, the kitchen windows 
washed, and the chambers nicely swept and put 
in order. Mrs. Wood came in the course of the 
forenoon, prepared to assist in some cookery, 
and our heroine soon found that she could man- 
age quite a pie with but little assistance. - 

When washing day came, her adviser thought 
it best to employ a woman, and for several weeks 
the same person came regularly to do the wash- 
ing; but one day Mrs. Weston began to com- 
pute the expense of a washerwoman for ten 
years, and made up her mind that she would try 
and do it herself for a while. “If I should ever 
have children,” said the litle woman, blushing 
to herself, “ that money would be nice to put at 
interest for them.” It was wonderful how eco- 
nomical she was growing. Her husband made 
some strong objections to this, but withdrew 
them when she coaxed him to pay her the money 
that went to the washerwoman, and let her do 
what she chose with it. From that time she 
used to be up before daylight on Monday morn- 
ing, and nobody’s washing was flying out much 
sooner than hers. She was tired to be sure, and 
her hands had lost their delicacy, but there was 
a sense of being useful, a feeling of independence, 
a pride in her husband's praises, and a satisfac- 
tion in the thoroughly well performed work too, 
that were sweeter than all the pleasures of idleness. 


Thus a whole year passed away, and Mrs. 
Weston sat down with her husband on the anni- 
versary of the day when she commenced doing 
her own work, to take a retrospect. Judging by 
the first three months of their housekeeping, 
they would have lived just fifty dollars beyond 
their income, a contingency which Mr. Weston 
now confessed had given him no little trouble. 
As it was, they had lived three hundred dollars 
within the line, which amount he had an excel- 
lent chance to invest, with his wife’s permission, 
he said, smiling, for he considered that hers. 
The house was uninjured, so that the landlord 
had made some improvements in the garden, be- 
cause they were such good tenants. There were 
no dishes or housekeeping articles to be replaced, 
not so large a bill for clothing, for of course the 
lady mistress could not wear such a variety of 
silks when she stayed at home most of the time. 
Their table had been better served than that of 
the boarding-house where they had spent a year, 
their friends had been quite as well entertained, 
and if Mrs. Weston had read fewer novels, she 
had begun to cultivate a taste for reading of a 
higher order, and found time to read quite as 
much as she could digest. The change, too, had 
had a very beneficial effect upon her husband. 
He had thought that he could not wear clothing 
in the least defaced. Now that his wife, with 
Mrs. Wood’s assistance, had learned to sponge 
pantaloons and coats until they were almost new 
again, he got double wear from them. The 
cigars and occasional ice cream were entirely 
given up to bring home a bouquet or a book to 
his wife, or to take her out to ride sometimes. 

“And in short, my dear,” Mr. Weston said, 
stooping his face down very close to his wife’s, 
“T thought I was getting a woman, and I find 
I’ve married an angel.” 


Ladies whose husbands live upon a salary that 
may fail at any time, the moral of this belongs 
to you. 


> 


SILKE WORMS. 


M. Eugene Bellicour, of the Jardin des Plantes 
Paris, received a packet of the wild silk worms? 
eggs of Japan. ‘Ihe rearing of the worms was 
contided to M. Vallee, who discovered, after 
many trials, that they fed greedily on the leaves 
of certain varieties of the oak. These leaves not 
being abundant in the garden, were brought 
thither by rail from the south. The cocoons 
obtained are very fine, and larger than those of 
the common silkworm. The new silk, although 
less valuablé than that of the latter, is very supe- 
rior to that which forms the material of the dress 
of millions in China. Hopes are entertained of 
naturalizing the Japanese worm in France.— 
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[onrarwat.) 
AUGUST. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Clad in her robes of green and gold, 

And midnight purple fold on fold, 
Midsummer's gracious queen 

Enters her kingdom blossom-crowned, 

And sheds her royal grace around 
With majesty serene. 


She brings a wealth of deep blue skies, 
Rare sunsets flushed with crimson dyes, 
And odorous airs of balm; 
Voluptuous swells of melody, 
Bird diapasons wild and free, 
Break on the pulseless calm. 


The springs are low, the tall grass dips 
Within the fount its thirsty lips, 
To drink with eager zest; 
And in the wood the shadows lie 
So still, the south wind’s lang’rous sigh 
Scarce palpitates their rest. 


At night a flood of silver mist 

Blends with the soft gloom, moonlight-kissed, 
And shrouds the distant bay _— 

In bridal veils so crystal white, 

They seem the work of some weird sprite, 
Wove from the beams of day! 


August, thou priestess ofthe year! 
Sweet southron from a tropic sphere— 
Native of some far shore ; 
Rich tones, and thrills, and breaths are thine, 
The souvenirs of lands divine 
Thy mantle hath swept o'er! 


THE WIVES OF PHILIPPE AUGUSTE, 


BY CHARLES E. HOWARD. 

A Fair, blue-eyed child was Isabella of Hai- 
nault, when she was married to Philippe Auguste, 
the princely boy of fifteen. His father, the old 
fighting monarch, Louis VII, wished to see his 
son crowned before his death, and to see him also 
united to Isabella. Both were accomplished, and 
then the old king died. 

In seven years, Philippe went to Palestine, and 
already he was a widower. Perhaps the youth 
of twenty-two did not mourn greatly for his 
young wife. At least he found his consolation 
not long after his return from the Holy Land, 
where he had quarrelled with Richard Cceur de 
Lion, and broke off the alliance between the lat- 


ter and Philippe’s sister Alice. Very shortly 
after, he married the beautiful sister of the king 
of Denmark. The pomp and splendor of this 
marriage was even more pleasing to King Canute 
than to Philippe himself; and the coronation of 
his sister, which followed shortly after, completed 
his satisfaction. 

Fairer even than Isabella of Hainault, the 
young queen, Ingeborge, proved, by her pure 
blonde beauty, her claim to her northern descent. 
It is said that the cold in clime are cold in blood ; 
but not so with Ingeborge. She loved her hus- 
band passionately, and for a few weeks his life 
seemed bound up in hers. Well for both, had 
the mutual affection lasted longer. 

The coronation day came. Never had Inge- 
borge looked more beautiful. The exquisite 
loveliness of her neck and arms, her complexion 
so pure and transparent, her form so statuesque 
and noble, all rendered her the most striking ob- 
ject in the gay pageant, even had not the cere- 
monial itself drawn all eyes toward her. 

Just as the crown with its weight of precious 
jewels was being placed on her head, she looked 
up to meet the beloved eyes of Philippe, for re- 
assurance and approbation. What must have 
been her surprise and gnxiety, when, instead of 
bending upon her an answering look, he gazed on 
her face with an expression that struck terror to 
her heart. Philippe was pale and trembling at, 
she knew not what. Was it that she had done 
something unpardonably wrong and awkward, at 
a ceremony whith concerned him so nearly ? 
She was so terrified at the thought of mortifying 
or disappointing him by her behaviour, that she 
lost all self-possession, and tears filled her beau- 
tiful eyes. In vain she implored him, when the 
pageant was over, to tell her why he had bestow- 
ed suth an earnest and disapproving look on her. 
He chose to keep it a mystery; but crowned his 
injustice by demanding of the pope a divorce in 
three months from the coronation. A divorce! 
Ingeborge did not even know what the word 
meanf; and in her imperfect language, half 
French, half Danish, she could only inveigh 
against the wicked France, and threaten to appeal 
to the authority of the pope, when apprised of 
its true meaning by an interpreter. It was rec- 
ommended to her to retire into her brother’s ter- 
ritories, but this she absolutely refused, and took 
up her abode in the convent of Cisoing in Flan- 
ders. Here, in poverty and isolation from the 
world, she dwelt through a portion of the period 
in which Canute was demanding her rights of 
the pontiff. But after long suspense, remaining 
three years in that dreary spot, she was one day 
seized by an order of Philippe, and conveyed as 


THE WIVES OF PHILIPPE AUGUSTE. 


a state prisoner to the castle of Etampes. It was 
a bitter fate to that lonely and beautiful woman, 
formed to give and receive happiness, and to shed 
light upon a court. 

In a bright, pleasant apartment in the Dalma- 
tian palace, a young and beautiful girl was appa- 
rently awaiting some person, with a mixtare of 
impatience and tenderness. She was walking the 
room, now stopping to inhale the scent of some 
sweet flowers that filled a vase upon the table, 
now drawing from her bosom a miniature, upon 
which she gazed lovingly, and now peeping 
through the richly embroidered curtains, to see if 
the object of her anxiety were near. At length 
steps were heard approaching her apartment. 
A favorite page appeared, bowed low to his young 
mistress, and saying, “‘ Lady, the king has come,” 
disappeared, giving place to the new-comer. 

“ Agnes, sweetest! you have waited long. I 
did not intend it—this delay. The hours have 
been weary indeed to me.” 

“ And not less to me, my Philippe. Have you 
succeeded 

“ Almost, my love. There remains but one 
obstacle now, and that is the pope’s consent.to 
our marriage.” 

“But is it lawful, Philippe? No power on 
earth should make me wed even a king, if God 
and religion were not on my side. You would 
not risk it yourself, surely ?” 

“Be content, Agnes. My marriage with a 
woman I hate is, and must be, contrary to God's 
law. While my conscience and sense of right 
bids me separate myself from her, am I wrong in 
bringing another queen to the throneof France 
who is worthy the affection of my people, and 
whom I ardently love. Do not bring these triv- 
ial doubts to bear upon our union. It must 
and shall be!” 

“ But the unhappy queen—” 

“Hush! 1 will not hear Ingeborge of Den- 
mark called thus. I cannot live with an icicle 
like her. I must have warm, living, beating 
hearts about me like that of my own Agnes. 
Remember, sweetest, I have the divine right of 
kings to marry whom I please! Pope Celestine 
is disposed to favor me, and I doubt not that we 
may be united within a week.” 

These were welcome words—these specious 
glossings over of a wicked deed. Yet the young 
and unsophisticated girl knew not that she was 
doing wrong. Her father’s glad consent, her 
royal lover’s pleadings, and the anticipated ap- 
proval of the pope—what could she need more ? 
Kind and. tender, with a pitying woman’s heart 
within her bosom, she would have felt deeply for 
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the poor, lonely queen had she imagined she 
either wished or deserved pity. She was made 
to believe that she was both weary and unworthy 
of the love of Philippe Auguste. 

And so when, in one short week, the Duke of 
Dalmatia and the king both announced to her 
that the marriage ceremony was to be performed 
that very day, Agnes de Meranie did not for a 
moment doubt that all was right and lawful, and 
that the pope’s consent had been obtained. A’ 
prouder, happier, more unquestioning bride was 
never placed upon a throne. 

If the pope did not consent, he at least passed 
over the matter, and nothing seemed to disturb 
the king’s happiness with his new bride. If a 
thought was ever given to the unhappy queen 
pining within the gloomy walls of Etampes, he 
hushed the intrader into silence, and turned to 
the ever-glorious beauty of Agnes de Meranie. 


Innocent III. was advanced to the pontificate 
of Rome, and was little disposed to pass over the 
flagrant sin of Philippe. He threatened even to 
excommunicate him, if he did not put away 
Agnes, and restore Ingeborge as queen. The 
scornful manner in which the king received this 
threat sealed his fate. He was excommunicated 
at once, and thie clergy were forbidden to perform 
the church rites ; but Philippe retorted by putting 
down the priests and seizing their revenues. The 
struggle between the two powers lasted long; 
bat, with that strange and sudden resolution 
which marked all lis actions, the king declared 
that he would settle the affair himself without 
interference. 


In the lonely prison-house of Etampes the true 
queen of Philippe Auguste sat pondering, as was 
her wont, upon the mysterious event that had 
darkened her young life, and shut out from her 
the commonest blessings of the poorest of her 
rightful subjects. On this day all the features of 
the dreary past, through which she had loved 
and suffered still, came up to her with a terrible 
distinctness. A foreshadowing of a dim fu:ure 
seemed at times to be before her. She dwelt 
upon it until her nerves were so shaken that she 
started at every noise, like one expecting a vis- 
itor—hoping, fearing, trembling and weeping. 
This was something so much sadder than her 
usual moods, that she prayed to be delivered 
from it. With it was mingled a sensation like 
that which on her coronation day so startled and 
bewildered her. Again she saw, as if in a magic 
mirror, those earnest eyes bent upon her with a 
meaning so strange and unfathomable, that every 
involuntary recall of the look only confused and 


had once possessed was given to another. 
had known that he did not love her—that there 


was some terrible, unexplained mystery which 
she had no power to penetrate — her coronation 
hour had told her this—but that it was for love 
of a woman, she had never dreamed. O, not 
that way—not that way could she look! She 
could bear to be scorned, blamed, even despised 
and down-trodden ; but to know that Philippe’s 


head was to lie on the breast of another—to feel 
that the kisses, warm and passionate, such as he 
gave to her in the brief period of their happiness, 
were now to be another’s, and she herself still his 
lawful wife! There was agony untold in this. 

All these things she sat pondering in her lone- 

ly prison. Her sense were all alive, her nerves 
rung to every sound as if made of steel. The 
* cold-hearted dame,” as Philippe had called her, 
was impressible and passionate enough to-day. 
She had grown so emaciated by confinement and 
sorrow, that she seemed in size but a mere child ; 
but the thin, quivering nostril, the intense, earn- 
est gaze, the sharp, glittering eyes told of a spirit 
that needed only to be aroused, to be terrible in its 
compensation for injuries received ; and a wo- 
man’s soul seemed to animate the frail, childlike 
form. 
All at once she rushed to the iron steps, above 
which her one window looked out upon the long 
street beyond. It seemed miles in extent; for 
she had looked so seldom that the distances were 
magnified. 

Down that long street a single horseman dash- 
ed on furiously. She watched him down to the 
courtyard, where she could no longer hear the 
sound. Perhaps he had stayed his course here. 
She came down sadly from the steps, thinking 
how unreal everything had become to her—how 
little was her interest in anything in the wide 
world. 

She was leaning her cheek upon her hand, 
when something warm and living touched her 
shoulder. It was so strange to feel it, that she 
started as if a bullet had whizzed past her. Gra- 
cious Heaven! was Philippe dead, and had his 
spirit come back to atone for the injuries he had 
done 

A few farrows in the brow, a few white hairs 
telling more of sorrow than age; and when these 
had been studied for a moment, she knew that it 
was his living self. One instant she trembled, 
the next she had recovered the lost balance, and 
sat with a pale, but calm and untroubled face, as 


perplexed her the more. Again she pondered 
upon the half-uttered report that had once come 
to her incredulous ears, that the kingly heart she 
She 
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There was a look of tenderness mingled with 
the half-sadness, half fierceness with which he 
regarded her. He took her in his strong arms, 
carried her down almost interminable stairs, and, 


arriving at the courtyard, he lifted her upon the 


same charger she had watched down the road, 
sprang up to his seat, and they were off and 
away. 

That there were revelations untold before, 
mysteries unravelled and forgiveness asked and 
bestowed, no one could doubt. The world, into 


which the pair was about to make their advent, 


never knew; but one thing they did know, and 
that was, that Ingeborge sat upon the throne as 
queen the nextday. Pale and thin, but with a 
more angelic beauty born of sadness than had 
been hers before, the courtiers thought that no 
human being ever surpassed their sovereign ; but 
their flattery was of no account to her. She 
lived but in the suddenly restored and mysterious 
love of the king. 


There was a sad scene in the palace a few 
weeks after the queen re-entered upon her sove- 
reign duties. In one of the distant wings, where 
two or three apartments were thrown by means 
of folding doors into one, the queen sat by a sick 
bed. Life was ebbing fast from the beautiful be- 
ing lying there before her. Tenderly as one 
would speak to an infant, she murmured a few 
words to the dying, and the wan face, with its 
one deep spot of hectic, lighted up with a smile. 
If angels ever hover around the deathbed of mor- 
tals, it would be such an hour as that, when hu- 
man passions and jealousies are all passing away 
before the might of death. The pure white 
hands, that had known not guilt, clasped those 
that had sinned, partly unknowing that it was 
sin ; and then the tender, melancholy eyes droop- 
ed, never to raise the lids again. For the last 
half hour those sweet eyes had wandered in 
search of one who, in his conscious guilt, had 
kept away from that scene. Strange that he 
should have sent the injured wife to catch the 
last sigh of Agnes de Meranie ! 

Over the still beautiful clay the queen dropped 
such tears as a sister might have shed. All that 
she had suffered, all her great and irreparable 
wrongs, were forgotten in the presence of death. 
And when all was over, and the pale image was 
wrapped in her last robes, she went back to 
speak words of peace and forgiveness to Philippe. 


Force not a child to premature study. The 
footpaths may be soonest green in the spring, 
but afterwards they are but sere and yellow cracks 


if awaiting a sentence she had ceased to fear. 


through the blooming meadows. 
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THE OLD DOCTOR'S STORY. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


“T shall not die as foolish lovers do: 
A man’s heart beats beneath this breast of mine; 
This breast where—Curse on that fi-..d-whispering, 
*1t might have been '’ Ada, I will be true 
Unto myseli—the self that so loved thine.”’ 


For nearly three hours I have sat alone in 
the pleasant solitade of my room—my retreat, 
my dea, where I always go to philosophize my- 
self into good-humor when exasperated (I have 
no one to coax me into amiability), or to nurse 
my grievances, just as I may see fit. I come 
here when I am sad, also, and when I am tired, 
or have the heartache. There are many people 
in the world who would stare to hear me speak 
of being sad and having the heartache. They 
think me a rough, practical, old fellow, who pro- 
bably considers heart troubles synonymous with 
indigestion, and romance a humbug which fool- 
ish young folks have a passion for. Well, such 
people are not as far wrong as they might be. 
Lam a rough, practical old fellow. Rough, be- 
cause I care so little for the gloss and gilding of 
things, and so much for the substantial worth of 
them, that my taste in this direction has become 
apparent in my manners. Though I might stop 
in the street to pick up a fallen child, or to say 
“good morning,” to the little lame news-boy at 
the corner, of whom I always buy my duilies, I 
should very likely forget to raise my hat to the 
minister’s wife, whom 1 might pass the next mo- 
ment, and tradge stolidly by my most aristocratic 
patron’s pretty daughter hesitating near a muddy 
crossing. Practical, because I believe in comfort 
before show, common sense before etiquette, 
thick shoes and rosy cheeks, red flannel shirts 
and broad chests. Old, because there are fur- 
rows in my still hale face, and silver streaks in 
my abundant hair. I am probably almost iden- 
tical in character with a hundred other old 
bachelor residents of this city—men who have 
dozens of acquaintances, and a few friends, bat 
no thorough confidants who know their whole 
histories. And rough, practical, and old as they 
may be, I give it as my opinion that not a dozen 
out of the hundred can show you all his posses- 
sions down to the smallest article, but will be 
obliged to display some trifle which you would 
wonder at his keeping, but which holds in its 
existence memories of a time when he was not 
designated as rough, practical, or old—a time of 
brightness, happiness and romance. Perhaps it 
will be a discolored ribbon which you glance at 
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tinted letters which you turn over disdainfully, 
wondering at the use of keeping such “ rubbish ” 
Bat wait till all has been seen, and then watch 
the “old bach,” in his quaint, fussy way, replace 
the things he has brought forth for your inspec: 


tion. Observe closely, and you will see that the 
ribbon and letters find a corner and are not 
thrown away as you would advise. You do not 
know, as J should know, that when you curled 
your! p at the ribbon—the dim bit of silk— 
or so carelessly touched the faded letters—that 
the heart of the owner thrilled and quivered with 
a sharp pain, that did not die out directly, but 
subsided into a dull ache, which made him gentle 
and quiet-eyed for a long time after. J should 
know what an effort it cost him to show you those 
letters and that faded ribbon, and should under- 
stand the secret of his choosing to be alone that 
evening, and perhaps not going to bed all night, 
but sitting with his face on his hand, and his eyes 

looking absently into the fire till morning. You, 

meeting him in the street the next day, would 

see him the same quiet, prosy, old fellow he had 

always been to you; but I should see in his 

familiar face the shadow of a sad and tender past, 

and should yearn towards him as we yearn to- 

wards those whom we love. I should wish to 
clasp his hand warmly, and look earnestly into 

his grave face, till my glance penetrated through 

all barriers of individual reserve, and fell upon 

the Dead Sea waters of his heart, starting them 
into motion and brightness. 

And the reason of my reading so well what is 
unintelligible and meaningless to you is, that I, 
too, have my faded letters, my knot of ribbon, 
and moreover a little, worn glove. Looking 
curiously at it, you would call it a child’s glove, 
for it is small, and soiled with the juice of green 
leaves, as if the owner while wearing it had 
crushed in its tired little hand a bouquet of wild 
blossoms or grasses. But it is not a child’s 
glove. It was worn only by a woman—the 
woman of my love. 

Ada Kennady. 

The name sounds strangely to me, and yet it 
is hers. The reason is because I never think of 
her as I think of others, and never speak of her. 
But sometimes I talk to her pictured face with its 
drooping hair, and clear, uplifted eyes, and sweet 
mouth—the mouth, ripe and pure, that I never 
touched with mine but once in all my life. And 


when I have said all that I ever say, namely : 
“TI love you, darling.” I put the face back into 
my heart and am silent again. So I never call 
her Ada. 

**I am sorry that I promised you the story 


carelessly, terming it a “rag,” or a few yellow- 
23 


it causes me such acute pain to recall those past 
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events. It is like taking our dead from their 
graves where we have laid them to rest—O, so 
carefully and tenderly ! and bringing them where 
the glaring light can fall on their pallid faces— 
the common light which falls on everything, you 
know—and it seems sacrilegious. But let me 
talk slowly, be patient when I linger, and I will 
try to please you. : 

If you had seen me when I was twenty-fi 
you would have me a handsome man. I 
have no foolish vanity in saying it now, like that 
I felt when told of it then—some thirty years 
ago—butI tell you of it as a fact, that you may 
think of me while I talk, as what I was then 
not what I am now. 

Before I was twenty-two I left home to com- 
mence practice as a physician,.for which pro- 
fession I had been preparing since my eighteenth 
year. During the next two years of steady ap- 
plication to study and gradually increasing prac- 
tice, I did not visit my native place, but on the 
opening of the fourth spring, I conceived a sud- 
den desire to see my parents, and with the im- 
petuosity of a homesick child, I hastily gave my 
patients into the care of a professional friend and 
hurried home. With sight of the familiar faces, 
came back the old buoyancy of my spirits, long 
suppressed, and I revelled in a healthy, happy 
country life without check or care, until by an 


unfortunate leap whilst gunning, I sprained my | 


aokle and became confined to the house. The 
sprain was a bad one, and my prospects of being 
confined to an easy-chair or lounge for three 
tedious weeks almost insufferable. During the 
first five days, I managed by the help of my 
books to pass away the time without complain- 
ing, but the sixth morning tantalized me into 
wretchedness with its sunny freshness, and I 
brought on a racking headache by my im- 
patience. 

But while in the height of my discomforture, 

my attention was suddenly arrested by the sound 
of a strange voice in the adjoining room—the 
wide, old kitchen—and I held my breath to 
listen. 
“Yes, it must be very tedious. I wonder if 
we have not some books at home which he would 
like to read. Is he fund of reading, Mrs. Thorn- 
ton?” 

These words uttered in a very sweet voice, I 
heard distinctly, and then came my mother’s re- 
ply in the affirmative. 

“Then I will come over this evening and 
bring some, or send Willy. Perhaps an occa- 
sional game of chess: would amuse him, if he 
plays at chess. Iam not a very good player, 
but—” 
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That was all I heard, fora sudden draught 
caused by opening a window in the kitchen, 
slammed to the door. A few moments after, a 
shadow flitted past the sunlighted windows, and 
glancing quickly up, I caught-an instant’s 
glimpse of Ada Kennady. Her face was droop- 
ed a little, and her sun-bonnet slightly concealed 
it; but I saw enough to convince me that it was 
young, and fair, andpure. The next instant she 
was out of sight. 

She came that evening, my pretty, little neigh- 
bor, and I induced her to read tome. More an 
invalid than I had ever before acknowledged to 
be, I leaned back in my easy-chair, and listened 
to the sound of her clear voice, watched the 
movements of her red lips, and took in the mean- 
ing of the words she read through the expres- 
sion of her mobile face.. It was not a perfect 
face, but I liked to watch it. She was not a per- 
fect woman, but I grew to love her. 

I do not know how many days went by, while 
she sat before me with her white forehead and 
downcast, brown-lashed eyes, or how many 
evenings her white hand gleamed before me over 
the chess-board, before the thought of loving her 
occurred to me; but when it did come, | was 
clear-sighted enough to spare myself the mockery 
of caution. It was too late for that. 

Then came serious thoughts, and painful 
glances into the futare. At first, I was hopeful, 
but I soon learned that her eyes looked too steadi- 
ly into mine to hold a secret in their clear depths. 
Her laugh was too light, and her manner too 
free and unconscious, for me to persist in enter- 
taining fancies which were only delusions. She 
would sit within reach of my arm, and read 
aloud Miss Warlock’s “ Plighted,” in her sweet, 
young voice, and then look up unmoved into my 
burning eyes, her glance clear, her cheek un- 
changing. One evening I snatched the book 
from her, and read : 

* You never loved me. No, you never knew, 
You with youth’s morning fresh upon yeur soul, 

What "tis to (ove: slow, drop by drop, to pour 

Our life’s whole essence. perfumed through and through, 

With all the best we have or can control 


For the libation— cast it down before 
Your feet—then lift the goblet, dry forevermore.” 


When I had finished, I ought to have looked 
up into her eyes, but I could not. My boldness 
in using those passionate words—the perfect 
language of my soul—was realized in an instant 
of dizzy silence, during which my heart beat out 
of existence the seconds of the golden moment. 
When I looked up, I was alone. 

I never thought of sleep that night, but sat till 
morning in my easy-chair, with wide-opened eyes 


; and throbbing, active brain. It isa sad hour, 


; 
| 
ra 
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that in which a man wanders through the cham- 
bers of his heart and finds only darkness and 
desolation. He hears the echo of a light foot- 
step, and the sound of a musieal voice, but he 
knows that it is on/y the echo and the sound. 
The owner of the fairy feet and singing lips will 
never dwell there; and though he may linger to 
gaze at her pictured face upon the walls, to start 
at echoes, and pursue shadows of flitting drapery, 
the realization of its loneliness will come at last, 
leaving him only his desolate tears and sobs to 
break the oppressive silence. 

The next morning, I told my mother that I 
was going back to E——. Iwas quite strong, 
and there waf no necessity for my staying more 
than another hour. Her surprise and expostu- 
lations did not move me, and after an early break- 
fast, I took the morning train for my place of 
business. I left no word for Ada, but that my 
patrons required my attendance. 

For the next month I worked like a hound, 
giving myself little time for rest or sleep, and 
not a moment to think. I banished dreams, 
stifled my heart, and kept busy. Under this 
treatment, if my love had been an unreal and idle 
one, it would have died, and so spared me all 
further anxiety ; but strong and beautiful it rose 
up in my heart and turned me sick with its re- 


proaches, when on a morning of the fifth week, a 
little white note from Ada was handed me. 
Was I well, and had I quite forgotten them ? 


she asked—or was I so very, very busy? She 
had waited most impatiently for a letter from 
me. I must write, if only a few words, in mem- 
ory of the many pleasant hours we had spent 
together. The country was beautiful in its 
summer holiday. Enclosed was a cluster of vio- 
lets—my favorite flower. Remember her as my 
friend, ete. 

Natural, easy and frank, as her manner had 
always been towards me. Her gracefu! famil- 
iarity made me hate her for a moment, and then 
I choked back the strong tide of mingled pas- 
sions rising up within me, and prepared to reply 
to the note. I wrote slowly and laboredly, but 
when the letter was finished, it was what I had 
endeavored to make it—an expression of quiet, 
friendly feeling and interest. It might have been 
printed on hand-bills and posted up about the 
city, and all would have pronounced it a pattern 
of pretty propriety. But if I had written what 
was in my heart instead, they would have united 
in pronouncing me a madman. 

That was the beginning of the summer’s cor- 
respondence between Ada Kennady and myself. 
Every fortnight I received a letter from her, and 
every fortnight I wrote one, and the twelfth was 
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a slightly varied repetition of the first and second, 
all pattern letters, just such epistles as ought to 
pass between a young lady and gentleman who 
were on friendly terme, and residents of different 
places. And shadows of what they might have 
been as they were, I grew white and sick with 
despair, when I discovered of how much mo- 
ment they were to me—how I hoped and waited 
and watched for their coming, and then grew 
dizzy and tremulous over their reception. Real- 
izing my weakness, I sought to overcome it. 

I concluded to write to Ada and tell her of my 
love. -It was a harsh remedy, but I believed the 
only effectual one. It would placé us both in 
our true positions towards each other, and how- 
ever great the annoyance and shock to her, and 
the distress to me, I thought it better for both to 
suffer one pang than for me to live day after day 
a hypocritical life, that of her friendly, unimpas- 
sioned correspondent. When the ordeal was 
past—the letter written, and sufficient time elap- 
sed for me to receive an answer—I could take 
up my burden with a freer heart for knowing 
that its existence was not a dead secret, and grow 
used to its weight in new paths. 

And so I wrote to her. I told her simply that 
I loved her better than myself, and next to my 
duty and my God. If she could love me, I pray- 
ed her in Heaven’s name to tell me so. If not, 
I assured her that no friendship, however true, 
pure and earnest, would be valued by me, and I 
preferred eternal silence between us, and prayed 
God to bless her. 

I waited a fortnight for an answer. None 
came. Five years passed by, during which I 
rose rapidly in my profession. I grew to be 
popular, and was gradually becoming wealthy. 
People watched me as I drove my fine horses 
through the streets, entered my luxuriant house, 
or sat in places of honor among the proudest of 
my aristocratic patrons, and called me a pros- 
perous man. And all this time I had never been 
home or seen a person from my native place. 

Bat one day I came at last upon a resident of 
the old place, and he informed me among other 
news, that Ada Kennady was going to be mar- 
ried. Iwas surprised that the announcement 
did not shock me more, and grew vain-glorious. 
I thought that I had grown out of my love, and 
resolved with rash exultation to display my 
triumph. I would go home and see Ida mar- 
ried. Grave, self-possessed man of the world 
that I had become, I would go back and see my 
old love “ with her primrose face,” and prove my 
favorite theory, that where there is a will there is 
& way. 


I went home in my splendid carriage. They 
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told me that Ada was married—had been mar- 
ried that morning. A little of my old weakness 
surprised me at the words, and I turned my face 
that my fond, old mother might not see how I 
failed in trying to smile. I could not speak for 
&@ moment, my lips were so cold and rigid, but I 
managed to ask a few questions at last, and 
then I concluded to call upon Ada, whom they 
informed me would leave home with her hushand 
that afternoon. It was about one o'clock then. 
A desire to see her—more intense than I had 
felt before—came qver me, and springing into 
my carriage I drove my proud, prancing horses 
through the familiar streets, and checked them 
before the garden-gate of Ada’s home. Spring- 
ing out, I walked up the path to the door where 
a child in a white dress met me, and led me into 
the parlor. The room was empty, and I saw no 
one but the little girl, though the house echoed 
with voices from the upper part. Gradually the 
sound came nearer, and at last I heard trooping 
steps upon the stairs, and the sound of gay words 
and exclamations. Above all, the child’s voice 
rang,—‘ Ada, Ada! there’s a gentleman in the 
parlor to see you; and O, he came in sucha 
shiny carriage, with black horses !” 

There was a moment's hush, and then the 
door was pushed open, and Ada came softly in. 
Her hesitating step paused a short distance from 
the entrance, and bowing slightly, she stood 
looking at me with inquiring eyes. She did not 
know me. I advanced towards her, and extend- 
ed my hand. 

“I came to see you married, Ada; but I find 
that I am too late,” I said. 

She recognized my voice, and cried, “ Wil- 
liam Thornton!” while a little line of white set- 
tled about her lips. 

The sound of her voice shocked me as if it 
had come from the lips of one whom I had 
buried. I felt myself growing contused and 
light-headed, but I sank back in my seat and 
tried hard to appear natural. She seated her- 
self to talk with me, and I smiled and asked 
“questions, and forgot them before she could re- 
ply. But I do not think my state of feeling was 
apparent, for her sweet face was continually 
grave and composed, and her manner free from 
surprise. I rose to go at last, and she rose also ; 
but at that moment the house rang with the sharp 
voice of the penny-postman crying her name 
through the open door. She excused herself, 
and went out; and then I heard the postman 
telling her about a letter which had been lying 
in a post-office for years, and had just been 
forwarded. 

“ Postmarked at E——,” I heard Ada say, in 
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a low voice; and then she came back into the 
room, looking bewilderingly at the letter which 
she held in her hand. She commenced to tell 
me about it, but suddenly she stopped and 
changed color. I looked from her face to the 
letter. It was my own. 

I did not speak nor move while she tore it 
open and read it, but watched her silently, and 
saw her face and lips grow white. She looked 
up at last, and our eyes met. She tried to say 
something about its being a long time ago, but 
her voice failed her. She trembled from head to 
foot. I do not know what wild demon possessed 
me, but the next moment I had said,—‘ Yes a 
long time ago, and forever!” and sfle was weep- 
ing in my arms. I could have died then, for I 
knew her tears were not those of pity. She 
loved me. 

“ Heaven help us both !” 

I had caught the sobbing words from her lips, 
end they told her secret. Suddenly she sprang 
away from me, and I had reason enough left to 
know that I must not strive to detain ber. 

“You must leave me, William,” she said, 
lifting her ashen face to my sight. 

“ Yes,” I said, mechanically. 

“ And never, never in pity’s name let me see 
your face again.” 

“I never will,” I said, quietly. 

“ Now go.” 

I saw that her strength was leaving her. I 
tried to speak my farewell words, but my lips 
moved soundlessly. One moment of magnetic 
silence, and then I caught her to my heart, 
kissed her once passionately, and fled. I have 
never seen her since. 

You know now why the old bachelor doctor 
never was married, and also why he never will 
be married. His first love was his only love, 
and he will bear it to his grave. 


INTELLIGENCE OF THE LARK. 


A pair of larks had built their nest in a 

field, where they hatched a brood of young. Very 
soon after the young birds were out of their nest, 
the owner of the field was forced to set the mow- 
ers to work, the state of the weather forcing him 
to cut his grass sooner than usual. As the labor- 
ers approached the nest, the parent birds seemed 
to take alarm, and at last the mother laid herself 
flat upon the ground, with outspread wings and 
tail, while the male bird took one of her young 
out of the nest, and by dint of pulling and push- 
ing got it on its mother’s back. She then flew 
away with her young one over the fields, and 
soon returned fur anuther. This time the father 
took his turn to carry one of the off-pring, being 
assisted by the mother in getting it firmly on his 
back; and in this manner they carried off the 
whole brood before the mowers had reached 
their nest.— Wocd's Nutural History. 
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BREAK, BREAK, BREAK! 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Break, break, break 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. * 


O, well for the fisherman's lad, 

That shouts with his sister at play; 
O, well for the sailor boy, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay. 


The stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But O, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never arise in me. 


THE BEY OF BULAC, 


BY C. MONTVILLE. 


From the earliest historical periods, Egypt has 
been ruled with a rod of iron. The monuments 
of the Pharaohs are evidences of the immense 
labor imposed upon the people; and from Ram- 
ases the Great;.to the present year of grace, the 
valley of the Nile has been one uninterrupted 
scene of human oppression. 

But it was under the despotic sway of those 
monsters in the form of men, the Mamaluke 
Beys, that atrocities were perpetrated which have 
come down to our times, nowhere else paralleled 
in the annals of nations. During the existence 
of their sovereign authority, Egypt was cut up 
into about twenty-four districts, not unlike the 
ancient names of the Theban dynasties, over 
which an independent bey held a bloody control. 
It was almost impossible, for the long term of six 
hundred years, for a traveller to ascend or de- 
scend the Nile, without perilling his life, by run- 
ning the gauntlet through the vigilant water 
guards, stationed at short intervals on either 
bank of the river. 

Thus pent up in their own particular beylacs, 
neither owing allegiance to a superior, nor hav- 
ing a disposition to hold intercourse with their 
equals, above or below them, on the only high- 
way in Egypt, the beys exercised the most sav- 
age displays of supreme selfishness, and glutted 
their vengeance on all who offered the slightest 
resistance to the most terrible exhibitions of di- 
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abolical wickedness that ever disgraced the an- 
nals of unrestrained humanity. 

Among the whole of those four-and-twenty 
devils incarnate, at an epoch corresponding with 
the reign of Louis XIV. of France, Sadi Mala 
Maraddin, the Bey of Bulac, was pre-erainently 
distinguished for his prodigious size, the fiery 
character of his disposition, and above all, for 
an irritability of temper, impatience and reckless 
waywardness, rarely equalled, and never excelled. 
When his pleasures were the object of gratifica- 
tion, it seemed as though his very blood boiled, 
and wo to those who stood between him and the 
ready accomplishment of his awful designs. 

Rome had its imperial monstrosities, but Nero, 
Caligula, and Tiberius, engaged in heliish orgies 
in a secret palace on the Island of Caprea, were 
mild as summer zephyrs, in comparison with the 
mad Bey of Bulac. 

Such is the constitutional infirmity of man, 
when clothed with supreme command, he goes 
on from bad to worse in a career of despotic en- 
ergy. A few examples only are to be found in 
the history of nations, where the sovereign, thus 
circumstanced, has become the kind, considerate 
father of the people. His purposes neither con- 
duce to his own individaal happiness, nor the 
welfare of his subjects. Despots are invariably 
cowards at heart, and stand in perpetual fear of 
a destiny as cruel and as summary as they mete 
out to others. 

Neither country nor climate fashion the heart, 
although both unquestionably exert an influence 
on the passions, the instincts and propensities of 
all, in the regions where destiny has placed them. 
But where there is no law imposing specific 
duties on a ruler, and no constitutional restric- 
tions or limitations to the exercise of unlimited 
power, aman who may have begun with feelings 
of responsibility, ordinarily ends with the male- 
dictions of those who were so unfortunate as to 
be under his jurisdiction. 

With the beys of Egypt, their will was the 
law. Nothing was written. Neither records nor 
precedents were quoted, nor was it at all calcu- 
lated to better the condition of a sufferer under 
behest of Sadi Mala Muraddin, by a reference 
to a past transaction in which his excellency 
gave a different decision under analogous 
circumstances. 

In a recess of the rocks in that low range of 
sandstone mountains, extending from the back 
ground of the modern capital of Egypt, Cairo, 
known under the name of Mesr to the Arabs, 
which stand between the vast desert of drifting 
sands and the magnificent Nile, resided a person 
of quiet, unobtrusive manners, who neither 
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mingled with society abroad, nor often saw visitors 
at his desolate home. When necessity com- 
pelled him to replenish the larder, he took a 
favorable wind, so as not to have the sand blow 
in his eyes, and slowly wended his way, satchel 
in hand, to Fostal, a flourishing town, the ruins 
of which are to be seen some six miles above 
Cairo, now a thriving city, the largest in modern 
Egypt, and the residence of the viceroy. 

It is not certain who this recluse was. From 
the traditions which have accompanied the mem- 
ory of the Bey of Bulac, it is supposed he was 
a Greek monk, who having escaped the destruc- 
tion of one of the convents, which were formerly 
established in various ‘parts of Egypt, and per- 
haps, the last survivor of a religious brother- 
hood, wantonly slaughtered, when the beys got 
possession of the country ; it is only important 
to state the fact that he resided entirely alone. 
Still, that circumstance largely contributed, no 
doubt, to a celebrity he neither coveted nor de- 
sired. Even solitary as he was, the humble 
tenant of a cavern which might have been the lair 
of wild beasts, the Arabs came very frequently 
to gaze on him, because the impression was uni- 
versal that he was a conjuror. 

Sometimes he was surprised by groups of those 
subtle descendants of Ishmael, peering over a 
projecting creg, or stealthily crawling round a 
ragged point of rock, at the moment he was at 
his devotions, or while meditating on the glory 
of the heavens, at the mouth of his cheerless re- 
treat. It was an evidence to them of his inti- 
macy with the spirits of the air. Scarcely any 
event of moment occurred, adverse to their 
wishes, that was not ultimately considered to have 
been brought about by Anaxamos, the conjuror. 

Ignorance is ordinarily in close alliance with 
superstition. Those who are without a knowl- 
edge of the first principles of natural philosophy, 
are the true believers in necromancy, genii and 
hobgoblins in general. No people are more 
sincere»in| their fear of phantoms of their own 
ective imagination, than, the natives of the 
Qrient.; Egypt has been renowned from the 
@arliest- antiquity for its expert psilli, or snake 
charmers ;,and:the site of the town is pointed 
@ut to travellers, where Pharaoh sent for necro- 
mancers to ¢o>front, Moses, Their representa- 
tives are still the e, and the mysteries performed 
in open day in the streets of Cairo, are so very 
wonderful as to baffle solution. 

Anaxamos availed himeelf of the, 
thus wafted abroad, for providing himself with 
food. When he predicted a new moon,, or ap 
eclipse, which were the result of a regular series 
of astronomical calculations, the astonished, vis- 
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itors exclaimed, in the excitement of their 
admiration : 

“ Bismillah—God is great—Mahomet is his 
prophet; but wonderful is Anaxamos the 
conjuror !” 

Such is the peculiar constitution of the mind, 
that it dwells with satisfaction on the images of 
its own creation. A-confident believer in super- 
natural phenomena sees with unclouded vision 
sights which are unrecognized by others, and the 
slightest attempt to convince such persons of the 
fallacy of their judgment, only strengthens 
them in their opinions. 

Anaxamos wholly disavowed any further in- 
sight into futurity than his ignorant visitors, but 
they could not be convinced that his declarations 
were true, 80 matters progressed from year to year, 
till he had a fame quite undeserved, and certainly 
unsought, for doing impossibilities. He could 
neither arrest the sun in his going down, nor 
blot out the stars, and yet it was triumphantly 
asserted that he could do both. 

In the harem of the bey was a stubborn beau- 
ty, whose large, black, flashing eyes, fringed with 
silken lashes as soft as her smile was sweet, when 
she condescended to be gracious, who bid defi- 
ance to the threatened severity of her furious 
master, as she scorned the caresses he attempted 
to bestow, with an expectation of softening the 
haughtiness of her carriage. 

Men, foaming with rage, spring like tigers at 
each other; but no man, however exasperated at 
the cold reserve of a woman, even when com- 
pletely at his mercy, dares to crush her as he 
would one of his own sex. Her physical weak- 
ness is stronger than his muscles, and the deli- 
cacy of her form resists the rudest assaults of a 
barbarian. 

The bey was too covetous of the charms of 
the lovely Norsedan, to sacrifice them to. his 
wrath, and brute as he was, a lingering hope of 
finally winning over by forbearance, what he 
could not carry by force, gave her a respite 
from his hateful importunities, at the instant her 
mortal career seemed to be the most near its 
termination. 

One of the confidential servants of Sadi Mala 
Muraddin, on his return from Mesr, brought 
back extraordinary accounts of the amazing 
skill of the conjuror of Mokattim. He tamed 
zebras by a wave of thehand. Vultures dropped 
dead with their beaks inthe carcase of a camel, 
if he but raised his eyes. But more surprising 
than all, he could subdue the temper of a 
woman. 

This of course qnite astonished the bey, and 
he had half a mind, from the representations of 


Schemren, the slave, to send for the sorcerer. 
One abjection only presented itself to his mind, 

and that was the difficulty of placing the obdu- 

rate creature under the incantations of the con- 

juror, without having her transcendent beauty 

beheld by a wretch whom he fully resolved to 

slay, as soon as she had been vanquished by the 

potency of his art. 

Long and confidential interviews were frequent 
between the bey and the honest Schemren, in 
regard to this important matter. The slave was 
confident ; the master doubted, but finally gave 
way to the brilliant representations and arguments 
of the good Schemren. 

Afier suitable arrangements had been made, 
away he went with two camels, bearing the com- 
mand of Sadi Mala Muraddin for the conjuror 
to repair at once to the abode of felicity, in the 
occupancy of his highness, the Bey of Bulac. 
Schemren was no ordinary servant. He was a 
Christian Greek, purchased in early boyhood. 
Although trained to a’ the usages and customs 
of the age in those times of blood and violence, 
he had never forgotten his origin, nor ceased to 
hope for deliverance from the bondage in which 
he was held. 

Beneath a mild expression of subdued man- 
hood, Schemren nursed a burning ambition for 
freedom. While he carefully concealed the as- 
pirations of his bosom, no onc was so obsequi- 
ous, prompt or devoted to the bey as himself. 
Hence the confidence of Sadi in his slave was 
unlimited. 

Anaxamos begged to be excused from the 
mission. He declared, most truly, he had 
power neither over spirits of the sky, nor mon- 
sters in the deep ; and further, explained how the 
little knowledge he had was the result of patient 
study in books, written by wise men, and that he 

‘knew no more of the future than the bey, his 
master. 

This, however was to no purpose. A com- 
mand from the bey must be obeyed. With ex- 
treme reluctance, therefore, Anaxamos mounted 
the camel, rather to save himself from the dis- 
turbance that would follow a refusal, than with 
any fixed conception of what he was to do when 
he should arrive at Bulac. 

As they were slowly walking the huge beasts 
that bore them through the sand, quite beyond 
the ken of any eyes but their own, Schemren 
astounded the anxious conjuror with the story of 
his birth, and the inquietude and horror of his 
condition. A slave to a perfect fiend, where 
tyranny knew no bounds but satiety. 

“ And now,” continued the confessing com- 
panion du voyage, “ this whole scheme of getting 
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you to Bulac has been a contrivance of my own, 
to regain my liberty, or perish in the attempt.” 

“Really,” replied the conjuror, “ according to 
your programme, it is of no consequence what 
becomes of me, provided you come off with a 
whole skin.” 

“Pardon me,” resumed Schemren, “I havea 
double motive.” 

He then gave a succinct account of Norsedan’s 
capture two months before—the only child of a 
Greek merchant. 

“Then,” said the conjuror, “ we are country- 
men, and must unite our forces fur the common 
good of the whole.” 

This was gratifying intelligence to Schemren, 
and with unreserved confidence, they discussed 
the most feasible method of first rescuing the 
lovely prisoner from the harem, and securing 
both her and themselves from the spears and 
tortures of the bey.’ 

When the camels came to a halt at the gate, a 
sentinel announced the happy event that the 
tamer of women had arrived. Sadi could hardly 
wait for the conjuror to bathe his feet and oil his 
tangled beard, so feverishly anxious was he to 
have the disdainful Norsedan put under effectual 
treatment. 

On being ushered into the presence of the all- 
domineering Sadi, who was seated on a crimson 
velvet cushion in the middle of a spacious apart- 
ment, nervously smoking a long amber pipe, 
jewelled at both extremities, Anaxamos sa- 
laamed with the ease of a Turk, and the self- 
possession of a philosopher. 

“ Slave,” bellowed the dignified smoker, “ re- 
port has told me of your intimacy with Crasto- 
phan, the prince of devils.” 

At this Anaxamos again salaamed, modestly 
declaring himself misrepresented. 

“ My intercourse is wholly with good spirits, 
if any,” he continued, “bat with Crastophan, 
may it please your highness, or those in his ser- 
vice, I have neither acquaintance nor influence.” 

A scowl was seen gathering on the brow of 
the bey, as he snatched up the pipe. 

“It is of no consequence whether you live 
with giaours, Christians or devils, if you but do 
my bidding.” 

Anaxamos had no time for reflection. Had 
he refused to leave his obscure retreat in the 
rocks, he would inevitably have been dragged out, 
and in a tone of imperial haughtiness, com- 
manded to work a miracle. He therefore actu- 


ally made a virtue of necessity, and appeared to 
acquiesce in what it was hardly possible to avoid, 
to wit, a jaunt into the lion’s mouth, the dreadfal 
abode of Sadi Mula Maraddin. 
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“ Begin,” said the bey. 

* But what does your highness expect me to 
do ?”’ asked the calm, but truly amazed visitor, 
on finding himself so suddenly within the power 
of the arch demon. 

“ There is in the abode of felicity,” continued 
the bey, “a stubborn beauty. Rubies have no 
brilliancy compared with her eyes. She shines 
by the splendor of her own charms, outvying the 
sun at the second hour of prayer.” 

Being a man of good breeding, although a 
recluse from the sinful world and its vain allure- 
ments, Anaxamos again salaamed, with an ex- 
pression of unmoved curiosity at the words of 
the speaker. 

“ She neither worships Allah, bows at the holy 
name of the prophet, nor trembles in my pres- 
ence,” he continued. “It was but an hour since 
that she defied my power, and courts death 
rather than the protection of these strong arms. 
I bid you, therefore, to bridle that perverse spirit, 
bring down that towering pride to the level of her 
condition, and teach her by the resistless energy 
of your incantations, that I am lord of the beylic, 
the ruler of the people—a scourge of a thousand 
scorpions to those who resist my will.” 

Here was a dilemma. It was neck or nothing, 
thought the conjuror, when a sharp cymetar was 
flourished round his head by way of showing 
what might be expected, in case of non-compli- 
ance with the bey’s imperative directions on the 
one hand, or a want of success in the undertak- 
ing for which he had been brought to Bulac, on 
the other. 

“ Let the undutiful woman be placed before 
me, your highness,” said Anaxamos. “ Per- 
haps she may be persuaded to obey the reason- 
able requirements of the fountain of benevolence, 
as your highness is represented to be by Shemren.”” 

The sentence had hardly been finished, when 
the anger of Sadi began to boil at the presump- 
tion of the conjuror in requiring that the price- 
less peeress of the harem should be profaned by 
the eyes of a stranger, much less a professor of a 
black art. 

“ Were it not for thy services,” ejaculated the 
bey, in a tempest of fury, for the storm was rag- 
ing within, at the audacity of the request, “ thy 
lean body should be food for the jackalls. 
Death to the wretch who even by accident first 
sees the incomparable Norsedan.” 

“Then, may it please your highness, it is 
quite impossible to attempt the revolution in her 
temper you desire.” 

“ Off with the caitiff’s head in a twinkling,” 
roared the bey, to a tall Ethiopian who stood in 
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He advanced, and raised it for a blow, but 
Anaxamos struck it aside with his staff, and at 
the same moment, Sadi himself sprang at him 
awith the rage of a hungry wolf, but was as 
quickly thrown his whole length upon the floor, 
and the conjuror, with one fuot on the savage 
breast of the autocrat, forbid him to stir at his 
peril, or even make a sound; and holding the 
keen point of the caught up spear over the pal- 
pitating heart of the bey, made him understand 
the penalty of disobedience. 

Schemren entered just in season to witness 
the prostration of his master. ‘Follow me,” 
were his words to the black, instead of raising a 
finger for Sadi. Both disappeared, leaving the 
tableau vivant as it was—a struggle for life or 
death. 

No time was to be lost. The negro was locked 
up in the adjoining apartment, cautioned to keep 
wist as the dew that falls on the date leaves of 
Mecca, if he valued his throat. Schemren 
ordered the guards to stack their arms in the 
yard, and rush into the strong room where the 
bey kept his gold, to move the bags, which they 
did without hesitation, or a thought of its being 
otherwise than the wish of the bey. When 
fairly in, the bolts were sprung, and every soul 
of them thus deprived of rendering assistance to 
Sadi, or doing business on their own account, 
when the stratagem was discovered. Back he 
ran to the conjuror, who still fixed to the spot, 
like a lion holding his prey, neither relaxing the 
pressure, nor varying the direction of the awful 
weapon that would have pierced him witha death 
wound, had he moved a finger. 

“ Bring the irons,” commanded the conjuror, 
“ay, and the manacles, and the chainsgtoo that 
have rusted on skeletons, the victims of this 
monster’s cruelty.” 

Schemren was quick on the foot, for there was 
an urgency. Not a sound had alarmed the 
establishment, nor had the least commotion been 
recognized by the few eunuchs about the premi- 
ses, the only males not in durance. They were 
so feeble and spiritless, such is the degrada- 
tion to which their misfortunes reduce these ap- 
pendages of an Oriental domicile of distinction, 
nothing was to be feared from that source, even 
had they given the notes of alarm. 

A few short minutes sufficed to secure the bey 
as strongly as his own ingeniously devised ap- 
paratus had ofien held others, to wait his fiat. 
He was next promenaded to the dungeon, so 
deep, 80 strong, too, that the groans of the dying 
whom he had many a time decreed to linger in 
torture till the last pulse ceased to beat, could 


the door, leaning upon the staff of a spear. 


neither call up a sentiment of sympathy in the 
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guards by their wailings, nor excite pity of the 
slaves in the passage-ways. 

Anaxamos breathed freer. He was unexpect- 
edly master in command. It is true there was a 
marvellous instinctive co-operation on the part 
of Schemren, although no pre-concerted scheme 
had been adjusted between them. A common 
sympathy, and an instantaneous recognition of 
the importance of securing the advantages which 
an impulse, only known to the law of self- 
preservation, had suddenly developed, ended in 
gaining their own liberty at the expense of their 
principal prisoner. 

Great achievements are not unfrequently the 
result of accident. Heroes are made from small 
materials in countries where might is right. He 
who was a menial yesterday, in the East, may 
receive traculent homage to-day. It is the cast 
of a die, which there decides the game. 

After vigilantly inspecting the gates without, 
and lowering the portcullis to prevent a surprisal 
from passers-by, the two sat down in council. 
The conjaror was fairly entitled to the honor of 
taking the lead, since his exploit in the castle was 
acknowledged by Schemren to be nothing else 
than legerdemain. 

Having stationed the eunuchs, giving to each a 
specific order, keys in hand, they passed through 
a long, gloomy corridor, in the direction of the 
harem. When the heavy doors creaked upon 
their hinges, the concealed inmates stared with 
timid surprise at the sight of two men, having on 
no former occasion seen but one, and he their 
owner. Shrinking back into the folds of silk 
drapery suspended over the divan, from the cor- 
nices above, it was no easy undertaking to ex- 
plain the altered condition of the fortress, for the 
strong residences of all the beys were constructed 
to withstand the assaults of an army. 

Norsedan was not the only beauty. Her ex- 
traordinary resistance had magnified her charms 
in the frenzied eyes of the bey. Death she de- 
sired, and had vowed that death should be the 
victor when the struggle came. Of the fifty— 
the compliment of a bey’s dignity, some were 
comely ; others faded flowers, drooping for light 
and air; while a few of the last purchases were 
eminent types of female loveliness. Intellectual 
accomplishments weighed nothing in the harem. 
A voluptuous physique is the requirement. 
Body, and not mind, are the jewels in request by 
a Mahomedan lord. The self-righteous readers 
of the Koran feel themselves entitled to a monop- 
oly of the best specimens of humanity in this 
world, which are to be multiplied a thousand 
fold in the paradise prepared for their enjoyment 
in the heaven of heavens. 


Norsedan was the daughter of a Greek mer- 
chant of Alexandria, the idol of her father, and 
a tender plant, watered by the tears of a doting 
mother over theonly remainiog child in a family 
of seven. It was her custom to range freely near 
the water, just as the long shadows of Cleopatra’s 
needle pointed out the evening glory of the set- 
ting sun. Other maidens of her age, under none 
of the restraints imposed on the Arab or Copt 
women, revelled in the freedom belonging to 
their race. It is true there were no blushing 
flowers in the dry sand that looks so bare and 
sterile on every side; but the play of the waves 
as they laved the shore, and occasionally dashed 
against the old piers, in their ruin, the memorials 
of a past commercial grandeur of the great port of 
Egypt, seduced them too far from home, and too 
late for their safety, at times, where women are 
more often stolen than the money of the rich. 

On one of these joyful excursions, just as the 
Nile boats were spreading their sails for Rosetta, 
half a dozen Nubians, stationed in ambush for 
the purpose, surprised the careless damsels, and 
made prisoners of five, at once. Quite a num- 
ber of their companions fled in safety, carrying 
home the news of the kidoapping of the girls. 

The mother survived the shock but a few 
weeks. Her last breath was a prayer to Heaven 
for her child, whose destiny was anticipated with 
all its agonizing circumstances. 

Before the close of summer, the father fell a 
sacrifice to the plague, glad to leave a world 
which had not aremaining solace. His property, 
large fur the age in which it was accumulated, 
was taken possession of by his brother, an hon- 
orable man, also a resident of the same city. 

It is unnecessary to detail the incidents of a 
voyage up the Nile. The reis, or captain of the 
slow kamanga, was struck with the fascinations 
of Norsedan, a name he bestowed upon her, and 
when showing the damsels to those wishing to 
recruit their harems, invariably put her under 
the floor, till they had gone. He had concluded 
to keep her for his own share after the profits of 
the trip. 

However, on reaching Bulac, as good or bad 
luck would have it, Norsedan was seen by a 
slave, who reported it to the bey—that the com- 
mander of the craft was undoubtedly smuggling 
female slaves past the castle, to avoid payment of 
the revenue in such cases exacted on all ascending 


boats. 

Search being made, the weeping beauty was 
rudely prodaced, and as unceremoniously taken 
possession of, besides ordering the reis one hun- 
dred blows of the bastinado, for attempting to 
defraud the bey. 
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We here have a picture of the times of the 
Mamelvke beys. Violence, and a perfect disre- 
gard of human rights, were the characteristics of 
the period when Mahomet Ali, the regenerator of 
Egypt, murdered those execrable monsters, in a 
body, in the citadel of Cairo, with the single ex- 
ception of one, who leaping his horse over the 
parapet to the roof of a shed one hundred feet 
below, escaped, unhurt, to end his days peaceably, 
afew years after, in the interior of Algiers. 

Anaxamos gave all the soldiers, one at a time, 
their freedom, under a promise that they would 


not disclose from whence they came. No two 


were permitted to leave together, and thus the 
power that might perhaps have unexpectedly 
concentrated, was subdivided, and therefore 
harmless. 

From the plethoric bags in the treasury, each 
had twenty pieces of gold. This, of itself, was 
the best security for quiet deportment among 


strangers. If the piastres were shown, they 
would be apprehended for robbers, and secured 
again for slavery. 

Next, all the arms not quite fitting for their 
own security, and not be overburdened with what 
could be of no service, wereburied. He kept up 


such a show of vigilance, that no passing boat 


suspected the revolution, and not being hailed by 
an outpost, they rowed the harder to save the 
dues. Everything worked well for the project. 

Camels were brought within the court and 
leisurely laden with provisions, water, and 
money, to the last para, together with swords 
and yataghans suspended from the saddle pins, 
even of those to be ridden by the women. 

He was unwilling to make an exhibition of the 
matchlocks, then just beginning to be patronized 
by military aspirants, from a proper apprehen- 
sion of the excitement an explosion might cre- 
ate, where every movement towards a successful 
escape depended on being perfectly still. 

When the caravan was ready—the females of 
Grecian blood, in the panniers balancing each 
other—the bey was brought from the stronghold 
and placed in a large boat, divested of his rich 
attire. After cutting his beard close to his chin, 
still manacled, a reasonable quantity of preserved 
dates, a favorite article in Egypt, with onions 
and hard bread, he was pinioned to a middle seat. 
All the native females were also placed in the 
floating craft, charged to be noiseless if they 
loved life. Without oars, poles or a rudder, it 
was cast off to the merey of a ‘rapid current, 
which swept it directly out of sight, in the 
gathering darkness of the approaching night. 

Having paraded the animals outside the gate 
towards the desert, and every living thing hereto- 


fore attached to the establishment, from the mas- 
ter to a paroquet in a cage, put into the open 
air of freedom, with the single exception of the 
boat passengers, who were sent abroad against 
their will, Anaxamos locked every door, and then 
threw the ponderous keys into the Nile. Orders 
were then given to move forward, Schemren 
leading the way in the capacity of guide over the 
trackless waste of sand. 

By avoiding intercourse with other caravans 
seen from time to time in the distance, and al- 
ways encamping out of the’common range of 


travel, at night, on the seventeenth day they ar- 


rived at the outskirts of ancient Hebron, in 
Palestine. Schemren was sent into the town for 
supplies, and the poor pilgrims, as they were 
taken to be, returning from Mecca, were permitted 
to proceed, unmolested, towards the east. 

Their dress, male and female, and their perfect 
knowledge of the Arabic language, as well as 


the whole circle of religious ceremonials of the 
Mussulman inhabitants of Syria, most admirably 
deceived those who might have arrested their 
progress in a pool of blood, had their true con- 
dition been discovered. 

Bearing further to the south of east, they 
finally came on to the great plain of Damascus, 


a bigoted home of the most orthodox of the 
Mahomedan believers. Although the oldest city 
on the globe which has always been in the un- 
interrupted occupancy of man, even further back 
in the annals of the earth than has been recorded 
by profane historians, the conjuror of Mokattim 
kept ata respectful distance from its inviting 
shade trees and towers. Again the stores are re- 
plenished, and by a gradual winding to the north 
of east, he struck off for the city of Smyrna, 
now, as at the date of this eventful sojourn, a 
focal point for trade, and the rendezvous of com- 
mercial caravans from the interior of Persia and 
the Egypto-Syrian merchants. 

On reaching the later place, which they did 
in safety, without experiencing any very remark- 
able incidents, they found rest and sympathy 
with the resident Greek families residing there. 
The camels were now sold, and Norsedan washed 
the black paint from her face, which had given 
her the fac-simile of an African negress through 
the desert, and perhaps saved her from insult 
and danger, too, had her extraordinary beauty 


‘among strangers, rich in ready money, but that 


was a secret known only to themse!ves. Anax- 
amos made liberal backsheish to the drivers, and 
gave them permission to seek their fortunes 
wherever they chose. 
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THE BEY OF BULAC. 


Most opportunely, the uncle of Norsedan ar- 
rived soon after, bringing in safety the property 
which rightfully belonged to his niece. Unlike 
some uncles, it was rendered up with an expres- 
sion of gratification that an opportunity so un- 
expectedly presented for relieving himself from 
the farther responsibility of its care. His dis- 


covery was quite as extraordinary as any event 
in this narration. It was in the shoe bazaar, 
where Anaxamos stood waiting for Norsedan to 
try on a morocco bogt, worn by the ladies there. 
The smallness of the foot attracted the attention 


of Telemachus, the uncle, who, looking on with 


admiration, while the unconscious beauty was 


looking for a good fit, discovered in her sweet 
smile, the lost relative, the beautiful Norsedan. 
By intercourse with men of intelligence and 
superior position, Schemren, who was regarded 
like Anaxamos a man of leisure and wealth, im- 


proved both in person and mind. A few months 


changed him from the hesitating, cautious ser- 
vant of a tyrant, toa man of thought and wis- 
dom. He won the respect of the best people 
among the Smyrniots. Norsedan was by no 


means insensible to his merits, nor did she ever 
admit that it would have been possible to have 


regained her freedom without his efforts. To 
him she was indebted for life, honor and indepen- 


dence. Their happiness was made permanent 
shortly afver this confession, as far as matrimony 
secures that boon. A wider field for benevolent 
action among their degraded countrymen was 
opened to them at Constantinople, where they 
finally established themselves in the Greek quar- 
ter, leading to the seven towers, where the ruins 
of their splendid mansion is still pointed out to 
strangers by Stamboul guides. 

Anaxamos, who was of a contemplative char- 
acter, remained single, and divided his time in the 
beloved labor of ministering to the relief of the 
poor, studying astronomy, and in devotional ex- 
ercises. His home was always shared with the 
companions he had saved from the Bey of Bulac. 
A tall marble monolith marks his grave in the 
environs of the city, near the church he loved. 

Schemren and Norsedarf lived to old age, died 
in peace, and their descendants for several gen- 
erations inherited their wealth, and, like rich 
Greeks, flourished on the income. 

But the voyage of the bey down the stream 
ended tragically. So many frightened, helpless, 
unveiled females, unable to render their hand- 
cuffed lord the least amount of assistance, was a 
sight as singular as it was strange on that ma- 

jestic river. 

By early prayers, as the worshippers were ap- 

proaching the mosque, they saw the kangia with 
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its precious freight, glide by close to the shore, 
at the mercy of the stream, just within the boun- 
daries of the bey’s most hostile foe, Solymen al 
Raschid, the butcher of the Nile. 

Boats put out from all points, and the defence- 
less craft was brought to the steps leading up to 
the castle of the butcher bey. It was a long 


while before he could ascertain with any degree 
of certainty who the extraordinary voyagers 
were. Nor did he suspect till towards the close 
of the day, he had within his unrelaxing grasp, 
his deadliest enemy, the far-famed Sadi Mala 


Maraddin. 
He taunted him with a recital of his cruelties ; 


pricked his sides with the barbed point of a 
spear, till the blood flowed in streamlets. As 
the panther plays with her helpless captive, en- 
joying the tortures inflicted by her sharp teeth 
and claws, the instrument of feline power, before 
crashing the bones for a meal, so Solymen al 


Raschid feasted on the pains he thus cruelly 
inflicted. 

This was in the presence of those who had 
been the dearest objects of his solicitude in the 
harem of Bulac. When tired out, having fairly 
exhausted his ingenuity in devising keener 
sources of anguish, a thousand blows of the bas- 
tinado left him a mangled corpse, which was 
then thrown to the dogs. 

“Thus,” proclaimed Solymen al Raschid, 
“perish those who menace my domain, or insult 
the name I bear.” 

To this day, the deeds and the death of the 
Bey of Bulac are rehearsed in the mud cabins 
of the Fellahs, from the crumbling dwellings of 
Fostal, to the cataracts of the Nile. 


THE CATACOMBS AT ROME, 

An antiquary states that a party of French 
soldiers, while visiting the catacombs recently, 
discovered a gallery hitherto unexplored, and 
which had altogether escaped the ravages of the 
barbarians of former days, and the protanations 
of tourists. The tombs and paintings found 
there belong to the first three centuries of the 
Christian era. In those recently discovered, 
many glasses have been found entire. They are 
made of two thicknesses of glass, of different 
degrees of fusibility. Between them are designs 
in gold, which have been so well defended by 
their transparent envelope, though made fifteen 
centuries ago, that they appear as distinct as 
when they left the workman’s hand. The outer 
coat of glass is, however, rather oxydised in sev- 
eral places. An original bronze vase, found in 
the catacombs, is preserved in the Roman Col- 

. From the figures it presents, it must have 
belonged to the early ages of the church, and is 
supposed to have been used for baptism.—Lon- 
don Times, 


Crimes shock us too mach ; vice too little. 
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A BRACE OF MISTAKES. 

It is not every case of assault and bat that 
has so fortanate a termination as that 
versus , which came off on the curbstone a 
few days since, and was very near being made 
the subject of a protracted lawsuit. Within the 
last three months an old mouser whose physiog- 
nomy has been for many years familiar in public 
places, and especially at the theatres, where he 
is so well known that the doorkeepers mistake 
him for an editor and pass him in free, fell des- 
perately in love with a sparkling eye and hand- 
some waist at Marguire’s. By perseverance our 
chevalier soon became acquainted with the object 
of his sudden flame, who was the daughter of a 
well-known politician, then absent at Sacramento 
—said politician being especially famous for his 
fighting qualities, and for his high Southern no- 
tions of family honor. 

A couple of months having passed, during 
which the major had become a constant visitor, 
each visit having only riveted more firmly the 
bonds in which he was held, that adventurous 
— began to consider in what manner it was 

t to open his batteries, with a view to making 
a similar impression upon his enchantress. His 
first offering was a bouquet, but not being posted 
in the language of flowers, he got the thing all 
wrong to start with, and instead of a symbolical 
letter full of explanations of his passion, he man- 
aged by careless selection to present the lady 
with a floral offering conveying sentiments any- 
thing but complimentary to the recipient. He 
next tried the literary line, and sent her a hand- 
some bound volume, which proved on inspection 
to be one of Peter Parley’s familiar stories for 
children, aad the major somehow or other sad- 
died himself after that with the name of “ Peter.” 
Bat love is blind, and in this case the victim fully 
carried out the adage. At last he resolved upon 
& vigorous assault, such as no citadel could with- 
stand; and accordingly proceeding to a bird fan- 
cier’s, he there selected a costly sougster, which 
he duly labelled and caused to be conveyed 
with a note to the residence of his adored. At 
the same time the major observed a naturalist 
who appeared to be as much interested in the 
study of ornithology as himself, but he gave the 
subject no attention, little thinking to what re- 
sults the rencontre would lead, until subsequent 
— brought the matter rather forcibly to 
mind. 

The same evening the major dressed himself 
in his best; he was “ gorgeously arrayed ” in the 
choicest and newest of Parisian clothing, and 
was a perambulating casket of rare perfumes and 
cosmetics. His glass told him he was irresisti- 
ble, and so he was—for a good, hearty laugh. 

The major ranf the bell and was invited in. 
He found his charmer alone in the parlor, but 
was somewhat chilled with his reception. He 
had resolved, however, upon breaking the ice, 
and accordingly began his important disclosure 
at once, without even the customary allusion to 
the weather. 

Without opening her lips the lady retreated to 
& rear apartment, from which she soon emerged 
bearing a cage, over which was hastily thrown a 
handkerchief. The major’s heart throbbed con- 
valsively in his bosom. It was the critical mo- 
ment of his life. In another moment he should 
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be on his knees before her—in another moment 
she should be enfolded in his embrace. 

“ Sir,” said the lady, with more severity than 
the major had anticipated—(she was evidently 
disguising her feelings )—‘ I believe I am iudebt- 
ed to you for the gift of a valuable bird ?” 

“My dear Miss ——!” gasped the major, “I 
beg pee wouldn’t mention it.” 

‘Accompanied,” continued the lady, “by a 
note.” 

“T plead guilty,” faltered the major, bashfally. 

“Let me make sure that I am right, before 
proceeding further.” And the lady proceeded to 
read from the note as follows : 

“©, most adorable and fragrant of. created 
beings—” 

The major sighed and made a convulsive 
ponmens as if about to throw himself at her 
eet. 

“Whose aggregate charms even the angels 
might envy.” 

he major gasped and sighed again. 

“Behold in this accompanying gift a reflec- 
tion of your charms. Your eyes, your voice, 
are here but feeb!y imitated. Accept the gift, 
and reward, if you will, the donor !” 

The major got ready for his reward. 

“And this note you confess to be yours ?” 

“ Of course,” replied the major, a little taken 
— by the tone in which the inquiry was con- 
veyed. 

Wand the present likewise ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Wretch !” cried the lady, at the same time 
removing the handkerchief, and disclosing, not’ a 
canary, but a parrot ! 

The major started to his feet, but before he 
had reached the sidewalk, the old politician, 
issuing from his lair in the back parlor, was afier 
him with a cudgel. 

And then and there occurred a struggle which 
outdid the famous personal conflicts ot the days 
of Homer, a conflict from which the major nar- 
eo escaped with his life. 

All the result of a trifling mistake: the bird 
fancier had sent the purchase of the naturalist in- 
—_ of that selected by the major.—Culi/ornia 

irror. 


QUEER CURE FOR DRUNKENNESS. 
The following singular means of curing habit- 
ual drunkenness is employed by a Russian phy- 
sician, Dr. Schreiber, of Brzese-Litewski: It 
consists in confining the drunkard in a room and 
farnishing him, at discretion, with brandy diluted 
with two-thirds of water; as much wine, beer, 
and coffee as he Gesires, but containing one third 
ot brandy ; all the food—the bread, meat, etc.— 
are steeped in brandy and water. The poor 
wight is continually drunk and dort. On the 
fifth day of this regimen he has an extreme dis- 
gust for brandy ; he earnestly requests other diet, 
but his desires must not be yielded to, until the 
r wretch no longer desires to eat or drink ; he 
is then certainly cured of his penchant for drunk- 
enness. He acquires such a disgust for brandy 

that he is made sick at the sight of it.— Chemist. 
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A cheerful heart is the richest of human treas- 
ures, for even gold shines more brightly in the 
smiles of the sun. 
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THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


BY J. WILLIAM VAN NAMEE, 


Three hundred years ago! 
Hush, ‘tis a solemn thought: 

How much of misery, grief and joy 
Three hundred years have brought. 

How many changes, too, have passed, 
More than we e’er can know; 

But we can fancy what transpired 


Three hundred years ago. 


Where are the flowers that bloomed 
In forest, mead and dell ? 
Where are the drops of dew which dwelt 
Within each pearly cell? 
The birds that sung so cheerily, 
Chanted so mellow and low? 
The streams that beamed, the springs that gleamed 
Three hundred years ago? 


The youth whose eye danced bright, 
Whose brow with health was fair; 

Whose laugh rang out with merry shout 
*Neath clouds of waving hair? 

And the gentle maid whose very smile 
Was heaven to him below, 

Whose heart was his, who dreamed of bliss, 
Three hundred years ago? 


The frail old man with eyes tear-dimmed, 
And bowed and wearied form, 

His hair once black as the air of night, 
Bleached white by many a storm? 

And where are the blue-eyed children who sat 
In a merry, laughing row, 

And listened with smiles to his simple tales 
Three hundred years ago? 


We ask, but there cometh no reply! 
The mortal passes away ; 
The hand of Time writes on each brow 
The signet of decay! 
- The rank grass waves o'er desolate graves, 
The crops of the husbandman grow 
O’er the cold forms of those who tasted life’s woes 
Three hundred years ago! 


THE LITTLE GERMAN WAIF. - 
BY ESTELLE W. RAYMOND. 
“TI wave brought you a pretty German girl,” 


said Captain Campbell, to his wife, a few hours 
after his arrival from a voyage. “She was 


fatherless, motherless, and friendless ; and as I 
did not think the hotel where I stopped was just 
the place for a poor, innocent, yet ignorant girl 
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like her, and thinking too that you would fancy 
her, I asked her if she would like to come across 
the Atlantic with me. She had become already 
tired of her situation, unused as she was to being 
called hither and thither, by men who often, to 
their shame I speak it! made her cheeks tingle 
at their praise of her beauty. She longed to go 
away from them all; but as her father had been 
a sort of clerk there, and he and her mother had 
both died there, it was natural enough that the 
man and woman who kept the house should 
wish to retain their child in their service. Not 
that she had ever stayed in the house. Her fath- 
er had boarded her out of it; but now that there 
was no one to pay her board, the people objected 
to having the careof her. There, Louise, I have 
told you a long story. When you see Lina, you 
will be able to judge whether you will wish to 
keep her. If not, I can find hera place easily, 
in Boston or its suburbs.” 

And the jolly, free-hearted sailor patted his 
fair, delicate wife upon the shoulder, as she lean- 
ed back with a thoughtful air, as if considering 
what answer she might make. 

“Don’t answer at all, dear, until you have 
seen her. Only I hope you will decide in Lina’s 
favor.” 

“ That is bright—telling me to do as I please, 
and yet expressing arwish that you know, being 
yours, I shall be sure to grant. Well, I will 
look at this German wonder. When will you 
fetch her on shore ?” 

“Now—immediately, if you will have her 
come. ‘The poor child will be glad to seea 
woman’s face, I think.” 

At five, therefore, he came back with Lina. 
She was a fair-haired, blue-eyed girl, rather tall 
for fifteen, and with a very quiet, good face and 
gentle manners. She had acquired English 
enough upon the voyage to make herself quite 
intelligible, and, altogether, Mrs. Campbell was 
quite pleased with her new acquisition. Lina 
proved an excellent assistant in the house, a 
careful and tender nurse when Mrs. ‘Campbell 
was not well, as was very often the case, as she 
was of an extremely delicate constitution; and 
asthe girl seemed most grateful, happy and 
content in her new home, the very kindest rela- 
tions seemed to be established between them. 

Captain Campbell went to sea and returned, 
and still Lina held her place in the family, loved 
and trusted, and happy as an orphan with new- 
found friends might be expected to be. If there 
were wild longings after the old home—dreams 
of fatherland which she could not suppress, she, 
at least, did not give utterance to them. 

I scarcely know in what way to bring out up- 
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on the stage, another person, who seemed, al- 
though perfectly disconnected by any ties, with 
the Campbells, to have a certain unpleasant in- 
fluence upon their affairs. Miss Angelica This- 
tlewood was a noted meddler, however, in all the 
affairs of the little town of Anchester ; and from 
an old gradge which she owed to Captain Camp- 
bell’s father, it may naturally be supposed that 
her rancor descended to his son. She was a 
sharp, thin-featured, lank woman, with a long, 
hooked nose, that seemed perpetually prying in- 
to the family concerns of her neighbors. Noth- 
ing escaped her. She had long aimed at being 
the autocrat of the little town in which she con- 
descended to live, to the wonder of those who 
knew her ambitious tendencies. Perhaps she 
thought, like Cesar, that it is better to be first in 
a village than second inacity. She had long 
sought to lord it over the Campbells, but the 
frank, open bearing of the captain, the delicate 
refinement of his wife, and the estimation in 
which both were held, kept her at bay. The 
fact, however, of their becoming so presumptu- 
ous as to keep a foreign servant, annoyed and 
fretted her. It was the drop too much, and the 
blood of Angelica Thistlewood boiled over at 
this innovation. Had it been only an Irish ser- 
vant, she could have borne it; but being German, 
and of a poetical name, poof Lina was a stand- 
ing type of the aristocratic tendencies of the 
Campbells, and, as such, could not be endured. 

Yet, very gracious was Miss Thistlewood 
whenever she saw Lina. Question after ques- 
tion was poured in upon the unsophisticated lit- 
tle maiden ; to all which she replied as correct- 
ly as her imperfect English would permit. Some- 
times, indeed, Miss Thistlewood’s inquiries were 
so subtle and artful, that Lina hesitated and 
stammered; upon which hesitation the lady 
would give her own interpretation, and certainly 
not that which would reflect the most credit up- 
on the Campbells. So vague indeed were the 
conversations carried on by Miss Thistlewood 
and Lina, that it would have required some per- 
son more skilled in languages than either, to 
have redaced it to anything intelligible. How- 
ever, their intercourse, like all earthly things, 
had an end ; for one fine morning the neighbor- 
hood, Miss Thistlewood included, broke out into 
one universal cry of wonder and astonishment— 
Lina was gone ! 

Gone, absolutely gone—no one knew whither. 
Everybody appealed to everybody else for an 
opinion. Stream and brook and river—woods 
and mountains and hollows were drained and 
searched to no purpose. Darkly the fate of poor 
Lina Warner was hidden. The Campbells were 
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grieved and astonished. They had believed that 
no one could bribe Lina away from them; and 
they felt sure that she would never have left 
them of her own accord. Great indeed was the 
mystery, but it gave the Anchester gossips food 
for months, during which time several engage- 
ments were formed, one or two ministers left 
their pulpits, and seven persons died without 
having all their faults discussed at full length, 
because the people were so taken up with the 
strange disappearance of the poor German girl. 
Mrs. Campbell was constantly assailed with 
questions. What did she think had become of 
her? Had Lina ever appeared discontented ? 
Did she think she had gone back to Germany ? 
Had Mr. Campbell rebuked her in any way ? 

Patient Mrs. Campbell only repeated, that 
Lina was happy with her, and that she liked the 
girl. She hoped that it would one day be known 
what became of her. Some one must know how 
and when and where she had gone. Lina would 
never have left her house, had she not been in- 
duced by some bad and wicked person. 

The same opinions were held by Captain 
Campbell ; and he gave similar answers to all 
who spoke to him on the subject. The Anches- 
terians were fairly at their wits’ ends. Miss 
Thistlewood settled down at last into an express- 
ed belief that “‘ Lina was either dead or insane ;” 
and she listened to Mrs. Campbell's anxious 
conjectures as to her protege’s fate, with a droop 
of pious resignation on her hooked nose, that al- 
most made the invalid lady consider her as a 
friend instead of the bitter enemy which she 
really was. 

Attached to Captain Campbell’s house was a 
large shed used for various purposes. This 
building seemed all at once to be the special 
object of curiosity. Little groups of twos and 
threes would stand around it and seem to be 
earnestly trying to peer through its sides. Some, 
more venturous than others, would mount the 
roof; while a few dared to come as far as the 
door and look anxiously in. 

“ Look here, Alick,” called Campbell, to his 
neighbor Austin, one day that the Anchesterian 
curiosity seemed to bloom out in an unusual 
luxuriance, “ stand by me and count, if you can, 
the people who appear to notice the appearance 
of my shed. . Is the architecture very extraordi- 
nary ? or are there any symptoms of falling down ? 
Really, I don’t know what to make of it. I be- 


lieve every person who has passed has stopped, 
but whether in admiration or disgust, I cannot 
make out.” 

Austin tried to laugh off the matter; but his 
heightened color and embarrassed countenance 
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only served to betray that there was something 
really noticeable. 

“ Come, my good fellow, if you know any- 
thing about it, pray let us have it. Surely, if 
my poor shed is in danger, I ought to know it, 
as well as the towns’ folks. 

“Well, then, Campbell, I did not mean to tell 
you anything so perfectly absurd; and, before 
doing so, I ought to beg your pardon ; but they 
do say—” 

“Out with it, man! Why, Austin, I believe 
you are actually shedding tears !” 

“If I am, they are because I feel mad to think 
that a man’s character in this cursed community 
is worth no more than a dog’s. I have halfa 
mind, Campbell, to let you go to somebody else 
to learn this ridiculous story. As to that, you 
can ask any boy in the street; they all know it.” 

“ Know what?” 

“The report that you have killed Lina and 
buried her under the floor of your shed! There, 
I have told you what makes me feel mean and 
contemptible to repeat.” 

Campbell’s broad, open brow was clouded for 
a moment. 

“By Heaven, Alick, I did not think that it 
was in the heart of any man, woman or child in 
Anchester, to raise a report so false, sg devilish 
as this. Why, what do my town’s people think 
of me, that I should murder an innocent girl like 
that? a child that I brought away from the very 
graves of her father and mother, and whom I 
treated on the voyage home as tenderly as it she 
had been my own daughter, or sister? Then, 
in my own house—why, Alick, you know in 
what consideration my wife and myself have 
both held her. True, she has worked for us, In 
her country, the daughters of rich men are taught 
all the arts of housekeeping. She is a perfect 
housewife, and took the greatest interest in our 
affuirs. She would have been unhappy and 
homesick without them. She was our house- 
keeper, our friend. We can never supply her 
loss with any common servant.” 

“ Campbell, you cannot for a moment suppose 
that any of your friends or any right-minded 
person who is even not your friend, believes this 
absurd and ridiculous story. Some foolish jest 
has given rise to it, and the story is perpetuated, 
unthinkingly, by those who feel and know it to 
be false. Do not think of it again. Let the 
rabble look at your shed. Perhaps they will 
come some day, and offer to lay a new floor.” 

Campbell actually dared not mention this to 
his wife. She had already suffered much on ac- 
* count of Lina’s disappearance, and was nervous 
and depressed. He was ordered to sea, ona 
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long voyage. N®. for worlds would he have left 
her behind, to run the msk of any further annoy- 
ance; so he made arrangements for her to go 
with him. 

“Watch my house, Alick,” he said, as he 
wrung his friend’s hand at parting. “If Lina 
should come back, take care of her for meg until 
I return to claim her.” 

Poor Mrs. Campbell found a grave in the sea. 
She grew worse and worse, notwithstanding the 
tender care bestowed upon her by the affection- 
ate and almost heart-broken husband. To leave 
her there and’return to his desolate home! O, 
how should he ever do that ? 

A short time after his return, he one day en- 
tered the office of a friend. After the usual sal- 
utations, his friend said, abruptly, “‘O, by the 
way, Campbell, did you not fetch a German girl 
home with you, on one of your voyages ?” 

“I did, indeed. I wish to Heaven that I had 
not !” 

“ Well,” said his friend, apparently not heed- 
ing his last words. “I have a piece of good for- 
tune for her. She has become the legatee of 
some property in her own country.” 

His eagerness was damped by the sorrow ex- 
pressed in Campbell’s countenance. He asked 
the reason, and Campbell related the story of 
ber disappearance. 

“ But it wes Lina Warner herself who told 
me that she came home with you. She referred 
me to you.” 

“Lina? where? when? Is she living now?” 

“Living, and well, I trust. She is in Ver- 
mont, and I saw her scarce three weeks ago.” 

So great was the excitement of Campbell at 
this intelligence, that his friend was obliged to 
make him lie upon the sofa and take some restor- 
ative, before he could proceed with his story. 
When he recovered, Campbell said : 

“ You would not wonder that I am so agitated, 
if I told you that there have been dark hints that 
I murdered Lina.” 

He was eager to obtain her address, and in an 
hour he was in the cars travelling to Vermont. 
Surprise, confusion, gladness, mingled with 
shame, all possessed Lina at once, as she met 
Captain Campbell. He besought her to tell him 
her motives in leaving him, without resorting to 
any half confidence. He wanted to know the 
whole. Poor girl! while she confessed that she 
had done wrong, she declared that she was in- 
stigated to leave his house by Angelica Thistle- 
wood ! 

Campbell sprang to his feet with an almost 
audible execration upon his lips. She said that 
; Miss Thistlewood had haunted her everywhere. 


When she went out, she woutd call her in and 
talk over the family affairs. Often she asked 
her if she were content to be with such people. 
When Lina answered in the affirmative, she 
would roll up her eyes and say that if she knew 
them better, she would not live with them a day. 
She succeeded at length in persuading Lina that 
Captain Campbell and his wife were enemies to 
her, and meditated evil against her. 

“ But where shall I go?” asked the poor girl. 

“T have a cousin in Verment who would like 
you, Lina, but you must go secretly, and do ex- 
actly as I direct you. Come te me this ev 
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ward statement of the girl herself, and of mark- 
ing its effect upon Miss Thistlewood’s spirits, 
The countenances of the spectators fully showed 
on which side was the sympathy. Lina’s pleas- 
ant face may still be seen at Campbell’s house, 
where she reigns as housekeeper. The floor of 
the shed remains intact ; and if people stop now, 
it isto catch a glimpse of the fair-haired woman, 
and a glance from her still bright blue eyes. 


+ > 


TEA PARTIES IN CHINA. 
Tea-parties are not confined in China to festive 


and I will have you a good home soon.” 

Once having Lina’s consent, she took care 
that she should not retract it. Lina lingered 
long that evening, unwilling to go; but Miss 
Thistlewood made a friendly call upon the 
Campbells that evening, and when Lina lighted 
her out, she whispered thatshe must come. She 
would wait for her at the back gate. And Lina 
went back, bade them good night, and went, as 
they supposed, to her room. 

Miss Thistlewood carried her home in triumph. 
The long-hoped-for event of her life had happen- 
ed—she had been able for once to foil the Camp- 
bells, and she rubbed her hooked nose with de- 
light. Lina cried all night, but at four in the 
morning, she and Miss Thistlewood were riding 
off to a neighboring station, their faces hidden 
by thick veils. When the chaise returned, * Lina 
was travelling as fast as the iron horse could 
carry her, to Vermont. Miss Thistlewood’s 
cousin was prepared for her coming, and proved 
akind friend to her. Years had passed away, 
and it was only by the accidental visit of Camp- 
bell to his friend’s office that she was even dis- 
covered by one so eager to know what had he- 
come of her. 

“Make yourself ready, Lina, you must go 
back to Anchester with me.” 

“No, indeed. I cannot bear to meet the peo- 
ple there.” 

“ You must go back. Already they think that 
I have murdered you. You must be seen by 
every living person in the town.” And Lina, 
shocked at this intelligence, was as eager to go 
as Campbell himself. 

What a commotion it made! It passes my 
ability to describe it. Campbell’s first act was 
to institute a suit against Miss Thistlewood. 
There was a trial; and but for a single flaw—a 
legal quibble merely—Miss Thistlewood would 
have followed that awful nose to a prison; but 
she is still the pest of Anchester. 

As it was, there was a solid satisfaction to the 


Tea is solemnly drunk on serious 
celebratiuns, with squibs to fullow. Thus, for 
instance, at the funeral of a Buddhist priest, 
there is thought taken for the living as well as 
for the dead, for the appetites of mortals as 
well as for the gratification of the gods. The 
latter are presented with various sorts of food, 
save animal. It is placed on the altar, and is 
eaten at night by the deities, of course. While 
the ceremonies preliminary to the interment are 
servant enters the temple, and 
ands tea round to the reverend geatlemen who 
are officiating! The interment usually takes 
place in the morning, and it is numerously at- 
tended ; but if, as the long procession is xdvanc- 
ing, the hour of breakfast should happen to 
arrive, the corpse is suddenly dropped in the 
highway, the entire assembly rush to their res- 
pective homes, and not till they have consumed 
their tea apd toast, or whatever materials go to 
the constituting of a Chinese d-jeuner, do they 
return to carry the corpse to its final restin 
place, and fire no end of squibs over it, in testi- 
mony of their affliction. Which done, more 
refreshment follows ; and perhaps some of the 
mourners retire to Chinese taverns, where invited 
placards promise them “A cup of tea and a bird’s 
nest for fourpence !”—Dr. Doran’s Tuble Traits. 


STEWED BEEF. 


Housewives who are in the habit of using 
only steaks and roasts, make a great mistake. 
A capital dish may be made of the “ chunck,” 
as the butchers call it, or the neck, when well 
prepared. Select a piece of meat as large as 
the demand of your table may require, wash it 
well to remove all the blood or soil from the 
outside, have your dinner pot perfectly clean, 
salt and pepper the meat well, lay it in the bot- 
tom and cover it with water; stew it for two or 
three hours, or till itis thoroughly tender ; add 
half an onion, a sprinkle of thyme or summer 
sav If the meat is fat, let the water all stew 
out a half hour before it is put on the table, and 
when your meat is browned well on the lower 
side in the gravy, turn it over aad brown the 
other side. When ready, take it up, add a little 
flour thickening to the gravy, or if you have 
a dredge box, shake the flour into the hot gravy 
and brown it, then add boiling water, and you 
will have a dish equal, and to my mind superior, 
to the common roast beef upon boarding-house 
tables. Care must be used to turn it; and equal- 
ly necessary is the good judgment in having it 


whole court, in having the simple, straightfor- 


oroughly well cooked.—Field Notes. 


The Florist. 


Know that the lilies have spread their bells 
O’er all the pools of our forest dells; 
Stilly and lightly their bases rest 
On the quivering sleep of the water's breast. 
Catching the sunshine through leaves that throw 
To their scented bosoms an emerald glow; 
And a star from the depth of each pearly cup, 
A golden star unto heaven looks up, 
As if seeking its kindred, where bright they lie, 
Set in the blue of the summer . 

rs. HEMANS. 


Ward Cases. 

Those who have attempted to cultivate green- 
house plants in rooms have met with two serious 
drawbacks. One is the liability to become coated 
with dust, and the other is the dryness of the air, 
which is greatly increased by stove heat. For these 
reasons there are but few plants that will endure 
for a long time in common living rooms. To obvi- 
ate these difficulties the ward case has been con- 
structed. It consists essentially ia covering the 
plants with glass. This protects them from dust, 
and by confining the moisture which is constantly 
exhaled by the leaves, gives them a humid atmo- 
sphere. It also assists materially in equalizing the 
temperature, and shielding from the effects of the 
sudden changes which may ocgur in the room. For 
these reasons the care of plants in these cases is 
much diminished. 


Watering Plants. 

Do not water plants of any sort while the sun 
shines upon them. The best time is alter sunset, 
asnature sends the dews—the rain can only fall 
when clouds obscure the sun. Use but little water 
at atime, but renew it daily, loosening the earth 
about the stem, so.that it will not cake and become 
hard. 

Canary Bird Flower. 

This pretty climber belongs to the same genus of 
plants as the common nastartium, and receives its 
English name from the resemblance of its partly 
expanded blossoms to canary birds. If the seeds 
are planted early in spring, in a light rich soil, it 
will grow rapidly and bloom from midsummer till 
frosts. 


China Aster. 

This is & very extensive genus, indigenous to 
America and Asia. The China aster is the most 
beautiful; flowers of almost every variety of color. 
It is found in nearly every flower-garden. 
Cardinal’s Flower. 

This is a native of North America. Its flowers 
are a bright scarlet. It grows by the side of rivers 
and ditches, and is a beautiful flower. ; 


C. W.—The language of the Horse-chestnut 
blossom is Luxury. The Dahlia signifies in floral 
zt 


The Climbing Plants. 

No class of plants are more useful in the hands of 
the skilful gardener than the climbers. They pos- 
sess almost miraculous powers, transforming any 
unsightly outbuilding into an object of real beauty. 
No good gardener will have any bare board fences 
about his premises; all are wreathed and festooned, 
and made gay and graceful. Then for covering 
verandahs, what can equal this class of plants? 
They put to the blush all the expensive work of 
the architect and the builder, and make the poor 
man’s cottage appear more elegant—p ing 
more of nature, more of quiet grace, than the palace 
of a prince. For this purpose the hardy varieties of 
grape are very useful. 


Herbaceous Perennials. 

Herbaceous perennials, or plants that send up 
new stems and blossoms every year from perma- 
nently remaining roots, furnish the easiest means 
of beautifying a flower garden, as very little atten- 
tion is needed for most of them, if hardy, except in 
keeping the ground clean and cultivated, and some 
are so vigorous as to flourish even in a neglected 
grass sod. In season, they begin to flower early, 
or immediately after such bulbous plants as the 
snowdrop, crocus, squill, etc., and by a good selec- 
tion will give a profuse and brilliant supply of 
flowers till midsummer, and a few on till autumn. 


Roses. 

The rose, to continue in successful bloom year 
after year, must be kept pruned, and be manured 
and cultivated. Without this care the bushes will 
become feeble, stunted, and enveloped in thick and 
halfdead brush, and the flowers will be few and 
imperfect. With proper management, on the con- 
trary, the plants may be kept healthy, vigorous, 
and afford yearly a profusion of fully developed and 
beautiful flowers. 


Growing Taste for Flowers. 

One has only to visit the vicinity of Boston, and 
compare the cottage grounds and surroundings 
with the appearance they presented but a very few 
years since, to realize the growing taste in floricul- 
ture. A few hours during the season, and an out- 
lay of a mere trifle in money, will vastly beautify 
the humblest or most elegant homestead. 


Translucent Paint for Glass, 

To give the glass of greenhouses, windows, etc., 
the same character as is possessed by ground glass, 
grind sugar of lead in oil. Dilute it greatly with 
spirits of turpentine, and put on with a brush very 
thinly, keeping the brush dry, or with but little on 
at a time, 


Restoring Flowers. 

Two or three drops of saturated solution of cam- 
phor in alcohol, put in half an ounce of soft water, 
forms a mixture which will revive flowers that have 
begun to droop and wilt, and give them freshness 
for a long time. 


Curious Matters. 


The Fifth Generation. 

At Ox Bow settlement, young master Ira A. 
Willard, a child of the fifth generation, has, we be- 
lieve, three double, great-grand-parents and other 
living grand-parents and greet-grand-parents to 
the number of ten, besides his own parents. Col- 
onel Thomas Goss, one of the great-grand-parents, 
is only 81 years old, still robust—clears land, cuts 
timber, and in other ways meets the hardships of 
pioneer life. In one of our worst storms this win- 
ter he waded in snow and walked 17 miles ina 
day. He may live to see the sixth generation, and 
his descendants, who now number near 200, may 
yet number 500 before he departs from the scenes 
of earth. 


Monster Egg. 
The captain of a vessel trading to Madagascar 
one day observed a native using a vase which much 


resembled an egg, and upon examination, it proved ° 


to be one. The native eventually produced some 
enormous fossil eggs, from the interior of the isl- 
and, and some fossil bones of a bird. The largest 
of these eggs is equal in bulk to six ostrich eggs, 
or 148 eggs of the common hen, and will hold two 
gallons of water. M. St. Hilaire, who described 
these marvellous eggs and bones in a report to the 
French Academie des Sciences, proposed the name 
of CEpiornis for the monster bird that laid the mon- 
ster egg. 


The Pious Sergeant’s Bible. 

Three years ago, a pious sergeant in the British 
army was mortally wounded atthe storming of 
Lucknow. His last words directed his Bible to be 
given to his mother. In it was found a scrap of 
paper containing these lines of Shakspeare, from 
“Henry V.” 

“ Every subject's duty is the king's; but 
Every subject's soul is his The 
Should every soldier in the wars do as 
Every sick man in his bed, work every 
Mote out of his conscience; and dying 
So, death is to him advantage; or not dying, 
The time was blessedly lost, wherein such 
Preparation was gained.” 


A stunning Effect. 

One day, lately, the lightning struck the dam at 
Byron Smith’s grist mill at South Hadley, and 
glancing off, was diffused over the pond. Soon 
after, the fish that had been stunned rose to the 
surface of the water, ard large pickerel, suckers, 
shiners and other fish were taken by hand in large 
quantities. 


The Compass Flower. 
A little plant is found in the prairies of Texas 
called the “ compass flower,”’ which, under all cir- 


cumstances of climate, changes of weather, rain, | 


frost or sunshine, invariably turns its leaves and 
flowers towards the north. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curiosity. 
A correspondent of 

describes a natural curiosity in the town of Glover, 
in that State, as follows:—“ Upon the farm of C. C, 
Hardy, Esq., in Glover, stand two maple trees 
about eight feet apart, and each six or eight inches 
in diameter. At the height of seven feet they ap- 
proach together, forming a complete arch, through 
which five men can walk side by side, and are there 
knit together solidly with no irregularity or confu- 
sion. From thence upward to the distance of nearly 
or quite fifty feet, they form but one solid, compact 
tree, with no unnatural seam, bur or rift.” 


A natural 
the Irasburg (Vt.) Standard 


Curious Taste. 

Lord Macaulay had a singular taste for walking 
through the deserted streets of the great metropolis 
in the hours when the citizens were fast asleep, and 
all was hushed. Those were the hours, he used to 
remark, for reflection and thought—when the utter 
loneliness, which is peculiar at midnight to great 
cities, steals over the meditating wayfarer, solitary 
apparently and alone in the world. Dr. Johnson 
possessed a similar taste, and Charles Dickens is 
singularly fond of old city streets and alleys, when 
they are emptied of the busy throng that fills them 
in the daytime. 

An erratic Clergyman. 

The extraordinary conduct of an English divine 
attracts the attention of religious circles. The 
Rey. Mr. James, of North Riding, was found dress- 
ed in a drab wide-awake hat, with blue ribbons. 
He also broke in colts for the farmers, visited them 
(the farmers), and got drunk. The farmers were 
delighted to “make the parson drunk.” He also 
stole money and got into Maidstone jail—then into 
St. Pancras workhouse. He is a native of Oxford, 
and was educated at the grammar school attached 
to Magdalen College. 


A fatal Prize. 

The Cracow journals announce the death in that 
city of a man named Brikowski, who won the prize 
of 250,000 florins in the Austrian lottery last year. 
To obtain immediate possession of his fortune he 
paid a discount of 11,000 florins, but from the mo- 
ment he got it in his possession he seems never to 
have enjoyed a moment’s peace, so fearful was he 
that some robber would strip him of his unexpected 
wealth. He kept it in an iron chest, locked up in 
an arched vault, and visited it morning and night, 
to see that all was safe, till at last, from excitement 
and anxiety, he fell ill, and typhus fever superven- 
ing, death soon delivered him from all his troubles. 


Fatality. 
George Perry, of Hopkinton, while fishing in 


Contoocook River, recently, was overtaken by a 
shower and took refuge under some trees. During 


the shower the trees were struck by lightning and 
he was instantly killed. 
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Discovery 
A farmer named 

Mersea, C. W., situated thirty miles from Windsor. 
A few days since, when out in the field ploughing 
with a yoke of oxen, there was one portion of the 
field that it was impossible for him to get his oxen 
to approach. Upon removing the leaves and other 
matter that had collected upon this particular spot, 
he discovered a natural spring, and he prosecuted 
the search still further by digging some feet below 
the surface, when it presented a boiling spring in 
every feature, with the single exception of its being 
of the temperature of fifty degrees Fahrenheit. 
This spring has been enclosed, and a pipe inserted 
- in the top of the enclosure, from which arises a gas 
that burns as brilliantly as any coal gas, and that, 
too, continually. 


Queer Companions. 

A pretty little bantam was recently thrown into 
the cage of one of the tigers domiciled in the me- 
nagerie of the Jardin des Plantes. It was designed 
to sharpen his appetite for some blocks of meat 
which he had declined to eat. Not in the least 
alarmed by his terrible roars, bantam advanced 
with the most unsuspecting confidence to peck the 
food that was lying untasted before him, and, when 
she had satisfied her hunger, began to examine 
closely the claws of the monster. Far from being 
affronted at this familiar treatment, he appeared to 
be delighted with the new inmate of his cage; and 
when the keepers managed to take her away, he 
obstinately refused fo taste any fvod, either living 
or dead, till she was put back again. 


Curious 
Foster lives in the township of 


A strange Feature in a Family. 

A family in Belgium was not long since observed 
to exhibit the striking peculiarity that every one of 
its females had six fingers on each hand and six 
toes on each foot, while the males had only the or- 
dinary number; and on inquiry, it was found that 
such had been the case through many generations, 
and at last a portrait of the ancestress of the family 
was found that had been painted two centuries be- 
fore, in which the same peculiarity as to the hands 
was exhibited. 

A great Conflagration. 

The great fire in London in 1666 was a big thing. 
Four hundred and thirty-six acres of land were laid 
waste, St. Paul's, the Exchange, Guildhall, nearly 
a hundred churches, the city gates and halls, Sion 
College, the Custom House, two hundred streets, 
and 13,200 private houses, all burnt to ashes! 


African Cure. 

In Africa the small pox is cured without the aid 
of medicine in the following fashion. The patient 
is placed in a sheet and gently lowered into a 
stream of water, and afterwards left to dry in the 
sun. This process is repeated several times, and 
the cure is complete. 
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Boman Remains at York. 

A few weeks ago it was anounced that a portion 
of the walls of ancient Eboracum had been discov- 
ered, running parallel with the city walls, close to 
the east side of Monk Bar. This discovery induced 
the sons of William Gray, Esq., who occupies 
ground on the west side of the bar, to commence an 
exploration on their premises; and the result is, 
that several more Roman walls have been exposed 
to view, some running laterally, and others longitu- 
dinally, to the city walls. Mr. Gray is continuing 
the excavations; and, as the spot is supposed to 
have been the site of one of the gates of Roman 
York, further discoveries will probably reward his 
researches. 


A Methusaleh. 

Christina Mackintosh died on the 22d of April, at 
Ballachulish, near Inverness, at the great age of 
106 years. She belonged to the Island of Skye, 
and was well known for upwards of half a century, 
on the west coast, as “ Kirstan Sgiathanach,” or 
Skye Kirsty, a sort of female gaberlunzie. She 
was a strong and healthy woman, and till within a 
month or two of her death had all her faculties in 
excellent preservation, and went about carrying a 
wallet of no ordinary dimensions. In the course of 
her many wanderings she had scraped’ together 
money sufficient to provide for all her wants during 
her last illness and defray the expenses of her 
Almost a Centenarian. 

There is now living in Newark a Mrs. Provost, 
who is 93 years old, and can see and work without 
glasses as well asa young woman. She has had 
nine children, of whom eight are living; forty-seven 
grandchildren, of whom forty-one are alive; sixty- 
two great grandchildren, of whom sixty are living; 
and seventeen great-great-grandchildren. The 
whole number of her descendants is one hundred 
and twenty-eight living. 

Ingenious Ruse. 

A communication from Rome states that the lib- 
erals had recourse to an ingenious ruse to cause the 
removal of a hymn to Pius IX., which was posted 
all over the city on the anniversary of his accession 
to the papal throne. During the night they em- 
ployed persons to write on them “ Victor Emanuel 
forever!" “ Garibaldi forever!” and as soon as this 
was discovered, the gendarmes were ordered to re- 
move tle whole. 

Tolerably Hot. 

The great comet of 1843 approached the sun 
within about a seventh part of the sun's radius. 
Sir John Herschel calculates that at this distance 
the heat of the sun would he 47,032 times greater 
than it is at the earth, and at least 24} times greater 
than the heat in the focus of Parker’s great lens, 
which melted cornelian, agate and rock crystal. 
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The Housewife. 
Economical Perfumes. 

We give below a few simple recipes for ladies, by 
which they may manufacture their own perfumes, 
and have cheaper and better articles than what 
they usually purchase in the shops:—1. Alcohol, 
one pint; oil of bergamot, one ounce. 2. Alcohol, 
one pint; oil or essence of sandal wood, one ounce. 
8. Alcohol, one pint; oil of French lavender, half an 
ounce; oil of bergamot, half an ounce; oil of cloves, 
one drachm. 4. Alcohol, one ounce; oil of lemon, 
half an ounce. By adding four times as much alco- 
hol to either of the above recipes, you will produce 


a very good Cologne water. 


Lemon Mince Pies. 

Take a large lemon; squeeze the juice from it, 
and boil the outside till it becomes soft enough to 
beat toa mash; put to it three large apples, four 
ounces of suet, the same of sugar, and half,a pound 
of currants; add the juice of the lemon, and some 
candied fruit, the same as for other pies. Make a 
short crust, and fill the patty-pans in the usual way. 


Cranberry Tart. 

Wash the berries in a pan of water, rejecting all 
the bad ones; simmer them until they become soft 
and burst open; sweeten with half a pound of sugar 
to a pound of fruit; place it again over the fire till 
it comes to the boiling point; then place it ona 
thick under crust, and bake in a moderate oven. 


Fruit Cake. 

_ Take one pint of light dough, one teacupful of 
sugar, one of butter, three eggs, a teaspoonful of 
saleratus, one pound of raisins, nutmeg or cinna- 
mon to the taste; bake one hour. Let it stand and 
rise a little before being baked. 


To broil Ham, 
Cut the pieces in thin slices; soak them in hot 


water fifteen or twenty minutes. Dry them in a 
cloth and lay them ina hot gridiron, and broil a 


few moments. Butter and season with a little 
pepper. 
Sponge Pudding. 

Six eggs, one cup of butter, one cup of cream, 
two cups of sugar, one teaspoonful of soda, one 
quart of flour. Season with mace or lemon, Bake 
in a slow oven. 

Ducks. 

These ought to lie over night in salt and water. 
They are then done the same as goose; onion is 
usually added to the stuffing, unless they are can- 
vas back. 


For a Pain in the Har. 

Oil of sweet almonds, two drachms, and oil of 
amber, four drops. Apply four drops of this mix- 
ture, when in pain, to the part afflicted. 


To dress Beef Tongues. 

To dress them, boil the tongue tender; it will 
take five hours; always dress them as they come 
out of the pickle, unless they have been very long 
there; then they may be soaked three or four hours 
in cold water, or, if they have been smoked and 
hung long, they should be softened by lying in 
water five or six hours; they should be brought to 
a boil gently, and then simmer until tender. 


To stew a Tongue. 

Cut away the root of the tongue, but leave the 
fat underneath, and salt for seven days. Put it 
into a saucepan, and boil gently until tender, and 
it will peel easily. Put it inte a stewpan, cover it 
with a rich gravy, into which put a spoonful of 
mushroom ketchup, one of soy, and half a spoonful 
of cayenne pepper. Stewin the gravy a few mush- 
rooms, and serve them in the gravy. 


Beef Broth. 

Take a leg of beef, and wash it clean; erack the 
bone in two or three parts; put it into the pot with 
a gallon of water; skim it well; then put two or 
three blades of mace in a little bundle of parsley, 
and a crust of bread; let it boil till the beef is quite 
tender; toast some bread, and cut it into dice; put 
them into a tureen; lay in the meat, and pour the 
soup over it. 


Chicken Broth. 

Joint a chicken, wash the pieces, put them into a 
stewpan with three pints of water, and add two 
ounces of rice, two or three blades of mace, some 
white pepper whole, and a pinch of salt; let it come 
to a boil, skim frequently, simmer for three hours; 
boil for five minutes in the soup some vermicelli, 
and serve with it in the soup. 


Egg Balls for Soup. 

Take the yolk of six hard boiled eggs and half a 
tablespoonful of flour; rub them smooth with the 
yolk of two raw eggs and a teaspoonful of salt ; mix 
all well together; make it into balls, an] drop them 
into the boiling soup s few minutes before taking 
it up. 


Beef 

To three pounds of beef, very lean, put one pound 
and a half of suet, and chop very finely; season 
with sage in powder, allspice, pepper and salt; 


have skins thoroughly cleaned, and foree the meat 
into them. 


for Soup. 
To a half pint of milk put two well-beaten eggs 
and as much wieat flour as will make a smooth, 
rather thick batter, free from lumps; drop this bat- 


ter, a tablespoonful at a time, into boiling soup. 


Smoked Beef. 
One quart of molasses, thick with salt; one table- 
P ful of saltpetre. The meat to be well rubbed 
with this; then let it lie three weeks before smoking. 
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How to cook a Ham. 

Never put a ham into a kettle of cold water, and 
be equally careful never to place one into boiling 
water. First let the water become lukewarm, then 
put the ham in. Let it simmer or boil lightly for 
four or five hours—five is better than four; then 
take it out and shave the rind off. Rub granulated 
sugar into the whole surface of the ham, so long as 
it can be made to receive it. Place the ham in a 
baking dish, with a bottle of champagne or prime 
cider. Baste occasionally with the juice, and let it 
bake an hour in a gentle heat. A slice from a 
nicely-cured ham, thus cooked, is enough to animate 
the ribs of death. 


To Fricasee a Fowl. 

Cut it in pieces, jointing it well, and boil it ten- 
der, with a slice or two of pork cut fine. When 
nearly done add half a teaspoonful of pepper and 
salt, to season it. When tender, turn off the water, 
and add half a pound of butter, or nearly that, and 
let it fry awhile. Then take out the chicken, and 
stir in two or three spoonsful of flour, previously 
dissolved in cold water, and add the water from the 
chicken. Let it boil, and pour it upon the chicken 
on the platter. This makes a superior dish, and 
needs no vegetables but mashed potatoes. 


Bice Cakes. ° 

A correspondent of “ Field Notes’ gives the fol- 
lowing:—While visiting the West India islands, I 
became very fond of rice, cooked after this fashion. 
They boil the rice in the usual manner, and let it 
cool, then add a little water or milk to it, making it 
about the consistency of common buckwheat cakes. 
Add to this a little salt and a handful of flour, and 
bake on a griddle as you would batter cakes and 
buckwheat. An egg will help some by making 
them bake quicker. Any dyspeptic can eat these 
rice cakes. 
Halibut, stewed. 

Put into a stewpan half a pint of fish broth, a 
tablespoonful of vinegar, and one of mushroom 


ketchup, two good sized onions cut in quarters, a 
bunch of sweet herbs; adda pint and a half of 


water, let it stew an hour and a quarter, strain it off 
clear, put it into the head and shoulders of a fine 
halibut and stew uniil tender; thicken with butter 
and flour, and serve. 


Roast Oysters. 

Large oysters not opened; a few minutes before 
they are wanted put them on a gridiron over a 
moderate fire. When done they will open; do not 
lose the liquor that is in the shell with the oyster; 
send them hot upon a napkin. 


Egg Pudding. 
Six eggs, six tablespoonsful of flour; stir well 


together one pint of rich milk or cream and a little 
soda; bake in a pint basin one hour with a good 
fire. Butter and sugar seasoned with lemon is a 
ice sauce. 


Iced-Water Applications in Croup. 

Dr. McFarlane states that having employed this 
in “at least two hundred cases” of croup, he can 
confidently recommend it. Folds of linen or mus- 
lin, large enough to cover the whole throat and up- 
per part of the sternum, just sufficiently wet to pre- 
vent dripping, should be covered with several 
thicknesses of dry flannel, the whole being secured 
by a small handkerchief. When great cold is 
wanted, two wet cloths should be alternately ap- 
plied. When the treatment is commenced early, a 
few hours may suffice to subdue the disease; but in 
neglected cases several days may be required. 


Rump Steak, stewed. 

Cut a steak about an inch thick with a good bit 
of fat, fry it over a brisk fire, place it in the stewpan 
with the gravy, alittle good stock, a little port 
wine, and some chopped mushrooms, stew geutly; 
when tender put it into some good brown sauce, 
shake it gently about; dish it, and put scraped or 
grated horseradish on the top; if for oysterser mush- 
rooms, see those sauces; season with salt, cayenne 
pepper and sugar. 

Beef Heart. 

Let it be thoroughly well cooked, and the skin 
removed. Wipe it daily with a clean cloth; stuff 
it with veal stuffing; roast two hours and a quarter. 
Make a brown gravy, as for hare, and serve with 
gravy and currant jelly. The most pleasant way 
to the palate of dressing this dish, is to roast the 
heart for rather less than two hours; let it get cold; 
cut it in pieces, and jug it the same as hare. 


Tomato Sauce, for hot or cold Meats. 

Put tomatoes when perfectly ripe into an earthen 
jar, and set it in an oven, when the bread is drawn, 
till they are quite soft; then separate the skin from 
the pulp, and mix this with vinegar, and a few 
cloves of pounded garlic, both of which must be 
proportioned to the quantity of fruit. Add salt to 
your taste. Keep the mixture in small, wide- 


mouthed bottles, well corked, and in a dry, cool 
place. 


Cream Pie. 

Three eggs, one cup of sugar, three teaspoonsful 
of melted butter, half a teaspoonful of saleratus, and 
one of cream of tartar; flour enough to make a thin 
batter. Bake in a round tin, having a rather quick 


oven. When the crust is cool slice it in two parts; 


spread the filling (which is the same for cream- 
cakes) on one of them, and p place the other over it. 


of Canary Birds. 

The following is a simple method of protecting 
canary birds from the attacks of insects that infest 
them and the cages. By placing every night over 
the cage a white cloth, the insects gather upon it, 
and in the morning may be seen by carefully ex- 
amining the cloth. They may thus be soon re- 


moved, and then all that is necessary is to thor- 
oughly clean and varnish the cage. 


Editor's Gable. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror Prorrigtor. 


FROGGING FROLICS. 

The French court has opened new channels of 
amusement at Fonteinebleau this summer. The 
ladies and gentlemen sit in a row on the banks 
of the fosse, at the bottom of the park, each armed 
with a long wand, at the end of which is attached 
a two-pronged fork. Servants beat the rashes at 
each end of the fosse, and frogs pass backward 
and forward beneath the wall. It is during their 
passage that they are caught between the prongs 
and the fark; and it requires no small dexterity, 
not so much in the catching as in the holding 
fast when caught, as if not drawn up with the 
greatest precaution, they are apt to get free. In 
the opposition of the angler to any such int :n- 
tion consists the great fun, and renders the amuse- 
ment of frog-fishing one of the most noisy and 
exciting of all those sports which embellish coun- 
try life in France. It is in this branch of the 
sport that the emperor takes the lead. The cun- 
ning man now and then watches till Madame 
Walewski, the best frog-catcher of all the ladies, 
is absorbed in bagging a more than usually diffi- 
cult frog, and then deftly transfers the animal to 
his own prong. Such a contest engages the at- 
tention of the whole company. Large sums are 
lost and won by those who bet upon the first 
filled basket ; but the emperor’s backers are gen- 
erally safe, while those who, relying upon Mad- 
ame Walewski’s clever harpooning, choose to 
venture a stake upon the number of frogs drawn 
from the water in any given time, are seldom 
wrong; but it is in the landing that she fails ; 
and his majesty, who always insists on sitting 
next to the fair sportswoman—with whom the 
merry rivalry of skill gives additional interest to 
the sport—can now and then whisk away in a 
moment the prey she has harpooned with so 
much care and pains. 


Exprerience.—Half of time is day, and half 
is night ; but more than half our conscious being 
is made up of dreams—and the dreams of the 
day outnumber those of the night. 


Tue Newsrarer.—The great general of the 
people, who has driven the enemy from the for- 
tified heights of power, and compelled him to 
give battle in the open field of thought. 


VEGETABLE TALLOW. 

The Agricultural Bureau of the Patent Office 
has received specimens of vegetable tallow known 
to botanists as myrstiba sebifera. It comes from 
anut about the size of a nutmeg, full of meat, 
which being melted becomes a yellowish tallow, 
excellent for candles. The plant is a native of 
Central and South America, and naturally at- 
tains a height of ten or twelve feet. It carries 
herbaceous flowers from July till September, and 
makes 80 profuse a secretion of oily matter, that 
this may be readily obtained from it, in the form 
of fat, by immersing it in boiling water. H. L. 
Clarke, Esq., United States minister at Guate- 
mala, writes that he has no doubt that this article 
might be collected and exported at considerable 
profit. It grows in immense quantities in the 
southern departments, and in Verapez. It is 
susceptible of such high purification as to re- 
semble the finest sperm—is solid, and quite as 
transparent, A sample of this production, in the 
nut and in the tallow, is now among numerous 
collections at the Patent Office. The cultivation 
of it from the seed will be tried at the horticul- 
tural garden. 


+ > 


- Reticions.—The growth of the Christian 
faith is rapid in Egypt. The American mission- 
aries have in six months distributed 2000 francs’ 


worth of Arabian Bibles along the valley of the 
Nile. 


“Tuat Ice wont Bear!”’—This is one of 
the latest quaint sayings which expresses so 
much and is so universally applicable to the 
shams and humbugs of the day. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson is the author. 

Smetuinc.—Wordsworth the poet had no 
sense of smell, and once only in his life the dor- 
mant power awakened ; when smelling a bed of 
stocks, he declared it was like a vision of Paradise. 


Keep coo..—Keep your temper in dispute. 
The cool hammer fashions the red hot iron to 
any shape needed. 


Warcurutness.—God often lets us stumble, 
to put us on our guard against a fall. 


PPP APA t 


THE TIMES. 

“Watchman, what of the night?’ This is 
the inquiry addressed to the guardian on the 
walls of Zion, by the over-anxious and restless 
tenant from his midnight coach. And the watch- 
man is expected to be “ posted up,” and able to 
give us a satisfactory reply to this call for infor- 
mation. Even so does the public mind hold the 
newspaper press responsible for correct and time- 
ly information as to the times; and the question 
—what of the times? is urged with as much 
promptness and decision at the present day, as 
was that concerning the night in olden times. 
The well conducted newspaper press of to-day, 
has in fact taken the place and assumed the func- 
tions of the watchman of old; stands upon the 
high places of observation to behold and note the 
changes and mutations in the religious, moral 
and political world, and faithfully to report to the 
public the new aspects, and impending prospects, 
the causes for encouragement and alarm, that 
the times present and approaching future hold 
forth. 

In the religious world of the present time, 
there is less of fanaticism, less of sectarian heat, 
less of the reckless spirit of proselytism than here- 
tofore. The liberal sects of Christianity, as they 
are called, have established their peculiar relig- 
ious tenets to a certain extent, and have gather- 
ed to their support a large, influential, and daily 
increasing body of professors; they have there- 
fore to a great extent abandoned the rugged and 
unprofitable ground of sectarian controversy, 
their eagerness for proselytism, and have come to 
the wise determination to let their light so shine 
before men, that the superiority of their profes- 
sion and practice may controvert the opposing 
arguments of adverse sects, and win new follow- 
ers to their cause. Seeing the cffect of this 
homeopathic principle of opposition, the straiter 
sects have in some measure been compelled to 
resort to milder and more efficient means for the 
maintenance of their hold upon the human mind. 
All this is well, and augurs happily for the ap- 
proach of that day when the lion and the lamb 
shall lie down together, and the young child shall 
play upon the hole of the cockatrice, unharmed. 

Following as a consequence from the improv- 
ed state of religious times, indicated above, the 
moral principle of man becomes more developed, 
is made to sake a more prominent part in his 
estimate of a religious life, and thus the temporal 
comfort and welfare of man in his relations with 
his fellow-man are advancing. In former days, 
led on in the blindness of fanatical zeal, men 
denied the value of morality as an element of re- 
ligion, and thus produced a most unpleasant 
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discord. Now morality is recognized as the re- 
sult of a pure religious -life, and harmony is 
restored. 


In the political world, men are getting to think 
less of party, and more of the worth and fitness 
of men put up for office. This, too, is well, for 
there has been too much of party strife hereto- 
fore, and well-meaning men have too often called 
wrong right, because party supremacy seemed to 
require it. But on the other hand, one idea men 
in public policy are getting to be more numerous 
and of more consequence than heretofore, which 
is a bad omen for the peace and stability of the 
Union. Things are in a transition state in the 
political affairs of the United States, and the 
next twelve months will be fraught with much 
of good or evil to our beloved country. God 
preserve her ! 


Errrct or Tea.—The general theory of 
chemists hitherto has been that tea lessens the 
waste of the body, and so sustains the bodily 
po vers with less nourishment than is otherwise 
required. Dr. E. Smith, at a recent meeting of 
the Society of Arts, gave the result of some ex- 
periments he had made to ascertain the truth of 
this theory. He found that if there was an abun- 
dance of food in the system, and that especially 
of the farinaceous fat kinds, tea is a powerful 
digestive agent, and by promoting the formation 
of food, it adds in nourishing the body; but with 
a deficiency of food it wastes the tissues of the 
body and lowers the vital powers. 


Oxycen.—The best stimulant in the world is 
oxygen. The way to take it is by introducing it 
into the blood. This can be most readily done 
by taking large quantities of pure air into the 
lungs. Exercise promotes breathing ; and breath- 
ing oxygenates the blood, and stimulates the brain 
to the highest activity. 


Expressive.—Thackeray, when speaking of 
the comparative merits of American and English 
hotels, winds up with the confession, “America 
is the poor man’s Paradise, England the rich 
man’s Eden.” 


Buynyan.—Hez, on being told that Bunyan 
stands at the head of the allegorical writers, sage- 
ly remarked that he had always thought bunions 
were confined to the feet. 


Srirrinc Times.—We are making history 
fast in these days. Old men will talk of these 
times to eager listeners among the coming gen- 
erations. 


|_| 


SPOILED CHILDREN. 

Those troublesome juveniles, burlesquely de- 
nominated by somebody as “angels upon earth,” 
are described in a late London periodical, to the 
following effect. If any parent should recognize 
the resemblance of their own offspring in the 
sketch, they should immediately set about a 
reformation either in the nursery government or 
in the parental regime: “Another species of 
angel which we doubt not is known to most of 
our readers, will be found in mama’s angel boy, 
or papa’s angel girl; but if any be innocent of 
this knowledge, we strongly recommend him to 
remain so. Let no lady, with a decent gown on 
her back, suffer one of them to sit beside her at 
dessert, for the least to be expected is, that the 
angel will wipe its sticky fingers on her sleeve, 
while she will escape well if a whole glass of 
wine is not thrown over her lap into the bargain. 
These angels, too, take possession of every one’s 
trinkets, no matter how valuable. They make a 
couch of a morning visitor’s hat, stir the fire with 
his cane, put his eye-glass into their mouths, and 
will do their best to get possession of, and, of 
course, to break, his fifty guinea bouquet. Angels, 
too, have a monstrous knack of riding on a gen- 
tleman’s knee, kicking his shins, and if very 
young, poking his eyes out with their abominable 
little fingers. Angels of this class make a point 
of handling everything within their reach, break- 
ing china, oversetting ornaments worse than a 
monkey, and they kill or maim all sorts of pet 
animals that cannot defend themselves; they 
tread upon cat’s tails, pull the feathers out of 
the canary’s wings, take the gold fish out of the 
globe to see what makes them open their mouths, 
and then leave them to die on the carpet. For 
these and sundry other reasons, a wise person 
will eut without mercy all the sundry mamas 
who bring their angel children out a visiting with 
them ; just as they do those pests of society who 
keep about them angels—angel dogs, angel ma- 
caws, and angel apes.” 

Fasnion OF THE Hour. — The autograph 
mania and the stamp fever have given place to 
the rage for collecting war envelopes. One col- 
lector in this city has 700 different kinds. 


Fuicuty.—A mule slipped with Kit Carson 
recently in Utah, and both went over a precipice 
200 feet high ; they alighted in a snow bank, and 
escaped unhurt. 


A warp Case.—It seems a hard case that 
when a man dies, his better ha/f is only entitled 
to one third. 
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GOOD MANNEBS. 

Many people who are very strict in their mor- 
ality are as careless of their manners as if the 
courtesies of lite were no more worthy of their at- 
tention than its frivolities. But they are sadly 
mistaken. The influence of manners, good or bad, 
is immense, especially on the immediate happi- 
ness of society. Indeed, politeness, suavity, 
cheerfulness, courtesy, gentleness, and all those 
nameless qualities which go to make up what we 
mean by “good manners,” are to the weightier 
matters of life and character what oil is to ma- 
chinery, making all go smooth and safe, when 
otherwise everything would go rough and wrong. 
The connection between manners and morals is 
closer than one is apt to imagine, and many a 
flagrant breach of the latter has been occasioned 
by inattention to the former. The formal 
courtesies of the bar and bench, unmeaning as 
they seem, are of the greatest importance in 
maintaining the good order and dignity of the 
courts. Considering that the very business of 
the forum is disputation, it is remarkable that 
any depth of hostility is seldom awakened be- 
tween the combatants; and this is owing mainly 
to conventional forms of politeness. “My 
learned brother” is a much safer opening to a 
debate, even when the speaker is angry, than an 
exordium commencing with “The ignorant 
rascal who appears for the plaintiff in this suit.” 
Gentle words favor gentle thoughts and actions, 
and vice versa. 


> 


Ear ror Music.—A teacher of vocal music 
asked an old lady if her grandson had an ear for 
music. “ Wall,” said the old lady, “I raaly 
don’t know; wont you take a candle and 
look ?” 


» 


Boors OF Aa Goop MORAL CHARACTER.— 
An advertisement says, ‘“‘ Wanted, a female who 
has a knowledge of fitting boots of a good moral 
character.” 


ENovGH.—Many a man is blackballed 
by those who are hardly fit to perform that 
operation on his boots. 

Tue Game or Lire.—In the game of life 
men most frequently play the knave, and women 
the deuce. 


» 


Make Tue Best or 17.—Never turn a bless- 
ing round to see whether it has a dark side to it. 


Important TO Fiyine ARTILLERY.— The 
art of gun-hurry. 
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AMUSING MISTAKES. 

Have you ever been in a printing-office ? 
There are many curious things to be seen there. 
Perhaps we may describe some of them more 
particularly hereafter. You would be muck in- 
terested to watch the compositors. They are the 
men who arrange the types. Each letter, and 
each punctuation mark, is cast on a separate 
piece of metal, about an inch long, and these are 
distributed in small boxes arranged in a frame 
called a case. One box is for the A’s, another for 
B's, another for commas, andsoon. The com- 
positor holds in his left hand a small iron appar- 
atus looking something like an open box with 
one side out, in which he sets the types, one by 
one, placing them in proper order to print the 
words of the written “copy” before him. It 
requires long practice for a man to set types 
quickly, and without making mistakes. Some- 
times the changing of a single letter will alter 
the meaning of a whole sentence. Such errors 
are usually corrected before the paper is printed, 
but occasionally an amusing blunder is left. 
For instance, in printing the Bible once, the 
compositor in setting up the passage “ All that 
a man hath will he give for his life,” made it 
read, “ All that a man hath will he give for his 
wife.” The “ proof-reader,” whose work it is 
to look for and point out mistakes, found the 
error, and marked it, but the compositor over- 
looked it again. The proof-reader seeing the 
mistake a second time, wrote with his pencil on 
the margin of the paper, opposite the sentence, 
“ That depends upon circumstances,” after which 
the right letter was inserted. Not long since, a 
Hartford newspaper, noticing the death of an 
editor, said “‘ He was a high-winded gentleman ;” 
of course it should have read “ high-minded.” 
Another paper says, “the people of India live 
chiefly on mice,” instead of rice. Shortly after 
an election, a newspaper of the defeated party 
intended to say, we are linked like a band of 
brothers,” but the types were wrong, and said, 
“We are licked, etc.” A Missouri paper in- 
formed its readers that the wife crop of Gascon- 
ade county, was 25,000 gals. ; but before bachel- 
ors could profit by such a fine opportunity, the 
mistake was corrected by putting wine in place 
of wife. 


Query.—What is the difference between a 
forty pound note and a wife at forty? One you 
can change for two twenties, and the other you 
can’t. 


Coquetry.—A coquette is a rose-bush, from 
which every young beau plucks a leaf, and the 
thorns are left for the husband. 


FACTS FROM SCIENCE. 

The vulgar and incorrect idea, that the val- 
ture “scents the carrion from afar,” so often re- 
produced by later poets, has no place in Bible 
poetry. It is the bird’s keen eye that enables 
him to find his prey. Dawson says that the cat- 
tle introduced into the Faulkland Islands have 
assumed three varieties of color, which appear 
to keep themselves distinct. In the same islands 
the common rabbit has split into two varieties, 
one of which has been described as a distinct 
species. In St. Helena and the Gallipagos the 
rat has.passed into varieties very distinct from 
the common breeds. All these changes must 
have occurred within a few generations. In 
South America and Siberia wild horses have as- 
sumed a uniform chestnut or bay color. On 
Sable Island, off the coast of Nova Scotia, where 
herds of wild horses have existed since early in 
the settlement of the country, they have degen- 
erated to the level of Highland ponies. The 
Jew dispersed over all the world, but preserving 
his race almost unmixed, is fair or yellow in the 
north of Europe, of a dark complexion in the 
south of Europe, and in Malabar absolutely 
black. The Arab in like manner, is fair in the 
mountains of Yemon; black in Lower Mesopota- 
mia and Nubia. The Magyars of Hungary and 
the Turks have, however, lost the characteristic 
Mongolian features of their ancestors and as- 
sumed those of Europeans. The Anglo-Amer- 
ican can readily be distinguished from an 
Englishman. 
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A sovereicn Remepy.—A noted pill-maker 
advertises that a patient of his has “taken one 
of his pills every night, for four hundred and 
forty-nine nights, and been cured of his disease.” 
So we should think! The man that could not 
be cured of ail the “ ills that flesh is heir to,” by 
taking pills four handred and forty-nine nights 
in succession, must have the stomach of an alli- 
gator and the constitution of a saw-mill. 

Stream anp Tosacco.—A late German wri- 
ter says that the people of the United States can 
blow up more steamboats, and chew more to- 
bacco, than any other five nations in the world. 


Stirring THE Fire.—A modern philoso- 
pher says, “to stir the fire pertectly requires 
the touch of a sculptor, the eye of an architect, 
and the wrist of a dentist.” 


Prost anp Porerry.—Our poetry in the 
eighteenth century was prose; our prose in the 
seventeenth, pueiry. 
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TRAVELLEBS. 

A traveller has been defined as “a man who 
sells his own land to see other people’s ;” but in 
spite of the expense of going about the world 
and visiting other parts, and in spite of the 
recognized truth of the old adage, “‘A rolling 
stone gathers no moss,” people will travel. Trav- 
ellers may be divided into the following classes : 
those who travel for improvement, those who 
travel for amusement, those who travel for health, 
and those who travel for fashion’s sake. Some 
of those who travel for improvement profit by it ; 
most of those who go abroad for amusement are 
confoundedly bored; many lose their health in 
the pursuit of it; and those who travel for fash- 
ion’s sake, had better stay at home. Nine-tenths 
of the travellers on the European continent, and 
nine-tenths of the travellers who come to our 
shores, are Englishmen and Englishwomen. You 
find English people on the prairies of the far 
West, on the frozen peaks of Iceland, on the 
Prater of Vienna, in the bazaars at Constanti- 
nople, on the dome of St. Peter’s, at the gate of 
Canton, in short, wherever foot of man, camel, 
horse or mule has penetrated. And this fever of 
locomotion and sight-seeing is the more surpris- 
ing in the Englishman, in the first place, because 
he is always boasting of his domestic character, 
and the comfort of his fireside; and, in the sec- 
ond place, because he is never in light marching 
order, his :mpedimenta, as the Romans admirably 
styled their baggage, are always of the most pon- 
derous character ; for the Englishman, unlike the 
Yankee and Frenchman, is no muke-shift, and is 
perfeetly wretched unless surrounded abroad with 
all those comforts of the cuisine and toilet to 
which he has been accustomed at home. 

It is amusing to read the published travels of 
even refined and intelligent Englishmen, and 
observe how much their minds were occupied by 
the consideration of “creature comforts,” and 
how a bad dinner would prejadice them against 
a city, or perhaps a country. Frenchmen make 
the best travellers in the world, unless, perhaps, 
we except our own countrymen. While the 
Englishman rigidly adheres to his own customs 
and habits, and is wretched if he cannot indulge 
the latter, the Frenchman takes things as they 
come, and makes it his boast to conform to the 
customs of those among whom his lot is cast for 
the time being. Thus a Frenchman of our ac- 
quaintance boasted of having eaten ants in Africa, 
and even confessed to cannibalism on the occa- 
sion of banqueting with an Ashantee monarch 
on the coast of Africa. Yet, like the English- 
man, he has his predilections and prejudices ; he 
would have preferred a simple bouil/on to his dish 
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of ants, and a plate of dindon aux truffes to his 
slice of baked African, but he had too much 
savoir vivre to permit his taste to stand in the 
way of his getting along as comfortably as pos- 
sible among his strange, uncouth associates. 

Travelling now-a-days is divested of most of 
the inconveniences and annoyances which made 
it so formidable an undertaking in old times, or 
say even twenty or thirty years since; a journey 
at that time was an affair not to be undertaken 
without a shudder and a vast deal of careful pre- 
paration. There were visions of nine inside and 
six on the roof, a maiden lady and bandboxes, a 
drunken driver, botting fill-horses, steep hills and 
crazy coach-springs. An upset and a run-a-way 
were about certain to happen. Now the worst 
to be anticipated is the bursting of a boiler, and 
the precipitation of a railroad train down an em- 
bankment. 

It must be confessed that the romance of trav- 
elling is injured by its improved facilities. The 
fumes of smoke do not harmonize with the fea- 
tures of the Rhine, and crossing the Syrian des- 
erts in an omnibus is a most prosaic method of 
proceeding. However, like Lydia Languish, we 
must put up with a little comfort after all! 


A Lire ror a Loar.—A soldier in Welling- 
ton’s army stuck his bayonet into a loaf of bread 
which a woman was carrying from the oven, and 
proceeded to divide it among hiscomrades. The 
affair was reported to the “ Jron Duke,” who or- 
dered the culprit te be immediately shot. No 
more loaves were stolen during that campaign. 


Sympatuy.—Sympathy! how barren and 


worthless existence without it! Without it the 
universe is but a dungeon around us. The soul 
thirsts to be known. Every man at times hun- 
gers and thirsts to be understood. 


AvstraLia.—The Melbourne, Australia, Her- 
ald states that in less than a quarter of a century, 
Australia has increased from 170,000 to 530,000 
persons, and in ten years has exported 23,000,000 
ounces of gold. 


VatuaTion OF PortTLanp.—The valuation 
of Portland, recently made by the assessors, is 
$14,345,000 real estate, and $13,556,000 personal 
estate—an increase over last year of $800,000. 

Mivitary.—An Enfield rifle ball makes two 
hundred revolutions per second, after leaving the 
barrel. 


A Question.—Whether the “old wine” 80 
much prized is vlder than elder wine ? 


- 
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THE SLAVERY OF FASHION, 

The subject of slavery has been agitated in the 
papers and political assemblies, stirring up sym- 
pathies and passions throughout the civilized 
world—white slavery and black slavery, serfdom 
and vassalage, the slavery of the minee and the 
slavery of the factories—all these phases of thral- 
dom have been commented and expatiated on. 
The theme has invaded literature and the drama; 
the universe is ringing with it. And yet the 
slavery of fashion has found no expounder, no 
antagonist, and no champion. Yet fashion rules 
the human race, a8 no czar or satrap ever rule. 
Its despotism is as deep in an autocracy as in a 
republic ; its ukases are as potential in New York 
as in St. Petersburg. Men, women, children and 
infants in arms are subject to its sway. The 
strongest man and the weakest babe bow to its 
fiat. The rudest pagan and the most refined 
Christian acknowledge its power. Laws have 
been in vain enacted to control it; tailors and 
milliners laugh legislation to scorn, and barbers 
take even legislators by the nose. Fashion makes 
cripples of the Chinese women ; bores the noses 
of the New Zealanders ; covers the tawny hides 
of our Indians with red or yellow ochre ; blackens 
the nails of the Orientals ; and pinches the ribs 
of the western belles. Fashion dictates the cut 
of the robe in which the infant goes to the bap- 
tismal font, and the shape of the burial case in 
which the “last of earth” goes to his final rest- 
ing-place. 

At the dictate of fashion men commit every 
absurdity—and women, too—for both sexes are 
equally enslaved. Louis XIV., the “great mon- 
arch,” at whose nod millions trembled, was as 
much the slave of this despotic potentate as the 
smallest petit-maitre who fluttered at Versailles. 
Could that same great monarch, the embodiment 
of the state, take an airing now in Washington 
Street or Broadway, with his full-bottomed wig, 
his laced jabot, his ruffled cuffs, his stitf, em- 
broidered silk or velvet coat, his red-heeled shoes 
and gold-headed cane, every loafer would ex- 
claim, “what a guy!” And yet that man, as 
gorgeously bedizened as a mountebank, thought 
himself the finest gentleman in Europe. Some 
centuries before him, his predecessors wore shoes 
with points three or four feet long and chained 
up to the knees. How ridiculous in our eyes 
looks the portrait of good Queen Bess, with her 
pointed stomacher, her high ruff and her curious 
head-dress. And the fashions of our day will 
look just as ridiculous in the eyes of our descend- 
ants a century, or perhaps less, hence. 

But fashion does not concern herself with dress 
alone, though there her vagaries are most con- 
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spicuous and capricious. She meddles with our 
carriages, houses, furniture and diet. What a 
queer concern was a state carriage, some two 
hundred years ago, built of timber enough to 
make a modern shooting-box, with heavy, cum- 
brous wheels, all gilt and carved and painted ; 
a ponderous load for four or six of those slow, 
long-tailed Flemish mares that used to be in 
fashion! We were about to point ont the 
changes in furniture—but in furniture there is 
a limit to caprice—a regular revolution of the 
wheel of time brings uppermost, at certain periods, 
fashions of farniture that once flourished and fell, 
and are sure to come into vogue again. Just 
now, we are in a fever for the style of Louis 
XV. ; those consumptive-legged tables, over- 
loaded with tawdry ornaments and gilding, those 
little buffets and commodes, inlaid with Sevres 
porcelain, and those oval mirrors in which the 
Pompadours and Ninons were wont to contem- 
plate their painted, patched and powdered charms. 
The elegant furniture borrowed from the forms 
affected by the Grecians, and their elegant imita- 
tors of the luxurions Italian cities of Pompeii and 
Herculanenm, are quite out of date. Since 
Louis Napoleon has revived the pageant of the 
empire, an attempt has been made to revive the 
fashions of the first French empire—bat modern 
women are hardly prepared to receive the tight- 
bodied gowns and the waists at a level with the 
arm-holes, worn by Josephine and the ladies of 
her court. 

Galvanic attempts at revolution have been 
made and failed. Kossuth hats enjoyed but a 
spasmodic and brief existence. The Bloomer 
rebellion was a total failure, though able pens 
were enlisted in the cause of abbreviated skirts, 
and female pantaloons. Absolutism in fashion 
has carried the day, in spite of reformers ; trail- 
ing skirts are imposed upon the females, and 
stove pipe hats upon the males, while the latter 
are still enslaved to that monstrous abomination 
with two tails, called with bitter irony a dress- 
coat. Will the day ever arrive when fashion 
shall devise and sanction garments that bear 
some resembance to the human form, instead ot 
caricaturing it out of all likeness to anything 
mortal and lovable ? 


Taree Taincs—There are three things 
which should never be done in a hurry; thread- 
ing a needle, shooting wild fowl, and getting 
married. 


the officers of the rev- 
enue for Boston, in 1770, was an examiner of 
“ remarkable incidents,” with a salary of £300. 
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396 
Foreign Miscellany. 


The Czar of Russia is declared to be very 
profligate in his private life. 

It is said that there is not one machine shop in 
all Itaiy. Singular fact. 

Wine, called Valerio, two thousand years old, 
has been dug out of the ruins of Pompeii. 

The consumption of claret has increased ten- 
fold in England since the new treaty with France. 

There are over one hundred and seventy-five 
miles of gas pipes laid down in London. 

The population of London, as lately returned 
by the census takers, is 2,803,034. 1851 it 
was 2,962,263. 

A French schoolmaster has recently been 
punished with two months imprisonment for 
striking a child in his school. 

Cotton growing has been commenced in the 
British colony of Queensland, Oceanica, with a 
good prospect of success. 

On the Edinburgh and Glasgow railroad they 
have a starling or parrot at every station to cail 
out the name of the place, it is said. 

An Italian version of the prayer-book is in 
preparation by the society fur promoting Chris- 
tian knowledge for circulation in Italy. 

Mr. Bright, M. P., recently said in the English 
House of Commons, “ There is nothing in any 
country, depend upon it, so noxious as a great 
military hero.” 

One of the gayest and most attractive equi 
ages in the Boise de Bologne, near Paris, > 
driven by an American, who made all his large 
fortune by selling patent medicines. 

The house at Berlin in which the Baron Hum- 
boldt lived and died, has been completely re- 
paired, and a marble slab placed on the front 
recording the fact that it was his residence. 

It appears from Baring’s London Circular, 
that the credit of the State of Massachusetts 
ranks higher in the European money market 
than that of any other State of the Union, and 
even higher than that of the United States. 

A young woman recently fell dead while danc- 
ing at a ball in Birmingham, England. The 
coroner’s jury brought in a verdict that she died 


of apoplexy, arising in a great measure from 
tight lacing. 


The British government is having cannon 
made of puddled steel, consolidated being 
beaten with asteam hammer. They weigh 4 1-2 


tons, and although only 6 1-2 inch bore, are in- 
tended for 100-pound shot. 

In 1853, before the Russian war commenced, 
the national debt of England stood at a few 
thousands above seven hundred and sixty-nine 
millions ; when it terminated it had risen to 
£808,108,722; since which period it has been 
decreased a few millions. 

A ship built upon an entirely new plan, and 
eorereng: by the patentee to be unsinkable, 
as been launched at Depifordgreen. She is 
constracted with three decks, each being in itself 
a distinct ship, so that even if her bottom were 
destroyed, she would still float buoyantly. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


There are over three hundred and twenty pa- 
per mills in operation in England. 


Napoleon I!I. was nearly a year and a half in 
preparing his grand army for Italy. 

It costs nearly $30,000 annually to light the 
English House of Parliament with gas. 


There is a lunatic asylum at Cork, Ireland, 
which will accommodate five hundred patients. 

The bishop of Exeter has given £10,000 to- 
wards the foundation of a theological college for 
the West of England. 


Louis Napoleon has bought the celebrated 
Campana collection of the Roman government 
for 4,300,000 francs. 


According to the last census, the details of 
which have just been made up, the population of 
Spain is 15,688,000 souls. 

It is calculated that there are from one thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred acres of strawberries 
within ten miles of London. 


It has been decided by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench that a marriage with the niece of a de- 
ceased wife’s sister is illegal. 

The Austrians have an odd way of increasing 
the circulation of newspapers. The police re- 
cently closed twenty-seven coffee houses in Venico 
because they refused to take the Verona Gazette- 


Mr. Bishop, a wealthy man of science, who 
had maintained for twenty four years an observ- 
atory in the Regent’s Park, London, at which 
various discoveries had been made, died recently. 


There was a sale of some of Lord Byron’s 
effects at Newstead Abbey, a little while ago. 
The bard’s pipes, decanters, wine, snuff-boxes, 
musical instruments, his punch-bowl, etc., went 
off at high figures. 

It is the practice in the British army for each 
soldier to frank his own letter by merely puttin, 
on the corner of the letter or envelope, “ soldier’s 
letter.” This is respected by the British 
post-offices. 

The new Cunard steamer Scotia, the second 
largest steamer afloat, was launched recently at 
Glasgow. The Scotia is 760 tons larger than 
the Persia, and 1900 tons larger than any other 
steamer of the Cunard line. 


The cork trade of Bordeaux, France, employs 
75 workmen, and consumes annually 3,376,846 
pounds of cork bark, producing 10,000,000 
corks ; besides this number, 90,000,000 corks are 
produced in the neighborhood, making a total of 
100,000,000 of corks, worth $781,665. 


The remains of an ancient Irish crown and 
collar were found in a bog near Clenmacnoise, 
on the brink of the Shannon, by a countryman, 
who soldthem. From their shape and construc- 
tion, they are supposed to date from a very early 
period, perhaps as early as the introduction of 
Christianity into Ireland. 

The hospital of Milan, one of the richest in 
Europe, has received in twelve months, indepen- 
dently of all donations of smaller value, no less 
than six millions and a half of francs, the result 
of two bequests—the first of four millions from 
Count Calderara, and the second of two millions 
and a half from Baron Coils, who has just de- 
parted this life. 


Record of the Times. 


Africa is three times as large as all Europe. 

The springtime of life—our dancing days. 

Nine cubic inches of water become ten when 
frozen. 


There are computed to be fifty thousand cler- 
gymen in these United States. 

Robert West drank a pint of whiskey in Balti- 
more, in fifteen minutes, and died at once. 

There is a dog hospital in London where stray 

are taken from the street and cared for. Its 

patrons include the best people in Eng and. 

California and Australia yield near! 
$100,000,000 of gold anfually, the latter jead- 
ing the former about $10,000,000. 

It is estimated that there are two hundred 
millions of dollars in the Savings Banks of the 


country. 

Two deaths occurred in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
one week, caused by eating the ends of common 
friction matches. 


Over half a million barrels of flour were re- 
ceived in Chicago from the 1st of January to the 
lst of July this year. 

A volume which has been missing from Har- 
vard College Library sixty years has lately been 
returne i. 

A battery has been invented in Detroit which, 
with the aid of six men, will discharge three 
hundred and twenty balls per minute. 

A short time ago, a census showed that Essex 
county had six hundred and ninety sheep and 
three thousand five hundred dogs, which was a 
very poor account for old Essex. 

The manufacture of milk is as much an art as 
other manufactures, and to kaow how to prodace 
the article with the smallest possible quantity of 
that which comes from the cow, is the grand 
desideratum. 

It has been ascertained that in the quarter 
ending last midsummer, upward of one thou- 
sand persons. were convicted in Great Britain 
of the offence of using false or unjust weights, 
scales or measures. 

In London at the present time there is a ma- 
nia for starting magazines, which no doubt will 
blow the proprietors sky-high before many 
months. Charles Mackay is to publish one en- 
titled “ The Robin Goodfellow.” 

Princess Alice and her young man will not be 
married till 1862. She will have a dowry of 
$150,000, and an income of $30,000 per year, 
— with economy to get along very well 


An Amesbury cat, a few days since, lost a lit- 
ter of kittens that were suddenly launched into 
the Merrimac. Feeling lonely, she started on a 
tramp and returned with two young rabbits, 
which she has since nursed regularly. 

The Freemasons in Canada propose to estab- 
lish a Masonic Asylum, at a cost of $20,000, for 
the relief of indigent Masons, their wives and 
families. So soon as various lodges sub- 
scribe half the amount, the Grand Lodge will 
provide the remainder. 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


A boarding-house keeper boldly advertises, 
“ Board for two gentlemen with gas!” 
The hotel business in New York is exceedingly 
dull—nothing at all doing. 
The new Sultan of Turkey abolishes the ha- 
rem custom entirely at the palace. 
The French emperor is just fifty-three yeurs 
old, and in improving health, just now. 
Edwin Booth has gone to London to falfil an 
engagement at the Haymarket Theatre. 
A little wrong done to another is a great wrong 
done to ourselves. 
Dry goods to the amount of $100,000,000 
neve hoon imported into New York in one yeur. 
Great Britain is making large additions to her 
efficient steam marine jast now. 
The horse railroad from Boston to Lynn proves 
& great convenience, and is successful. . 
The blush of true modesty is like the soul of a 
rose in the heart of 4 lily. 
The new Sultan of Turkey is not yet quite 
twenty-one years of age; he promises well. 
Thomas Os cut his throat after a drunken 
spree in New York. His death is a sad lesson. 


The Philadelphia mint is now coining some 
$400,000 daily, chiefly in double eagles. 

There are four hundred acres of tobacco being 
raised in Hatfield, Muss., this season. 

There are now nearly three hundred post offices 
in California. Fast country. 

Prince Edward’s Island, British Provinces, 
has now a population of over eighty thousand. 

$200,000 worth of oil, it is sgated, is annually 
used upon railroads in the United States. 

The hunters catch superb wild horses in Win- 
nebago county, Wisconsin. 

A man in Milwaukie died lately from taking 
chloroform while undergoing surgical treatment. 


A new expedition to the Arctic regions is about 
to be undertaken by Capt. W. Parker Snow, of 
England, in a vessel of forty-five tons. 

The ancients in hauling the large stones to 
erect the pyramids, used to build inclined 
causeways oa which they transported the huge 


A field owned by William Scripter, in Johns- 
bury, N. Y., near e George, has raised corn 
for fifty years without the aid of manure, ashes 
or plaster. According to Scripter the seed has 
never been changed, and he has a fair crop every 
year. 

In the New Hampshire Insane Asylum are six 

jents whose madness arises from love trou- 
les; one from use of tobacco; one from ex- 
traction of teeth; one from worms; one from 
bad trades; tive from death of near friends; 
three from hard work ; and four from ungovern- 
able appetites. 

The Nebraska Legislature have offered a boun- 
ty of five cents per pound on each pound of 
merchantable brown sugar made from sugar cane 
raised in the territory in 1861 and 1862. The 


fertile soil and almost entire exemption from 
| frost in Nebraska render the culture of the sorg- 
| hum a success there. 


MERRY MAKING. 


Merrp-Making. 


The great labor of love—money-making. 
yo centre of gravity? The letter 


Don’t carry your anti to royalty so far as 

When is a man thinner thanashingle? When 
he is a shaving. 

When is a horse not a horse? 
turned into a field. 

When is a plant to be dreaded more than a 
mad dog? When it’s madder. 

Why are soldiers like clocks? Because their 
first duty is to mark the time. 

When was B the first letter in the alphabet? 
In the days of No A (Noah). 

Why is a certain Jewish feast like a bridge ? 
Bocause it is a passover. 

Why is the Mediterranean the dirtiest of seas ? 
Because it is the least tidy. 

Any merchant may make his house a custom- 
house by attention to his duties. 

When do two and two not makefour? When 
they are beside each other (22). 

An arch yo lady should be an archer, for 
sha her 00 tha , 

Why is a selfish friend like the letter P? Be- 
cause, though the first in pity, he is the last in 


help. 
between a polite 


When he is 


What is the difference ite man 
and adog? The polite man bows, and the dog 
bow-wows. 

You know mock-modesty as you do mock- 
+ ieee its being the produce of a calf's 


Why should poor people be opposed to the 
Because it occasions a rise in 
our. 

“My er tars must start up from this leth- 
ee: ould you have me an upstart, dear 


What is that which never asks any questions, 
wy answers? ‘L'he street 
r. 


Winchell says the people in Alabama are so 
hard run for eggs that they have to set their 
turkeys on Carolina potatoes. 

A hen fancier lately procured a picture of a 
favorite fowl, which was so natural that it laid 
on his table for several weeks. 


We once. heard of a dog who had a whistle 
which grew on the end of his tail. He always 
called himself when wanted. 

A western editor cautions his readers against 
kissing short girls, because the habit has made 
him round shouldered. 

“T think,” said a gentleman to his footman, 
“T have been a moderate good master to you, 
John.” “ Very, moderate, sir,” said John. 

“Didn’t ~ guarantee, sir, that this horse 
would not shy before the fire of an enemy ?” 
“No more he wont. ’Tisn’t till after the fire 
that he shies.” 


A genius “out West” is raising four-legged 
Shanghaes. 

That is my impression, as the typo said when 
he kissed lady. 

The daughters of the regiment: May they 
never get out of their teens—i. ¢., canteens. 

A “ ladies’ shoemaker ” advertises himself as 
one of the luminaries of “ the sole her system.” 

Why is an African like a magician? Because 
he is a negro man, sir (necromancer ). 

An affecting sight—to see a young man swap- 
ping kisses with a pretty girl. 

The man who was injured by a burst of ap- 
plause, is recovering. : 

A literary gentleman at a great fire, exclaimed 
« Dickens, Howitt Barns !” 

The man who shot Time on the wing has re- 
newed his age. 

It is feared that the soldier who says he got a 
furlong for a week may be troubled with barley- 
corns. 
79th joke: The commander-in-chief’s proclam- 
ation extends not only from Pole to Pole, but 
from Scott to Scot! 


Raymond, of the Syracuse Chronicle, heads 
an editorial, “The Frying Editor to the Stewing 
Public.” What a fiery dog! ; 

How is it that the trees can put on a new dress 
without opening their trunks? Because they 
can /eave out their summer clothing. 


A young lady in Brandon, Conn., says if any 
young man who wishes to embrace an opportu- 
nity will come to Brandon, he may do better. 

Miss Dubois says she may be old now, but 
she has seen the day when she was young as 
ever she was. 

“Will you take a pinch?” said an acquain- 
tance, offering his snuff-box to a fishmonger. 
“No, I thank you,” replied the latter, “I have 
just had one from a lobster.’’ 

An exchange gives the substance of the verdict 
of a recent coroner’s jury, on a man who died in 
a state of inebriation:—‘ Death by hanging— 
round a rum shop!” 

An epicure is said to have complained of a 
haunch of venison, as being too much for one, 
yet not enough for two. Bonaparte thought the 
same of the world. 

A lady in a x of grief was said to 
have shed “Poor thing!” 
remarked an unfeeling punster, ‘she must have 
had a cataract in each eye.” 

“ Well, Jeems,” said Zeb, “I kissed Julia for 
the first time last night, and I declare it electri- 
fied me.” “No wonder,” said Jeems, “it was 
a gal-vanic battery.” 

“ Sir,” said alady to a would-be , “ your 
jokes always put nf in mind of a ball” “ Of 
a ball, madam! Why, so, pray?” “ Because 
they never have any point.” 

“O, my dear sir,” said a poor sufferer toa 
dentist, “that is the second wrong tooth you have 
pulled out!” “ Very sorry, sir,” said the blun- 
dering operator, “but as there were only three 
altogether when I commenced, I’m sure to be 
right next time!” 


